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FOREWORD 


In its purpose, principies, and general arrangement, the present 
book forms a companion volume to Vox Latina (Cambridge, 
1965), to which there are several cross-references (abbr. VL). 
It does not, however, assume a prior reading of the earlier book, 
and a certain amount of duplication on some of the more 
general topics is thus inevitable; in particular, the Phonetic 
Introduction is repeated, though with some modification. 
A select bibliography is added (apart from detailed references in 
text and notes, which, though more numerous than in VL, are 
limited to the most relevant studies) as in VL, the classifi- 
catory arrangement of the contents makes an alphabetical index 
superfluous—the items most likely to be consulted in such an 
index would be the individual Greek letters, and full references 
to the detailed discussion of these are given in the summary of 
recommended pronunciations; straightforward statements of 
classical or recommended values are further picked out by 
underlining in the text. 

As in the case of Latin, there prevailed until quite recent 
years a peculiarly English pronunciation of ancient Greek, 
which has now been generally superseded by a reform which 
approximates to that of the original language, but seldom 
transcends the limitations of native English speech-habits. In 
some cases there are practical pedagogical advantages in 
replacing the correct rendering by a more familiar sound; but 
it is desirable in such cases that the proper value should be 
knoWn—and this usually is known within limits as narrow as 
those which apply to our phonetic reconstruction of Latin. 

In general the conclusions agree with those of Sturtevant’s 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and particular attention is paid 
to any points of difference. A book intended not only for the 

^ Works appearing in the bibliography are elsewhere referred to by author’s 
name only, with an identifying letter where necessary. 
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academic scholar but also for the general reader and student is 
not the place for presenting the results of new and possibly 
controversial lines of research; it did, however, seem reasonable 
to incorporate a revised description of the Greek tonal accent, 
which rationalizes rather than contradicts previous accounts; 
and also to refer briefly to the results of a study, recently 
published elsewhere, on stress in ancient Greek, a subject which 
has hitherto been virtually ignored but which may be particu- 
larly relevant to certain metrical phenomena. 

In making practical recommendations, realism has seemed 
a better counsel than perfection, and, with one exception, no 
revolutionary proposals will be found. The exception concerns 
our English treatment of the Greek accents, where the balance 
of argument seemed to favour the abandonment of present 
practice and the adoption of one which enjoys wider acceptance 
and better historical precedents. Such a recommendation is, of 
course, only made after detailed historical, analytical, and 
practical discussion. 

The results of any historical study are only as valid as the 
evidence upon which they are based; and a major portion of the 
book is therefore taken up with the presentation and evaluation 
of this. The principal types of data employed in phonetic 
reconstruction are: (i) statements by contemporary or near- 
contemporary grammarians and other writers, (2) word-play 
of various kinds, contemporary etymologies, and onomatopoeia, 
(3) representations in other ancient languages, (4) subsequent 
developments, (5) spelling conventions and variants, (6) the 
internal structure of the language itself, including its metrical 
patterns. These are the same classes of evidence as were used 
for Latin; but in one respect the two tasks of reconstruction are 
very different. Variations in Latin are largely a function of the 
time-dimension (early—classical—late), and the time-span of 
the language is relatively short. At any given period of its life 
one can say without gross inaccuracy, and more particularly of 
the written language, that ‘Latin is Latin is Latin’ regardless 
of where it is found. The end of its life as a vernacular language 
is marked by a process of fission into a number of progressively 
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diverging dialects which quite soon acquired the status of dis¬ 
tinet languages; and the techniques of comparative linguisties 
often enable us to utilize this diversity to establish the Hat de 
langue immediately prior to fission. 

Greek, on the other hand, presents a very different picture. 
At the time of our earliest records it is already far advanced in 
the process of divergence/ being represented by a number of 
widely differing dialects—all certainly recognizable as Greek,^ 
but some of them very unlike one another, even at the same 
period; as Meillet (p. 79) has commented, ‘it must have been 
difficult for Greeks from different cities, speaking different 
dialects, if not to grasp the general sense, at least to understand 
one another exactly’.® For example, an unsophisticated Attic 
visitor to Gortys in Crete might well have perused the famous 
Law Code without it being ciear to him that, if he were un- 
fortunate enough to be caught in adultery and remain un- 
ransomed, his captors could do with him ‘ as they pleased '—in 
the words of the Code, etti T015 sAovcn Egev xpeddai OTtai jta 
XciovTi. In some cases, moreover, as Meillet also observed, 
written forms might conceal yet further differences in speech— 
6, for example, in the Cretan Kp£06ai probably stood for a 
sound unfamiliar to Attic ears. 

Later a single form of speech, the ‘ Koine ’, becomes dominant, 
and the other dialects, with rare exceptions (as Laconian), 
gradually die out. The survivor follows the normal processes of 
linguistic change,* including ‘borrowing’, but does not itself 
branch out into a series of new languages—some dialectal 
variation has of course occurred,® but it is relatively slight 
compared with that of the Romance field, and there is a 
generally accepted norm. 

1 Even Mycenaean, in spite of its early date, comes nowhere near to representing 
an undifferentiated ‘ Proto-Greek 

^ Gf. Herodotus, viii. 75: to ‘EAX^virov eov ouaiiJtov te Kai otioyAcocraov. 

® Greek sources themselves, however, scarcely refer to the question of mutual 
(un)intelligibility: as an isolated exception Mr J. B. Hainsworth draws my 
attention to Pausanias, ix. 22. 3 (referring to Corinna). 

^ So far as the colloquial language is concerned: we are not here concerned with 
the artificialities of the ‘Katharevusa’. 

^ The phonetic details are best studied in Thumb, Part i. 
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In a much simplified diagram^ the patterns of development in 
Latin and Greek, from their earliest attested stages, may be 
contrasted as follows: 




In describing the pronunciation of ancient Greek a choice 
thus has to be made not only of time but also of place; and, not 
surprisingly, it is fifth-century Attic that we select as the goal of 
our inquiry—though, as an aid to focusing upon this point in 
the continuum, we shall often have occasion to refer to other 
dialects and to earlier and later stages of Attic. It is not of 
course suggested that literature of other periods and dialects 
should not be read aloud—^but it is assumed that it will be 
read approximately as it would have been by a fifth-century 
Athenian; in the case of later literature this is inevitably an 
artificial procedure, but the differences between fifth- and 
fourth-century Attic are in any case negligible, and for phonetic 
purposes both may be included under the cover-term of 
‘classical Greek’. For later stages a reasonable amount of 
Information is given, so that the purist who is so inclined may 
take the necessary precautions to avoid anachronism; such 
information may also be of interest as providing links with the 
modern language. In one case, however, rather more attention 
has been paid to a non-Attic form of speech in its own right— 
namely the Homerie ‘dialect’, for the reason that an Attic 
rendering in some respects fails to account for certain metrical 
peculiarities; it is not proposed that a ‘Homerie’ pronunciation 

^ E.g. disregarding phenomena of convergence in Greek, which may have been 
particularly marked in the period preceding elimination of dialects in favour of the 
Koine; cf. Chadwick, p. 4. 
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should be attempted, but sufficient explanation is given to make 
these phenomena intelligible. 

For the Attic inscriptional material I have relied primarily on 
the examples in Meisterhans—Schwyzer, cross-checked in the 
CIA; but as the SEG, inter alia, bears witness, a mass of new 
material is now available, which often provides better examples 
and evidence for more accurate dating of phonetic changes. 
I have in some cases been able to incorporate such findings, but 
until we have a ‘New Meisterhans’ the exploitation of much 
of the newer material is a time-consuming and haphazard 
business. 

With regard to inscriptional evidence in general, it should be 
mentioned that a change of sound must commonly have ante- 
dated its first indication in spelling, let alone the general 
adoption of a new spelling; for, as English orthography most 
eloquently demonstrates, spelling tends to conservatism and to 
fossilization by grammarians. For this reason, and also because 
many ehanges are likely to have been resisted longer in aetual 
speech in the more literate circles of the community, it is to the 
less well educated of ancient scribes that we are indebted for 
much of our knowledge of pronunciation. 

I am grateful to the Syndies of the Cambridge University 
Press for encouraging me to undertake this further study; to 
John Chadwick for reading the whole of it in draft and sug- 
gesting a number of improvements; and to Professor Homer A. 
Thompson and the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens for the photographs facing p. 67 and permission to 
reproduce them. 

Cambridge W. S. A. 

January ig 6 y 
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Fig. I. The organs of speech. 


B 

Back of tongue 

N 

Nasal cavity 

E 

Epiglottis (drawn over 

P 

Pharynx 


windpipe when swallowing) 

S 

Soft palate (velum), 

F 

Food-passage 


in lowered position 
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Gums (alveoli) 
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Tongue-tip 
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Hard palate 
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Uvula 

L 

Larynx, with ‘Adam’s apple’ 
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Vocal cords (glottis) 
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Middle of tongue 

w 

Windpipe 


[After Ida C. Ward, The Phonetics of EnglisK\ 





PHONETIC INTRODUCTION 


(i) Syllable, vowel and consonant 

In any extended utterance, in any'language, there is an alter- 
nation of sounds having more and less acoustic power, or 
‘sonority’, so that a diagrammatic representation of the 
utterance would comprise a succession of high and low points. 
These points would occupy various levels on a scale of sonority, 
but it is only their relative positions compared with preceding 
and following sounds that are immediately relevantd The 
number ofsYLLABLES in an utterance generally corresponds 
to the number of high points. The sounds which habitually 
occur at these points are termed vowels, whilst those which 
habitually occur at low points are termed consonants. 

Some types of sound, however, may occupy either high 
or low points relatively to their neighbours; such sounds 
are classified as vowels in their former (‘nuclear’) function, 
but are generally termed semivowels, and classified with 
the consonants, in their latter (‘marginal’) function. Many 
languages employ different symbols to indicate this distinction 
of functions (thus English j and w for the consonants corre- 
sponding to the vowels i and u); in classical Greek, however, the 
marginal function of i and u is very restricted, much more so than 
in English or Latin, and no special symbols are used to indicate it. 

Finally, two successive vowel-sounds may occur as inde- 
pendent syllabic nuclei, the necessary margin being created by 
some diminution of energy between them, even though they 
may have the same degree of inherent sonority, as e.g. in 
6 y 5 oos, An, inscr. aOqvaa (though this situation is rare in Attic, 
being generally resolved by ‘contraction’ into a single syllable, 
as ’A6riva). 

1 It should also be mentioned that we are at present concerned only with the 
inherent sonority of the sounds, ignoring such ‘prosodic’ factors as stress, pitch, and 
duration, which also contribute to overall prominence (cf. Jones(fl), §§208 ff.; 
Gimson, pp. 216 ff.). 
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(ii) Consonants 

A primary classification of consonants is into the categories of 
voiCED and voiceless. Voiced sounds involve an approxi- 
mation of the two edges of the vocal cords, so that when air 
passes through them it sets up a characteristic vibration, known 
technically as ‘glottal tone’ or voice; voiceless sounds involve 
a ciear separation of the cords, so that no such vibration occurs. 
The difference may be exemplified by the English (voiced) ^ 
and (voiceless) s. If the ears are closed, the vibration of the 
former can be clearly heard by the speaker; the vibration can 
also be felt by placing a finger on the protuberance of the thyroid 
cartilage (‘Adam’s apple’). 

Sounds may be further classified according to the position or 
organ involved in their articulation. Thus labiae (or bi- 
labial) involves the articulation of the two lips (e.g. English 
p), LABio-DENTAL the articulation of the upper teeth and 
lower lip (e.g. English /), dental the articulation of the 
tongue-tip and upper teeth (e.g. English th), alveolar the 
articulation of the tongue-tip and upper gums (e.g. English t), 
PALATAL the articulation of the mid-part of the tongue and 
the hard palate, v e l a r the articulation of the back of the tongue 
and the soft palate or ‘velum’ (e.g. English k). 

If the speech-organs form a complete closure, during which 
air is prevented from passing until the closure is released, the 
resulting sound is termed a stop. Stops are further subdivided 
into PLOSiVES and affrigates. English has the plosives^, b 
(bilabial, voiceless and voiced), t, d (alveolar), and k, g (velar). 
For affricates, see under fricatives below. 

If the vocal cords are left open for a brief period after the 
release of a stop, producing an audible type of ‘^-sound’ 
immediately following, the stop in question is described as 
aspirated: there is ciear aspiration of voiceless stops, for 
example, at the beginning of stressed initial syllables in English. 
In French, on the other hand, the vocal cords are approximated 
almost simultaneously with the release, and the resuit is a 
relatively unaspirated sound. 
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Consonants other than stops are broadly classifiable as 
CONTINUANTS, and may be of various types. If the tongue or 
lips form a closure, but air is allowed to escape via the nasal 
passages (by lowering the velum), the resuit is a nasal con¬ 
sonant (sometimes, as in FZ, referred to as a nasal stop on 
account of the oral closure). In most languages the nasals are 
all inherently voiced; English has the nasals m (bilabial), n 
(alveolar), and as ng in sing (velar). 

If the organs are not completely closed, but if the channel 
between them is so narrow as to cause an audible effect as the 
air passes through it, the resulting sound is termed a frica¬ 
ti ve. English examples are/and v (labio-dental, voiceless and 
voiced), dental as in thin (voiceless) and then (voiced), ^ and z 
(alveolar), and ‘palato-alveolar’ as in ash or passion (voiceless) 
and pleasure (voiced); a voiceless velar fricative is heard in 
Scottish loch. The aspirate, h, is sometimes called a ‘glottal 
fricative’. A fricative effect is also produced by the gradual 
release of a stop, and it is this which characterizes the affricates; 
English examples are palato-alveolar as in chest (voiceless) and 
jest (voiced). 

If one side of the tongue forms a closure, but the other side 
permits air to flow freely,^ the resuit is a lateral consonant, 
such as the English 1 . Such sounds are sometimes classed with 
the r-sounds as ‘liquids’ (see p. 38). 


(iii) Vowels 

Variations of vowel-quality are effected primarily by the raising 
of different portions of the tongue’s surface towards the palate, 
and by different degrees of such raising resulting in different 
degrees of aperture between tongue and palate. Vowels may 
thus be classified according to {a) how far FRONTorBACK they 
are articulated (i.e. involving more forward or more backward 
areas of the tongue and palate), and {b) how glose or open 
they are (i.e. involving greater or lesser raising of the tongue). 

The relations of the vowels to one another may then be con- 

1 Alternatively there may be a Central closure, with air-flow on both sides. 
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veniently represented in terms of a two-dimensional diagram. 
When so represented they tend to fall into a quadrilateral or 
triangular pattern/ such as: 

Front Back 

i 



Vowels intermediate between front and back are referred to as 
CENTRAL, and vowels intermediate between close and open as 
MiD (the so-called ‘neutral’ vowel of Standard Southern British 
English, as at the end of sofa or finger, is a mid Central vowel). 

Associated with the features already mentioned are various 
degrees of lip-ROUNDiNo; generally speaking back vowels are 
associated with rounding and front vowels with its absence 
(lip-spreading). Thus the English u and i in e.g. put, pit are 
respectively close back rounded and close front unrounded. 
Sometimes, however, rounding is associated with a front vowel 
and spreading with a back vowel—thus the French u and 
German u are front rounded vowels, whilst back unrounded 
vowels occur in some languages. 

Vowels are normally articulated with the nasal passages 
closed (by raising the velum), but if they are left open the resuit 
is a NASALizED vowel (as e.g. in French on, transcribed 
phonetically as 5). 

DiPHTHONGs are formed by articulating a vowel and then, 
within the same syllable, making a gradual change of articula- 
tion (or ‘glide’) in the drrection of another vowel. Most 
commonly, but not inevitably, the first element of a diphthong 
is more open than the second. Thus the diphthong of English 

^ Such a pattern, however, applies more exactly to the acoustic effects of the 
vowels than to their actual physiological articulation; cf. M. Joos, Acoustic Pho- 
netics {Language monograph no. 23, 1948), pp. 49 ff. 
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high involves a glide from a towards i, of how from a towards u, 
and oihay from e towards i. Considerations of the general structure 
of a language sometimes make it appropriate to interpret a diph- 
thong as a combination of a vowel and a semivowel [y or w). 

In many languages voweis fall into two degrees of length, 
LONG and SHORT. By and large the difference corresponds to a 
greater as opposed to a lesser duration—but not invariably so. 
Other features, notably differences of tenseness and quality, 
may be at least as important (they are, for example, in dis- 
tinguishing the so-called ‘short’ vowel of English bit from the 
so-called ‘long’ vowel of beat). 


(iv) Accent 

In addition to the voweis and consonants of which a word is 
constituted, a particular segment of the word (e.g. syllable or 
vowel) may be characterized by a superimposed feature which 
sets it off against the other segments not so characterized. Such a 
feature is referred to as an accent, and is sometimes said to 
have a ‘ culminative ’ function, as forming, so to speak, the 
phonetic climax of the word. 

The accent may be either fixed or free. The former 
type is exemplified in such languages as Czech, Icelandic, or 
Hungarian, where the accent normally falis on the first syllable 
of each word; Armenian, where it falis on the last syllable; or 
Polish, where it falis on the penultimate. The Latin accent is 
also fixed, though it is regulated by a more complex formula 
(cf. VL, p. 83). The free accent is typical, for example, of 
English or Russian, where it is not bound to a particular place 
in each word; and this freedom of location makes it capable, 
unlike the fixed accent, of differentiating the meanings of other- 
wise identical words: thus e.g. English import (noun), import 
(verb) forbears, forbears (and fotir bears ); Russian m&ka ‘ tor- 
ment’, mukd ‘pldcu ‘I yN&t.p\placd ‘I pay’. 

^ More often, however, English spelHng also masks differences of vowel(s) as 
between homographic verbal and nominal forms, e.g. in the first syllable of 
convict, in both syllables of present —and in ali four of analyses. 
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Physically the accentual feature may be manifested in either 
of two ways, by variation in the pitgh of the voice (‘tonal 
accent ) or by stress (‘dynamig accent’). Stress, however, 
though primarily efFected by an increase in muscular effort, is a 
complex phenomenon, in which factors of pitch and duration 
may also play an important role. 

It is essential to distinguish tone from intonation. The 
former refers to the pitch-patterns operative within individual 
words, whereas ‘intonation’ refers to the pitch-pattern opera¬ 
tive over the whole clause or sentence. However, there may be, 
and there usually is, considerable interaction between these two 
patterns; thus the pitch-pattern of a given word may vary 
greatly in accordance with the pitch-pattern of the sentence (as 
also of other words in the environment); such an effect is some- 
times referred to as a ‘perturbation’ of the word-tones. 


(v) Speech and writing 

In the study of a ‘dead’ language there is inevitably a main 
emphasis on the written word. But it is well to remember that 
writing is secondary to speech, and, however much it may 
deviate from it, has speech as its ultimate basis. The written 
symbols correspond, in a more or less complete manner, to 
phonological or grammatical elements of speech; and, as Andre 
Martinet has pointed out, ‘vocal quality is directly responsible 
for the linearity of speech and the consequent linearity of 
script’.! It is therefore in a sense misleading to speak of written 
symbols as being pronounced—rather it is the other way round, 
the symbols representing spoken elements. But when, as in the 
case of ancient Greek, our utterances mostly involve reading 
from a written text, the traditional terminology of ‘pro- 
nouncing letters’ may reasonably be tolerated, and is in fact 
maintained in this book. 

In ancient Greek, as in modern European languages, the 
correspondence is between symbols (letters) and phonological 
elements, and is much more regular than in some languages, 

^ A Functional View of Language^ p. 25. 
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such as English or French or Modern Greek (or Irish or 
Tibetan), which notoriously use different symbols or combi- 
nations of symbols to indicate the same sound. 

It is sometimes stated that an ideal writing-system would 
have a Symbol for every sound—that it would in fact be a kind 
of visible speech’. Since, however, the number of sounds in a 
language is infinite, and the ‘same’ sound probably never 
precisely recurs, this requirement is quite impracticable. It is 
also unnecessary, as alphabets from earliest times have recog- 
nized. The number of symbols can be reduced to manageable 
proportions without any resultant ambiguity by a process which 
has long been unconsciously fbllowed, though its theoretical 
basis has only been worked out during recent decades. 

What is required is not one symbol per sound, but one Symbol 
(or combination of symbols) per phoneme. A ‘phoneme’ is a 
class of similar sounds that are signijicantly different from other 
sounds, e.g. the class of t sounds in English tin, hat, etc., or the 
class of <5? sounds in din, had, etc. The (voiceless) t phoneme and 
the (voiced) d phoneme are different phonemes in English, and 
so require distinet symbols, because tin has a different meaning 
from din, hat has a different meaning from had, etc.; in technical 
terminology, the members of the d and t phonemes are in 
parallel distribution’—i.e. they can contrast significantly with 
one another, and with members of other phonemes, in other- 
wise identicalimmediate environments, such as {-)in, ha{-), etc. 

On the other hand, the fact that an initial t in English (as in 
tin) is more strongly aspirated than a final t (as in hat) is not 
responsible for any difference of meaning, since the two varieties 
occur only in different environments, and so eannot contrast 
with one another—they are in ‘complementary’ and not 
parallel distribution. They are thus both members (or ‘allo- 
phones’) of the same t phoneme; only one Symbol is required to 
write them, since the difference in sound is predictable from 
their environment, i.e. initial or final position as the case may 
be. It should be noted, however, that the phonemic distribution 
of sounds varies from language to language; in a language such 
as Hindi, for example, aspirated and unaspirated t sounds 
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belong to separate phonemes, since the occurrence of one or the 
other is not predictable from environment and they may 
contrast significantly (e.g. sdt ‘seven’, sdth ‘with’). 

The number of phonemes in a language varies; the number of 
consonants, for example, varies from 8 in Hawaiian, through 
24 in English and 32 in Sanskrit, to 55 in the East Caucasian 
Tabasaran and 80 in the West Caucasian Ubykh. Latin, 
according to different analyses, has from 15 to 18 consonant 
phonemes in native words, and classical Greek from 14 to i8d 
In languages with very large consonant Systems the number of 
vowel phonemes tends to be correspondingly small (i or 2 in 
some Caucasian languages), since numerous environmental 
(allophonic) variants are needed for each vowel phoneme in 
order to provide additional cues for the recognition of some of 
the otherwise very fine consonantal distinctions. The analytical 
segmentation into discrete phonemes in fact masks much of the 
complexity of actual speech. Human language has been evolved 
for use in less than perfect acoustic conditions, and to this end 
possesses a high degree of inbuilt ‘ redundancy ’; so that even in 
a language like English the distinction between e.g. cat and pat 
depends not simply upon the consonantal difference but largely 
also upon variation in the transitional phases of the following 
vowel—to the extent that the wrong vowel-variant is liable to 
cause misinterpretation of the consonant and, conversely, the 
correct vowel-variant may induce identification of the conso¬ 
nant even if the latter is deleted.^ 

This ‘phonemic’ principle, then, is an economic principle, 
reducing redundancy and employing the minimal number of 
symbols that is consistent with the unambiguous representation 
of speech .2 And the post-Eucleidean spelling of Greek (see 

^ Depending on whether the IJ sounds (see p. 37) are established as a separate 
phoneme, whether 1 and u in their non-syllabic function are treated as consonants 
(pp. 44 £f., 77 fh), and whether the rough breathing is treated as a consonant or as 
a modification of the vowel (pp. 51 f.). 

^ Cf. Carol D. Schatz, ‘The role of context in the perception of stops’, Language, 
30 (1954), pp. 47fr. 

® The possibility of further reduction by ‘ morphophonemic ’ methods (cf. Allen, 
Sandhi, pp. 16f.; E. P. Hamp, CP, 62 (1967), p. 44; also p. 37 below) is here 
ignored to avoid undue technicality. 
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p. 15) comes reasonably near to being phonemic. The principal 
shortcomings are (a) in the vowels, failure to distinguish between 
short and long a, i and u (but see pp. 85 ff.); and {b) in the con- 
sonants, the use ofspecial symbols (‘monographs’) to represent 
some combinations of two phonemes, viz. 3, 4; (pp. 53 fF.). 

When indicating particular sounds in a phonetic notation it 
is customary to enclose the symbols in square brackets, e.g. [t**] 
to represent the initial sound of English tin ; phonemic symbols, 
on the other hand, are conventionally set between obliques, e.g. 
/t/ for the phoneme which includes the initial sound of tin and 
the final sound o^hat. In a book intended primarily for the classi- 
cal and general reader rather than the technical linguist and 
phonetician it has seemed desirable to keep phonetic symbols 
to a minimum. Partly for the same reason the conventions of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet have in some cases been 
modified in the direction of (for English classical readers) more 
familiar forms—e.g. by the use of [y] instead of [j] for the 
palatal semivowel, and by the use of the macron instead of the 
colon for vowel-length.^ In any case, regrettably or not, the 
IPA has no canonical status; it is not in fact true (as stated by 
one reviewer of VL) that ‘the use of IPA symbols is Standard’— 
certainly not, for instance, in the U.S.A.; what matters is not 
so much the shape of the Symbol as the definition of its value. 

jVofe,- Where English equivalents are given for Greek sounds, 
the reference, unless otherwise stated, is to the Standard or 
‘Received Pronunciation ’ (RP) of Southern British English. The 
choice of this form of English as a basis of comparison is made on 
purely practical grounds. It is impossible to eite examples that 
will be equally applicable to all nationalities and dialects of 
English; one must perforce select a Standard, and ‘RP’ is by 
far the best documented and most familiar of such standards. 

1 In discussing the Greek vowel-systems and their developmeut there are 
positive advantages in using the same basic symbols, with appropriate diacritics, 
for all mid front vowels and for all mid backvowels (rather than e.g. IPA [e :],[£:]). 
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GONSONANTS* 


Before discussing the individual consonant-sounds in detail it is 
necessary to emphasize that wherever the normal spelling 
writes a double consonant, it stands for a correspondingly 
lengthened soundd This is most clearly seen from its effect on 
the quantity of a preceding syllable, the first syllable of e.g. 
iirTTOS or Evvsa being always ‘heavy’ (see p. 97) although the 
vowel is short. And potentially the distinction between sirigle 
and double consonants may be responsible for differences of 
meaning, as in oppos ‘rump’ beside opog ‘mountain’, or 
EKaXbTTTopEv ‘wc concealed’ beside EKKaAuTTTopev ‘we reveal’. 
In English double consonants are pronounced as such only 
when (as in £K-KaAuTrTO|Jisv) they are divided between separate 
words or elements of a compound word—e.g. hip-pocket, leg- 
glide, disservice, mnamed (distinet from unaimed). In other con- 
texts the written double consonants have no function except to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short—e.g. in sitting, shilling, 
penny, copperP' It is, therefore, the compound type of word in 
English that provides the model for the pronunciation of 
double consonants in Greek. 

In early Greek inscriptions the double consonants are written 
single (cf. VL, p. ii); but at Athens the double writing makes 
its appearance by the end of the 6 c. b.c. 

In pure Attic dialect the geminate era does not occur except 
in compounds such as uucrCTiTeiv (from cruv-aiTEiv) . For in some 

* An asterisk after a term indicates that it is explained in the phonetic intro- 
duction. 

^ Inscriptional spellings often show doubling of the first consonant of a group, 
particularly if this is a (e.g. 5 c. B.c. Attic aaAiaoroc); but such doubling is not 
distinctive; its purpose is uncertain, and it may be intended only to show that the 
group is divided between two syllables. 

2 In Middle English long vowels were generally shortened before two consonants 
(cf. wisdom beside wise ); and in Early Modern English double consonants between 
vowels were simplified. Since, however, the double writing served to indicate the 
shortness of the vowel, it was retained and further extended to words which 
originally had a single consonant (as peni, coper). 
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words, where various other dialects have aa, Attic (like Ionie) 
has simplified this to cr : e.g. saovTai, KaTsSiKaaav, pseros beside 
Lesbian scraovTai, KaTESiKaaaov, peacroCT;^ and in other words, 
where most other dialects have acj, Attic (like Boeotian) shows 
tt: e.g. yAcoTTa, TETrapes, irpocTTEiv beside Ionie yAcocrcra, 
TEcroEpES, Trppcro-Eiv. But, like many literary languages, literary 
Attic was subject to influences from outside the restricted area of 
the spoken dialect, most particularly from Ionie. And one of the 
most characteristic features of this influence is the substitution 
offorms with aa for the tt of‘pure’ Attic as exemplified by the 
inscriptions .2 In fact in tragedy, and in prose works up to and 
including Thucydides, the tt of Attic is almost entirely avoided. 
Even though normal Attic grammar was used, and Attic 
phonology generally adopted, it seems that the tt was felt as 
something of a provincialism by contrast with the o-c of most of 
the rest of the Greek-speaking world—all the more to be avoided 
as a characteristic of the speech of the ‘ ouopoicoTol ’; and even 
false lonicisms (notably fjCTaaoOai as against Attic f)TTacr6ai 
and Ionie EcraouCTQai) were liable to be perpetrated in avoidance 
of this shibboleth. 

Although the Attic forms came more and more to gain 
literary acceptance (and not only in comedy and oratory, where 
local forms would be particularly appropriate),® it was not long 
before the influence of the Koine began again to reinforce the 
claims of the general Greek ctct. Thus, whereas Xenophon had 
favoured the tt forms, already in Aeneas Tacticus (4-3 c. b.g.) 
one flnds 78 cases of aa as against 24 of tt; and, in spite of the 
artificial revival of tt by the ‘Atticists’, the Koine itself shows 
few examples of it (most notably f)TTaa 0 ai; note also modern 

^ Inscriptional forms are rendered, as in the original, without accents or 
breathings, or distinction of final s; current word-divisions are however employed. 

® From the beginning these showtT except in non-Attic names such as (5 c. B.c.) 
AaAiKotpvaacnoi. In the 4 c. there begin to appear a few forms with aa: e.g. in 336 one 
instance of EaAaaCTot (but eaAa-rra stili general in the 3 c.), and towards the end of the 
century the Koine word paciAitTua, which is always so written. Otherwise Attic 
inscriptions continue to show tt up to the time of Augustus. 

® In oratory Pericles is said to have been the first to adopt the tt forms (Aelius 
Dionysius, fr. 298 Schwabe), allegedly for reasons of euphony (cf. Plato Comicus, 
fr. 30 Kock; Eo-coaas fiyas ek tcov ulyua twv EOpnriSou, with ciear reference to Medea, 
476 f.). See also Stanford, pp. yf., 53 f. 
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Greek iriTTaKi from Attic iTtTTaKiov) ; indeed, even the Atticists 
were liable to overlook an occasional cja when their attention 
was concentrated on other matters. 

The TT of pure Attic is part of an isogloss having its probable 
point of origin in Boeotian (which even has e.g. pettco, eiiia- 
(piTTOTo beside Attic peaou, s^ppcpicrccTo). This tt does not derive 
directly from the aa shown by other dialects; but both tt and 
CTCT are separate developments from an earlier more complex 
sound, and this fact has given rise to some speculation about the 
nature of the sounds which they represent. The matter is 
discussed in more detail below (pp. 57 f.). 

The value of orthographic yy is separately discussed under 
y = [q] (pp. 33 ff.), and that of pp under p (pp. 39 ff.).^ 


(i) Voiceless* plosives* 

In Greek, as in a number of modern languages, there were two 
distinet varieties of voiceless plosive, unaspirated* (tt, t, k) and 
aspirated* (9, 9 , y)- Their distinctiveness is demonstrated by 
minimally different pairs such as Tr6pos/96pos, rrdTos/Trddos, 
Aekos/Asxos. Similar oppositions are found in Sanskrit and the 
modern languages derived from it (e.g. Hindi kdna ‘one-eyed’/ 
khdnd ‘to eat’), and there extend also to the voiced plosives 
(e.g. Hindi bdt ‘thing’jbhdt ‘cooked rice’). Both aspirated and 
unaspirated plosives are indeed also found in English; the 
initial t of top, for example, is clearly aspirated, but the t of 
stop is not. Here, however, the contrast is not distinctive—it is 
not ‘phonemic’ but merely ‘allophonic’ (see pp. for the 
two varieties never occur in identical environments, the non- 
aspiration being a special characteristic of the position after s 
(unlike in classical Attic, where e.g. both otevco and crOsveo 
occur). 

The two varieties were categorized by the Greek gram- 
marians as (ypappa) 'yiAov (‘smooth, plain’, i.e. unaspirated) 
and 6aau (‘rough’, i.e. aspirated). The expected Latin trans- 

1 Note, however, that RP provides no model for a double [r] sound (the 
diiference between e.g. four elms and Jbur realms is comparable with that between 
an ocean and a notion: cf. p. 94). 
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lation of these terms would be {littera) lenis and aspera (as in the 
case of spiritus lenisjasper translating TTVEOna '|'iA6v/6acju for the 
‘smooth’ and ‘rough’ breathings). But in fact the Latin terms, 
as found e.g. in Priscian, are tenuis and aspirata', and tenuis is stili 
occasionally encountered as a term for the voiceless un- 
aspirated plosives in modern works of a conservative kind. 

(a) Unaspirated* 

The fact that aspirated and unaspirated plosives were distin- 
guished in Greek means that aspiration must be suppressed in the 
latter if confusion is to be avoided; such a pronunciation comes 
more readily to native speakers of e.g. French than to those of 
English or German, where voiceless plosives, more particularly 
in initial position, are generally aspirated. Apart from the 
evidence of its differential function, the unaspirated pronuncia¬ 
tion of IT, T, K in Greek is strongly suggested by the term vf/iAov, 
and further supported by statements that those consonants are 
‘smooth’ ‘which occur without the expulsion of breath’ 
(|Ps.-Aristotle, De Audibilibus, 804 b, 8—11)^ or ‘which gently 
propel the air’ (fAristides Quintilianus, De Musica ii. ii, 
p. 76 WL; cf. fi. 20, p. 41). 

AU this evidence is comparatively late, but the same pro¬ 
nunciation is indicated for a very early period by the operation 
of what is termed ‘ Grassmann’s Law’,^ whereby the first of two 
originally aspirated syllable-initials in a word loses its aspira¬ 
tion. In the case of an initial vowel, a form such as (present) 
EXCO [ekh 5 ] involves loss of the initial aspiration [h] (‘rough 
breathing’) by comparison with (future) e^co [hekso], where 
there is no aspirated consonant following. The same law as 
applied to an initial voiceless plosive produces contrasts of the 
type (gen. sing.) rptyos: (dat. plur.) Qpi^l. Thus t is to 6 as 
zero is to [h]—in other words t stands for [t] as 9 stands for 
[th], i.e. T is unaspirated, and is therefore appropriately 
described by the same term (yiAov) as the ‘smooth breathing’. 

^ Texts of references marked thus (t) are given on pp. 145 ff. 

® After its discovery in 1862 by the mathematician and linguist Hermann 
Grassmann. 
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Finally the unaspirated pronunciation is entirely in accord- 
ance with related forms in Sanskrit: thus e.g. TraTpp = Skt. pita 
where p and t are known from the ancient Indian phonetic 
treatises to have been unaspirated^ (Sanskrit in fact also has 
its own version of Grassmann’s Law, giving alternations such 
as (pres.) budhyate: (fut.) bhotsyati). 

The voiceless unaspirated plosives, like the other plosive 
classes, occur with bilabial* (ir), dental* (t), and velar* (k) 
articulation. They are described by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
for example, as being produced respectively ‘ from the extremi- 
ties of the lips’, ‘by the tongue being pressed against the front 
of the mouth at the upper teeth ’, and ‘ by the tongue rising to the 
palate near the throat ' De Compositione Verborum xiv, p. 56 UR). 

T The description of the dentals as being produced ‘ Karcc tous 
pETEcbpous oSovTas ’ is rather imprecise and could possibly refer 
to an alveolar* rather than a purely dental contact. But modern 
Greek shows a dental pronunciation, and in relatively ancient 
times this receives support from transcriptions into Prakrit 
(Middle Indian) on coins of the Greek kings of Bactria and 
India in the i and 2 c. B.c. For in Prakrit (as in Sanskrit and 
the modern Indian languages) there is a characteristic distinc- 
tion between dental consonants (romanized as t etc.) and 
‘retroflex’ consonants (t etc.), the latter being articulated with 
the inverted tongue-tip on the gums behind the upper teeth. 
When English words containing alveolar plosives are spoken 
by Indians or borrowed into modern Indian languages, the 
English sounds in question are normally rendered by the 
Indian retroflexes: thus e.g. Eng. station becomes Hindi stesan. 
But the Greek t, 6 , 5 regularly appear as Prakrit dentals and 
not retroflexes—e.g. Evukrdtidasa, Agathukreyasa, Diyamedasa = 
EuKpaTiSou, 'AyaOoKAsous, Aiopf) 5 ou; they are therefore likely 
to have been true dentals, as e.g. in French, and not alveolars 
as in English. 

1 The Sanskrit grammarians describe the aspirated and unaspirated plosives as 
‘mahdprdna’ and ‘alpaprdna’, i.e. ‘having big/little breath’ respectively: cf. Allen, 
pp. 37 f. 
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K As in many languages, the precise point of articulation of 
the velar series may have varied to some extent according to the 
following vowel, i.e. further forward before a front* vowel and 
further back before a back* vowel. Such variation would, of 
course, be non-distinctive and so, by phonemic principies, 
would not demand symbolization, but would be liable to be 
indicated if, by historical accident, a Symbol happened to be 
available (cf. VL, pp. 14 f.). Thus in the oldest Attic inscriptions 
one finds before back vowels the Symbol 9 (KOTTTra), which had 
represented the Semitic uvular plosive [q] (‘ Qof') : e.g. (pre- 
550 B.c.) £u5i90(j, but avSoKiSea. This practice, however, ceased 
at an early date, and with the official adoption of the Ionie 
alphabet in the archonship of Eucleides (403-2 b.c.) the sign no 
longer existed (except as a numeral = 90,^ where it retained its 
original alphabetical position between IT = 80 and p = 100, with 
various later shapes, as e.g. S, q, L|). It survived in the west Greek 
alphabet, and thence as the Q, of Latin (cf. Quintilian, i. 4. 9). 

There is no evidence in ancient times for the ‘ palatalized ’ 
pronunciation of k as [k''] before front vowels which is normal 
in modern Greek. 

K occurring at the end of the preposition ek seems to have 
been assimilated to the type of consonant which followed, 
i.e. voiced* or aspirated. Hence we regularly find in 5 c. Attic 
inscriptional spellings of the type sy pujavTio, ey 6eA9ov, sySoi 
(= sk 5 w), sy Aiv 5 o, syAsysv (= exAsysiv), and, less regularly, 
e.g. sy ©STOv (= £K Otitcov) , Ey 9 uA£ct. The latterpractice, however, 
ceases at the beginningof the 3 c. b.c., and ek also becomes normal 
before voiced initialsfrom the i c.b.c. The writingofEK before both 
voiced and aspirated consonants is likely to be normative rather 
than phonetic (just as in English we generalize the use of s for the 
plural, even after voiced sounds, e.g. in dogs, where itis pronounced 
[z]); this normative spelling is regular in our texts, but prob- 
ably misrepresents the actual pronunciation, viz. as [eg] before 
voiced^ and [ekh] before aspirated consonants (other than y).^ 

^ See further p. 45, n. i. 

^ Other than p—but in fact as aninitial thiswasprobablyvoiceless (seepp. 39 f.). 
Before ok the k seems to have been lost altogether (thus Eoxupou = ek Stcupou, 329 B.c.), 
but was also analogically restored (hence e.g. ekctkocAeOw) . ® See pp. 24 f. 
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(b) Aspirated* 

The evidence for this category is required primarily to show 
that in classical Attic the sounds written 9, 6, x were aspirated 
plosi ves, like the ph, th, kh of Sanskrit and the modern Indian 
languages (and similar to the initial p, t, k of English or 
Ger man), and not fricatives* as in modern Greek (where 
9 = labio-dental* [f] as in English foot, 6 = dental [ 0 ] as in 
English thin, and x = velar [x] or palatal* [9] like the German 
‘ach’ and sounds respectively). There is no doubt that at a 
later date the aspirated plosives did develop to fricatives (see 
pp. 20ff.), and so the main task will be to prove that this had 
not happened as early as the 5-4 c. b.g. 

The earliest evidence from ancient descriptions lies in the use 
of the term 6aau, as against vpiAov for the unaspirated series 
(see p. 12). It is first found in the passage from the De Audib. 
cited above/ where the sounds to which it applies are described 
as ‘expelling the air immediately with the sounds’ but the use 
of the term may well go back further than this. An interesting 
point about the choice of the terms 6acru and vyiAov is that the 
same binary opposition is found in non-technical, material 
uses—e.g. Hdt., iv. 175, where a wooded ridge is contrasted 
with the treelessness of the rest of Libya; similarly iii. 32 con- 
trasts a lettuce-stalk with and without its leaves, and iii. 108 
the presence and absence of fur on an animal. In all such cases 
it is a ‘ privative ’ opposition, contrasting the presence with the 
absence of an additional discrete feature, rather than one 
inherent quality with another; Dionysius {De Comp. xiv, p. 57 
UR) does in fact refer to the category of Sansa as having ‘ Tqv 
ToO TTVEuiJiaTos KpooSi^xTjv’. Such a terminology would be 
eminently appropriate to the opposition of aspirated and un¬ 
aspirated consonants, but hardly to the distinction between 

1 The terms 5 o;cr)ttis and vtiiXo-rris are indeed found in Aristotle, Poetics, I456b, 
but the passage is probably an interpolation. 

2 The words used are ‘ euSecos psTct twv 9e6yy(av If the work is of early authorship 
(? Straton), tiETct with the genitive should mean ‘with’, not (as Sturtevant, p. 77) 
‘after’, and this might be interpreted as implying simultaneous breath, i.e. friction. 
But the use of the adverb E 0 e^cos makes this interpretation improbable (the genitive 
is found with asTct meaning ‘after’ in Byzantine Greek). 
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fricative and plosive, i.e. between incomplete and complete 
closure of the organs. Moreover, the same terminology is 
employed to distinguish the ‘rough’ from the ‘smooth’ 
breathingi (cf. p. 13), and there is no doubt that this is a 
privative opposition of the aspirate [h] to zero (see pp. 50 ff.). 

The grammatical tradition divides the consonants into two 
primary categories, finicpcova and dcpcova, corresponding to 
continuants* and plosives respectively; thus e.g. Dionysius 
Thrax, Ars Gramm., p. iiU, ‘f)pi<pcova irev ecTiv oktco- 
3 ^il/Apvpa... dcpcova Se ECTTiv ivvea, Py SktttGcpx’. In Aristotle, 
Poetics, i456b the latter are described as ‘having contact’ 
(pETd irpoapoAfis) like the former, but as not being pronounce- 
able without a vowel. The allocation of cp, 6, x to the category of 
d9cova is a fair indication of their plosive, non-fricative nature, 
since fricatives would be classifiable with a as fipicpcova, being 
continuants and so ‘ independently pronounceable’. The same 
allocation is found even at a much later date in e.g. Aristides 
Quint. [De Mus. ii. ii, p. 76 WI), who further speaks of the 
Sacrsa as being pronounced ‘IvSoQev k 9dpuyyos’—^which 
would be a commendable description of aspirates but completely 
inappropriate to fricatives, since these do not involve any 
difference in glottal activity but only in oral aperture. 

Other ciear evidence comes from the language itself. When 
a final voiceless unaspirated plosive (tt, t, k), as in e.g. ouk 
or elided arr’, kot’, stands before an aspirated vowel (i.e. initial 
[h]), it is changed to 9, 9 , xi which can only mean that 9, 9 , x 
here stand for aspirated [ph], [th], [kh], and not for fricatives.^ 
In such cases a spelling of the type Ka 9 ’ ppepav, with the aspira- 
tion also marked on the following vowel, is, strictly speaking, 
redundant, since the aspiration is transferred to the consonant; 
it is a normalizing tradition originating in Byzantine practice, 
but is not general in those inscriptions which otherwise indicate 
the rough breathing (see p. 50), just as it is not in compounds 

^ E.g. Suppi. Artis Dionysianae, p. 107 U. 

^ The fricative pronunciation of a comparable junction of plosive + A as in 
e.g. [gou 03 m] for Gotham, N.Y., is a ‘jr/ie/Zing pronunciation’, based on the non- 
junctional value of the digraph th in English (contrast [gotam] for Gotham, Notts.). 
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such as KotSriiJispios. A similar transfer of aspiration is found in 
erasis, e.g. Tfj finepa -> dfipspcc, Kai ottojs ^ (note also, 

with intervening p, the compound irpo-oSog cppoOSos: cf. 
p. 41); but here the Byzantine tradition also omits the original 
vowel-aspiration and marks the combination by the sign 
Kopcovis, having the same shape as the apostrophe (and, in 
modern printing, as the smooth breathing). In the case of 
compounds and established formulae the effects of elision and 
erasis do not of course necessarily prove the aspirated, non- 
fricative nature of <p, 6, x for the 5 c. b.g., but only for the period 
of formation; but the continuation of this pronunciation is 
indicated by the same effects in the case of independent words. 

Further indications for an early period are provided by 
Grassmann’s Law (see p. 13), which proves that at the time of 
its operation the relationship between the values of e.g. 6 and t 
was the same as that between [h] and zero, i.e. presence and 
absence of aspiration. The law applies particularly clearly to 
verbal reduplication. Reduplicative syllables normally repeat 
the initial consonant of the root—e.g. ir^-TTCo-Ka; but if the 
root-initial is 9, 0 or x> the reduplicative initial is tt, t or k— 
e.g. ■ni-feuy-a, Ti-Oti-pi, Ks-xu-pcci. The important point here is 
that the reduplicative initial is a plosive, which would not be 
expected if the root-initial were a fricative (roots beginning with 
a, which is a fricative, form their reduplicative syllables with 
initial a, [h] or zero: e.g. ae-a-np-oc, i-crTr|-pi, e-oToA-pai). 
Evidence for the continuation of the aspirated plosive pronuncia¬ 
tion into the 5 c. b.g. and later is provided by occasional new 
recurrences of this type of dissimilation, as revealed by inscrip- 
tional spellings—e.g. 4 c. apKeOecopocr beside apx£0£oopoa. 
Similar indications are given by occasional ojsimilations such as 
late 5 c. hexov for exov, with extension of aspiration to the 
initial.^ 

Further evidence comes from the procedure of ‘expressive 

^ It does not affect the significance of such evidence that speUings of this type 
may indicate not so rauch phonetic assimilation (cf. p. 25, n. 4) as an analysis of 
aspiration as applying to a sequence rather than to individual sounds (theoretical 
discussions by Z. S. Harris, Language, 20 (1944), pp. 181 ff.; Allen, BSOAS, 13 
(1951), pp. 939 ff.; H. M. Hoenigswald, Phonetica, ii (1964), p. 212). 
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doubling’ of consonants (as in e.g. ‘familiar’ dTxa, ‘hypo- 
coristic’ Aikkco, ‘imitative’ TroTnrujco). For when the doubled 
consonant is cp, 9 or x, the resulting form shows ircp, t9, kx— 
e.g. dTr90s, titOti, KaKxd^w. Such a spelling indicates that the 
lengthening of these consonants consisted in a stop* element 
(it, t, k), which would not be appropriate if the original sound 
were a fricative but entirely so if it were a plosive: thus [ph, th, 
kh] ^ [pph, tth, kkh]. Here again, however, the proof only 
refers to the time at which the doubling took place, and in 
many cases this must have been long before the 5 c. b.g. Similar 
evidence is provided by the apocopated forms of prepositions, 
as in Hom. kctt cpdAapa, where the assimilation of the final 
consonant to the following initial produces a stop. 

When in Attic the nasal v was followed by the fricative a, the 
nasal was generally lost or assimilated to the fricative—thus e.g. 
auv + aiTEiv auacjiTSiv, cuv + ctteAAeiv cjuctteAAeiv. Inscrip- 
tions show that this was not simply an ancient feature inherited 
in compounds, since they also apply it at the junction of separate 
words—e.g. 50. b.g. sa aavidi, e oteAei (= ev aTfjAi;)). This, 
however, does not occur before 9, 9, X) but the v is either 
retained or changed in type (to p, y before 9, x: cf. p. 31) in 
the same way as before an unaspirated plosive: thus e.g. ttip 
9uAriv (376 B.G.) as Tsp ttoAiv (416), AiEpoy xpepccTov (410) as 
Toy KTipuKa (353). This treatment contrasts with that of modern 
Greek, where before the ivow fricative 9, 9, x a final v is lost in 
the same way as before a and other continuants—e.g. acc. sing. 
TO 9iAo as to crouyia and unlike e.g. tov TraTEpa (= [tomba- 
tera]). 

Some further confirmation of the plosive value of 9 in classical 
times is perhaps provided by the presumably onomatopoeic 
7rop96Au5, TTop9oA03£iv, for the sound of bubbling; and by the 
surely deliberate use of tt and 9 in Pindar’s description of a 
volcano [Pyth. i, 40 ff.; esp. dAA’ ev 6p9vaicriv TTETpas 9oivjaaa 
KuAivSopsva 9A6^ es pa9ETav 9Ep£i ttovtou irAdKa auv iraTdyco). 

Finally, when in e.g. Attic tragedy a short vowel is followed 
by a group comprising a plosive followed by a liquid, the 
syllable containing the vowel may be treated as light (see 
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further pp. looff.). It is, therefore, highly significant that the 
same option exists in the case of q>, 6, x + hquid, as e.g. Sophocles, 
O.C., 354-5, ... KaSusicov Xd 0 pa ( a to06’ Exppo-Or)... The same 
is also true of voiceless plosives with nasals, and here again the 
option also exists in the case of a form such as oTaOpos, whereas 
it does not where a fricative (ct) is followed by a nasal as in 
e.g. Kocrpos. 

The evidence thus seems conclusive that in 5 c. Attic 9, 9 , x 
represented plosives (as tt, t, k) and not fricatives (as a, or as 
9, 6, X in modern Greek). 

The continuation of the plosive pronunciation into a later 
period is shown by the fact that Latin renders Greek 9 at first 
as a simple p, later as ph (e.g. Pilipus, Philippus), but never in 
classical Latin times as^J which would have been appropriate 
for a fricative pronunciation. The fact, on the other hand, that 
e.g. Latin Fabius is rendered in Greek as Oapios is no counter- 
indication even for the period of such transcriptions; for Greek 
had no other way in which to represent the Latin/, and in such 
circumstances it would be quite normal to represent it by the 
Symbol for the nearest available sound in Greek, even though 
this were stili a plosive [ph]. For although fricatives and aspir- 
ates are not identical, they are phonetically (and often historic- 
ally) related —in fact the ancient Indian phoneticians apply the 
same term^ both to the air-stream of the fricatives and to the 
aspirated release of the plosives. There is an exact parallel to 
this in modern times, when unsophisticated speakers of an 
Indian language like Hindi borrow English words containing 
an /; for, having no fricative [f] in their own speech, they 
substitute for it the aspirated plosive—thus e.g. English film is 
rendered by philam. It was presumably in such a context that 
Cicero ridiculed a Greek witness who could not pronounce the 
first consonant of the name Fundanius (f Quintilian, i. 4. 14). 

However, there is no doubt that, as modern Greek shows, the 
aspirated plosives did eventually change to fricatives. Evidence 
is sometimes quoted which would suggest that the beginnings of 

usman, Iit. ‘heat, steam, vapour’, glossed in this use as vdyu, ‘wind’; cf. Allen, 
p. a6. 
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such a change could be traced to the 2 c. b.g. As mentioned 
above, the Greek grammarians generally agree in allocating 
9, 0, X to the same category of d9cova as tt, t, k, j 3 , 6, y, and not 
to the category of fiiii9cova (as a). Sextus Empiricus, however, 
[Adv. Gramm. = Math. I 102) mentions that ‘some people’ 
classify 9, 6, y with the fnjn'9cova; he is himself writing in the 
2 c. A.D., but Diogenes Laertius (vii. 57) seems to attribute a 
System of only six d9cova (tt, t, k, p, 5 , y) to the Stoic Diogenes 
Babylonius of the 2 c. b.g., thereby implying a classification of 
9, 0 , X 3.S fipi9cova. But other evidence is against so early a 
development, and the classification may simply be a Stoic 
aberration. It is true that Plato in the Cratylus (t427 A) classes 
9 with a in a category of ‘TrvsuuaTCoSri’; but he is here mainly 
concerned with the needs of his ‘gestural’ theory of the origin 
of language,^ and the classification provides no grounds for 
assuming a fricative pronunciation of 9 (cf. also p. 20 with 
note). 

With one problematic exception {Fedra in CIL P, 1413: cf. 
Schwyzer, p. 158) the first ciear evidence for a fricative pro¬ 
nunciation comes from the i c. a.d. in Pompeian spellings such 
as Dqfne ( = Ad9vri), and is particularly compelling in view of 
the form lasfe\ AaCT9ri (= Ado 0 ri). For the interchange of dental 
and labial is only likely to take place in the case of fricative 
articulations, [0] and [f], which are acoustically rather similar 
(compare the substitution of Cockney [f] for RP [ 0 ] [th), or the 
Russian substitution of (|) for Byzantine and modern Greek 0). 
From the 2 c. a.d. the representation of 9 by Latin f becomes 
common, and Latin grammarians have to give rules when to 
spell with f and when with phA In the 4 c. Wulfila renders 
Greek 9 and 0 by Gothic/and p (e.g. paiaufilus = 0e69iAos) f 
X is normally rendered by k, but in any case Gothic probably 
had no [x] (velar fricative) except as a non-syllable-initial 
allophone of h. 

1 Cf. Allen, TPS, 1948, p. 51. 

2 Thus Caper, GL, vii, p. 95 K; Sacerdos, GL, vi, p. 451 K; Diomedes, GL, i, 
p. 423 K. 

® The Gothic letter-forms in question, on the other hand, are not derived from 
the Greek; but this need not be for phonetic reasons. 
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It is possible that in some quarters the labial 9 may have 
developed its fricative pronunciation earlier than 9 or X5 for in 
the inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs in Rome from the 
2-3 c. A.D. 9 regularly appears as/, but 9 appears as th and x as 
ch or c. This in itself would not be conclusive proof of a plosive 
pronunciation for 9 and x> since Latin had no sign for a dental 
or velar fricative (though the alveolar* s might occasionally 
have been expected for the dental) n but in Greek inscriptions 
from the same source x tends to be confused with k (e.g. x^ts = 
KEiTai) and 9 with t (e.g. e9cov = etcov, irapTEvoa = iTap9£Vos), 
whereas no such confusion is found in the case of 9 and tt.^ 
These features may of course be dismissed as peculiarities of the 
dialect of the Jewish community; however, such a phased 
development as these inscriptions suggest is not improbable in a 
more general context, since labial plosives in a number of 
languages show a greater tendency to lose their stop articulation 
and develop to fricatives than do plosives of other series. In 
Ossetic, for example, (an Iranian language spoken in the 
Caucasus) Old Iranian t and k have developed initially to the 
aspirated plosives [th] and [kh]; but Old Iranian p has gone 
beyond the [ph] stage to give a fricative [f], e.g. (western 
dialect) fida ‘father’ from Old Iranian pitd,^ as against keemn 
(= [khsnun]) ‘to do, make’ from Old Iranian kunau-.‘^ 

On the fricative pronunciation of 9 it should finally be noted 
that none of the evidence enables us to say with certainty whether 
at a particular period it was a bilabial* fricative (phonetic 
Symbol [4>])5® though this may well have been an intermediate 
stage in its development to the labio-dental. 

It may be that a scholarly pronunciation of 9, 9 , x as plosives 
continued for some time in the schools. A Demotic Egyptian 

^ As in the form Apollopisius = -Pythius found in the Notae Tironeanae: cf. also 
p. 24. 

^ Cf. H. J. Leon, TAPA, 58 (1927), pp. 2iofr. 

® Armenian has gone a stage further, with hayr from Indo-European poter, and 
Celtic stili further with (Old Irish) athir. 

Cf. H. Pedersen, Die gemeinindoeuropaischen u. die vorindoeuropdischen Verschlms- 
laute (Dan. Hist. Filol. Medd., 32, no. 5), p. 13. 

“ Such sounds occur in e.g. Japanese (as in Fuji, or Jirumu = 'Eng. Jilm); in the 
Ewe language of Africa they contrast significantly with labio-dental [f] —e.g. [(j)u] 
‘bone’: [fu] ‘feather’. 
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text of the 2 c. a.d. containing some Greek transliterations shows 
that Greek cp and x there represented Egyptian ph and kh, and 
not the fricatives/and A; and in the Coptic writing devised in 
the 3 c. A.D. by Egyptian Christians largely on the basis of the 
Greek alphabet, 9, 9 , y are used to represent aspirated plosives 
or a combination of plosive and h. Elsewhere, both the Armenian 
and Georgian alphabets, formed around the 5 c. a.d., use 
symbols based on Greek y to represent their aspirated plosive 
k‘ [kh] and not their fricative x [x]; moreover, Greek words 
borrowed early into Armenian also show k‘ and not x for y 
(e.g. k‘art = ydpTris) l only after the 10 c. does Armenian x or / 
begin to appear for Greek y. There is even possibly some evi- 
dence that the plosive pronunciation continued in the schools 
up to the time when the Glagolitic alphabet was formed in the 
9 c. for the writing of Old Church Slavonic. 

However, there is little doubt that generally speaking the 
fricative pronunciation was well established in the Byzantine 
period. In such circumstances the earlier grammarians’ 
descriptions of the <p- 9 -x and tt-t-k series as Saou and vf^iAov 
respectively will of course have become meaningless; and the 
Byzantine commentators make various unconvincing attempts 
to explain them as applied to fricatives. Perhaps the most 
ingenious is that of an anonymous treatise TlEpl irpocrcpSicov 
inserted between two of the prefaces to the scholia on the 
grammar of Dionysius Thrax in the Codex Vaticanus gr. 14— 
the editor of which rightly comments, ‘multa eius auctor 
hariolatur’.^ The term Saau, this author suggests, is used meta- 
phorically from the ‘thicket’ ( 5 aaos) of trees on a mountain, 
since when the gusts of wind blow upon it they produce just 
such sounds, whereas no such effect is produced in ‘ unwooded ’ 
(ipiAoTEpos) country! Scholia in Dion. Thr., p. 152 H). 

In some of the Greek dialects other than Attic the develop- 
ment of the aspirated plosives to fricatives seems to have 
occurred in quite early times. In the case of 9 and y we can 
hardly expect literary evidence for this, since an Attic trans- 

^ A. Hilgard, Scholia in Dionysii Thracis artem grammaticam (= Grammatici Graeci, 
I. iii), p. xxvi. 
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cription of [f] or [x] could hardly use other than the symbols 
9 and y (cf. p. 20). But in the case of 6, the change to a dental 
fricative [ 9 ] as in modern Greek might be approximately 
represented in Attic by the alveolar fricative ct; and we do in 
fact find Laconian speech so represented in Attic writers— 
e.g. vai Tcb aico, rrapCTEvs in Aristophanes, cruiraTos in Thucy¬ 
dides. In the 4 c. B.G. spellings ofthis kind appear inscriptionally 
at Sparta (but the early ai& 5 v = decov in the text of Alcman may 
be due to later grammarians). a for 6 is also reported as a 
Laconian feature by Apollonius Dyscolus {De Constr., p. 54 U). 
It remains open to question whether the ct in these cases 
represents a dental [0] or whether in fact this had already 
changed in Laconian to the alveolar [s] which seems to be 
attested in its modern descendant Tsaconian. At an earlier 
period, however, if the form fop9ccioc found on a 6 c. ivory 
relief in the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta is not simply 
an error, it would indicate a value [0] for G and [f] for 9.^ 

The places of articulation for the aspirated plosives 9, 9 , y are 
the same as for the unaspirated it, t, k (see p. 14). 

jVofe on cpG, x0 

These combinations call for some comment in view of sug- 
gestions that they do not mean what they appear to mean, i.e. a 
succession of two aspirated plosives. Apart from inherited 
groups of this type (e.g. in 6900X^65, eyGpo?), a labial or velar 
plosive is regularly aspirated by assimilation when it comes to 
stand before the -Gr]- suffix of the aorist passive, e.g. in £Asi9Griv 
(from AeiTTCo), ISepyGriv (from SEpKopai); in inscriptions the 
preposition ek is also often assimilated to Ey before an initial 
aspirated plosive (see p. 15), which gives rise to the additional 
combination y9 in e.g. sy 9uAEa and compound Ey9o[priaavTi] 
(329 B.G.). The reason given for doubting the straightforward 
interpretation of these groups is that it would be impossible to 
pronounce an aspirated plosive when followed by another 
plosive—e.g. ‘Combinations like 9G6vos...yGcbv...constitute a 

^ Cf. p. 21 above, and R. Avena, Glotta, 44 (1966), pp. i4fF. 
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physiological impossibility in any actual language’.i This a 
priori dogma, frequently repeated in older works and even in 
some reputable modern ones,^ has no basis whatever in reality. 
Any phonetician will confirm and demonstrate the possibility of 
such sequences, and one can hear them as a normal feature of a 
number of living languages—as e.g. Armenian alot‘k‘ [ayothkh] 
‘prayer’, or Georgian p‘kPili ‘flour’, fitTmis ‘almost’, or 
Abaza (N.W. Caucasian) ap‘ q‘ a'' inivont’ . In fact there is a rule in 
Georgian that if a plosive consonant is followed by another located 
further back in the mouth, it must have the same kind of articu- 
lation as the following consonant—thus, if the second is aspir- 
ated, so must the first be (otherwise dissimilar groups can occur, 
as e.g. fbilisi ‘ Tiflis’ with voiceless aspirated followed by voiced 
unaspirated plosive) sequences of aspirated followed by unas- 
pirated plosive are also commonin modern Indian languages, e.g. 
in Hindi participial forms such as ‘writing’, ubhta ‘rising’. 

There is thus no phonetic improbability whatever about the 
first consonant of the groups (p0 and yQ being aspirated as well 
as the second.* What has usually been suggested by the objectors 

^ A. N. Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, p. 58. ^ LejeunCj p. 59. 

® Cf. H. Vogtj ‘Structure phonemique du g^orgien’, JVTS^ 18 (1958), pp. 5 fF. 

^ A more plausible prima facie case against the aspiration of both elements of 
these groups (which in fact, however, seems never to have been advanced) would 
be that it was contrary to the general principle of Grassmann^s Law (see p. 13), 
which converts, for example, -h ex'^^ dntr^co, and an expected 9p69co (cf. ©pd^/co) 
to Tp£(pco, by what is termed a ‘ dissimilation of aspirates But (fwsimilation typically 
involves the avozdance of repetition of an articulatory action, as a^ssimilation 
involves the extension of an articulatory posture; aspiration involves a particular 
posture of the larynx and pharynx (cf. A. G. Sen, Proc, IIICFS (1935), p. 189), and 
it is only the adoption of this posture that constitutes an action; thus in the examples 
covered by Grassmann’s Law, if both aspirates were preserved, it would involve 
changing the posture after the first aspirate in order to articulate the immediately 
following sound(s), and then readopting the posture for the second aspirate. Where 
there are no intervening articulations, the posture can be maintained and there is 
thus no case for dissimilation, but rather for assimilation. Successive aspirates of 
the same type, however, (e.g. 99) are eschewed, because they would involve first 
the release of the articulatory posture of lips or tongue and then its immediate 
readoption; Sen’s experimental r^ults for Bengali (loc. cit.) are here suggestive— 
‘When identical aspirated occlusives appear as arresting and releasing consonants 
in adjacent syllables the two consonants double just as doubling occurs in other 
languages’ (e.g. ph-ph -> pph), whereas ‘When the arresting and releasing con¬ 
sonant are different consonants, the two rarely fuse’ and ‘There is a tendency for 
the arresting member of the pair to become explosive, thus permitting the aspira¬ 
tion to separate it from the releasing member of the pair’. 
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to such groups is that the writing with 9 and x was a mere 
convention for unaspirated rr and k; but it is difiicult to see how 
such a convention could have come about, since in the geminate 
groups TTcp, t6, kx (see p. 19), where the first element certainly 
was unaspirated, the spelling with ir, x, k is normal;^ and even 
if such a convention were established, we should expect to find 
numerous misspellings based on the presumed actual pro- 
nunciation, whereas in fact there are only an insignificantly few 
(and non-Attic) examples—e.g. (7 c. Phocis) airOixov. That an 
actual change in this direction may have taken place at a later 
date in Egyptian and Italian Greek is suggested by writings 
with TT0, k 6 in papyri from the end of the 2 c. b.c., and by 
transcriptions into Latin, Demotic and Coptic. Modern Greek 
developments, however, suggest that this change was not 
general. 


The pronunciation of the aspirated plosives should present no 
difficulty for English speakers, since models are available in the 
voiceless plosives of English, when these begin a stressed initial 
syllable (as in pot, table, etc.), particularly if they are emphatically 
pronounced. Some special effort is required in non-initial 
positions, and here it should be remembered that the aspirated 
plosive is one sound and not two, as may be seen from the fact 
that the preceding syllable in a word like aocpos is regularly 
light and not heavy f for the <p belongs entirely to the following 
syllable (i.e. [so-phos]) and so is quite different from the pro- 

^ The occasional writing of e.g. Za<p<pcb forSairipcoisreadilyexplainableasagraphic 
doubling after the analogy of other (unaspirated) geminated forms. The isolated £x 
XaAKiSoa (445 B.c.) beside usualEKx- ofthesame period could be a simple error, as 
EX AectPou. Eustathius (on II. xii, 208) observes, ‘ocvfip ydp "EAAtiv ou SnrAdjEi tci Saara ’. 

^ A total of five exceptions from the whole of extant Greek literature (e.g. 
trochaic 6(p;v once each in Homer and Hipponax) may point to an occasional pro¬ 
nunciation which is of little statistical importance compared with the over- 
whelming general agreement of the evidence. Ancient authorities vary in their 
explanation of Sqav in II. xii, 208; according to a scholiast on Hephaestion, for 
example, (p. 291 C) the heavy quantity is due to the aspiration (6id ttiv aipoSpoTTiTa 
ToO TTVEOpaTos), and according to Marius Victorinus {GL, vi, p. 67 K) is caused by 
lengthening of the 9; but the author of the treatisellEpi SpprivEias (255; Gr., iii, 
p. 317 Spengel) suggests that the syllable is in fact light, so that this would be a 
‘meiuric’ line, deliberately used for effect. W. Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 431, 
comments, ‘rem in suspenso relinquere tutissimum est’. 
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nunciation of English words like saphead, fathead, blockhead, 
where the plosive and the [h] are divided between separate 
syllablesd 

However, there is a difiiculty which most English speakers are 
likely to experience—namely, of clearly distinguishing the 
voiceless Mwaspirated plosives from the aspirated, both in 
speaking and hearing; and the resuit of an attempt at the correct 
pronunciation may thus only be confusion. There is conse- 
quently some practical justification, as a pedagogical device, 
for pronouncing the aspirated plosives, in the Byzantine manner, 
as fricatives; if this solution is adopted, however, care must be 
taken to pronounce the y as a welax fricative (i.e. as in loch), and 
not, as often heard, indistinguishably from (with consequent 
confusion between e.g. Kpovos and xpdvos). 


(ii) Voiced* plosives 

In his classification of the category of consonants termed d9cova 
(cf. p. 17) Dionysius Thrax {^Ars Gramm., pp. I2f. U) describes 
the series ( 3 , 5 , y as ‘ intermediate ’ (qsaa) between the aspirated 
and unaspirated; Dionysius of Halicarnassus {De Comp. xiv, 
pp. 55 f. UR) similarly refers to them variously as pEcra, koivcc, 
ETrfKoiva, pETpia, and psTa^u. This terminology was continued 
by the Latin grammarians as media (a term stili sometimes 
found, like tenuis, in current works; cf. p. 13). 

There is no doubt that the sounds represented by | 3 , 6, y were 
voiced. They do not combine in groups with voiceless sounds 
(thus e.g. Asyco but AsAexTai), and are regularly rendered by 

1 The fact that in some early forms of the Greek alphabet (as at Thera) 9 and x 
are represented by ttA and kA is of no significance; it is simply a matter of a digraph 
being used for a single sound, where no special single Symbol had been inherited 
(a single Symbol was, however, available for modified use as [th], in the Semitic 
so-called ‘emphatic’, i.e. velarized, dental ‘ Teth’); one may compare the case of 
the aspirated plosives in modern Indian languages, where Hindi, for example, 
(using a Sanskritic script) has single symbols, but Urdu (using a Perso-Arabic 
script, which has not inherited such symbols) employs the unaspirated consonant- 
symbols combined with h; even the Sanskrit script has to use a conjunct character 
for the dialectal Ih of Vedic. 

^ There is of course no need to follow modern Greek practice in pronouncing 
a palatal fricative [9] before front vowels. 
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voiced sounds in other languages—e.g. Latin barbarus, draco, 
grammatica. The question then arises why the Greeks described 
them as ‘middle’. It has been suggested by Sturtevant (p. 86), 
following Kretschmer, that they were in fact voiced aspirates, 
rather like the bh, dh, gh of Sanskrit; but there is no evidence 
whatever for this, and, as Sturtevant has to recognize, trans- 
criptions of Greek names on Indian coins show no such equiva- 
lence (AioqfiSou, for example, is represented simply as Diya- 
medasa and not Dhiyamedhasa). 

Whilst accepting that these consonants were normal voiced 
plosives, the attempt has been made to justify the Greek 
terminology as meaning that the voiced series was ‘indifferent’ 
to the opposition of aspirate/non-aspirate found in the voiceless 
series^—but this is probably to attribute too great a sophistica- 
tion to Greek phonological theory.^ More probably the use of 
such terms as pEca simply indicates the writers’ perplexity when 
faced with phenomena which were not describable within their 
favourite binary framework—in H. Ammann’s expression,® a 
‘ Verlegenheitsausdruck’. The truth is that European phonetics 
was slow to discover the nature of‘voice’, i.e. glottal vibration, 
as a distinctive feature of consonants—though it had been 
familiar to the Indians from earliest times;* it remained com- 
pletely unnoticed through the middle ages, and only began to 
be recognized in the nineteenth century, largely through the 
impact of Indian teaching. Aristotle does indeed observe {Hist. 
An. iv. 9, 535 a) the function of the larynx in distinguishing 
vowels from consonants, but the matter is taken no further 
either by him or by later writers. 

There seems no reason to doubt that in classical times the 
value of p, 5 , y was that of voiced plosives, much as the English 
b, d and ‘hard’ g, with places of articulation as for the cor- 
responding voiceless sounds (see p. 14). 

It is of course well known that in modern Greek these sounds 

1 Thus H. M. Hoenigswald, ‘Media, Neutrum und Zirkumflex’, in Festschrift 
A. Debrunner (1954), pp. 209 ff. 

^ Cf. N. E. Collinge, ‘The Greek use of the term “middle” in linguistic analysis 
Word, 19 (1963), pp. 232 ff. 

® Glotta, 24 (1935), p. 161. « Cf. Allen, pp. 33 ff. 
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have generally become fricatives, viz. [v], [ 3 ], [y]. But there is 
no reason to believe that this development had taken place until 
a much later period. None of the philosophers or grammarians 
classifies p, 6, y as f)ni9cova (cf. p. 17), which they would have 
done had they been fricatives; and in the Cratylus (1427 A) 
Plato specifically refers to the ‘constriction’ and ‘pressure’ of the 
tongue in pronouncing 6 as well as t. Other evidence is similar 
to that for the plosive (and against the fricative) pronunciation 
of the aspirates (see pp. igf.). Thus there is no loss of nasal 
consonants before p, 6, y as there is before the fricative u, or as 
before the modern Greek sounds (e.g. acc. sing. to yct^o); and 
assimilation is found in inscriptional tsh PoAev, TTXrjy yea (late 
5 c., = TTiv pouAfiv, ttAtiv yfjs) just as in e.g. Tep ttoAiv, Toy 
KTipuKa. In Attic tragedy and comedy a syllable containing a 
short vowel before a group consisting of p, 5 , or y plus p may 
be scanned light in the same way as before the groups ir, t, or k 
plus p—which is also suggestive of a plosive value (see further 
pp. looff.). 

Amongst minor pieces of evidence may be mentioned the 
presumably alliterative ttIveiv kci pivsiv in Aristophanes, Frogs, 
740^ (cf. ‘zcine and re^omen’), which is elfectively so only if both 
initials are of the same, i.e. plosive, type. It seems likely also that 
Greek p stili represented a plosive in the time of Cicero, who 
{'\Fam. ix. 22. 3) identifies the pronunciation of pivEi with that 
of the Latin bini. 

In the Jewish catacombs of Rome, inscriptions of the 2-3 c. 
A.D. regularly represent the Latin consonantal u (which was by 
then a fricative [v]) by the Greek p (e.g. Pi^it) ; this, however, is 
not necessarily evidence for a fricative value of p, since, even if 
P were stili a plosive in Greek, it was nevertheless the closest 
Greek sound to the Latin [v].^ 

There is some evidence in non-Attic dialects (Boeotian, 
Elean, Pamphylian) for a fricative development of these sounds 
from the 4 c. b.g. In some of these cases (and on Egyptian 
papyri) we find omission of y between vowels of which the first 

^ Cf. Clouds, 394: Pponf) Kal iropBfi opoico. 

“ Cf. H. J. Leon, TAPA, 58 (1927), p. 227. 
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is a front vowel (e.g. oXioa = oAiyos); this is at first sight 
suggestive of the modern Greek development of y to [y] (via a 
voiced palatal fricative^), but the modern pronunciation applies 
only to the position before front vowels (e.g. £9ayE). This 
particular phenomenon is occasionally found in Attic from the 
late 4 c. B.G. (e.g. oAiapyiai); but it does not seem to have been a 
Standard pronunciation; in fact Herodian (i, p. 141; tih 
p. 926 L) specifically States that Plato Comicus treated it as a 
barbarism in attributing it to the demagogue Hyperbolus. 

When Wulfila established his orthography for Gothic in the 
4 c. A.D., he adopted the Greek p, 6, y to represent Gothic 
phonemes which in some cases were pronounced as voiced 
fricatives; but, in the absence of a phonemic contrast between 
voiced fricatives and plosives in Gothic, this need not indicate a 
fricative pronunciation for the Greek. Similar considerations 
apply to the rendering by symbols based on p, 6, y of Armenian 
sounds which were probably voiced aspirates.^ In the 9 c. a.d., 
however, the Cyrillic alphabet adopted |3 for the fricative [v], 
and used a modified letter for the plosive [b] (cf. Russian b, 6), 
which is positive evidence for the fricative value of the Greek 
letter at that time. 

It is not possible to establish with certainty at what precise 
period the fricative pronunciation of | 3 , 6, y developed. But 
certainly it had not done so in classical times. 


(iii) Labio-velars 

Before leaving the plosive consonants, it may be mentioned that 
in Proto-Greek, and stili preserved in Mycenaean, there was a 
series of labio-velars, i.e. velar plosives with simultaneous 
lip-rounding (as e.g. Latin qu : cf. VL, pp. 16 If.). The Mycenaean 
symbols (which do not distinguish between voiced and voiceless, 

^ Cf. Armenian Diozen = AioyJvris (ii c.) etc.; similarly in some modern Greek 
dialects. 

^ Cf. Allen, ArchL., 3 (1951), pp. I34f Only from c. 10 c. a.d. is Greek p some- 
times rendered by Armenian v: similarly y by i (= voiced velar fricative from 
c. 8 c.); but spellings with b, g could simply represent learned transcriptions; there 
are occasional renderings of Greek 8 by Arm. fricative r. 
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aspirated and unaspirated) are transcribed with in ali other 
dialects the labio-velars have been replaced by labidis or (before 
front vowels) dentals—e.g. Myc. re-qo-me-no = leiq’‘omenoi (cf. 
AeiTTopevoi), -qe = (cf. te), -qo-ta = -q^hontds (cf. -96vTris), 
su-qo-ta-o = sug^otddn (cf. CTupcoTqs)- 


(iv) Nasals 

Greek has two special symbols for nasal consonants, p and v. 
The values of these are clearly described by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (f-Oe Comp. xiv, xxii, pp. 53, 103 UR) as 
respectively bilabial [m] (‘the mouth being firmly closed by 
the lips’) and dental [n] (‘the tongue rising to make contact 
with the edges of the teeth ’), the air in both cases being ‘ partially 
expelled through the nostrils’. There is a third nasal sound in 
Greek, namely the velar [ q] ; but, having no separate symbol, 
this is generally represented by y, and is discussed in more 
detail below. 

At the end of a word, before an initial vowel or a pause, only 
the dental nasal v occurs. But before initial plosives other than 
dentals, this is frequently replaced in inscriptions by a nasal of 
the same class as the initial (i.e. by bilabial p or velar y) if the 
two words are closely connected in sense. In the case of the 
preposition sv^ there are very few exceptions to this practice in 
the 5 c. E.G. (and indeed up to the Christian era)—thus e.g. sp 
ttoAsi, sy kukAoi (= ev kukAco). Before initial labials it is also 
common in the article (tov, ttiv, twv), orav, edv, and in other 
forms before pev and TTsp, particularly from the mid-5 c. to the 
end of the 4 c. Before initial velars it is principally found in ev 
and the article-forms. Examples of its occurrence in looser 
combinations of words are TSTrapop ttoSov, Aispoy yp^tJ^ocTov 
(= TETTdpcov TToScov, lEpcov —and even OTEcrap 

irpoadE (= CTTpCTav 77 .).^ 

^ Likewise §uv/auvj but this is in any case infrequent. For details see M. Hecht, 

Orthographisch-dialektische Forschungen auf Grund attischer Inschriften. 

2 There are rare cases of assimilation across punctuation: thus... oi 5 otpeiXouam' 
9iAo5ri[jioa... (= oi 5 * 69eiAouaiv* ; late 4 c.). 
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These spellings clearly indicate that, at least in the closer 
combinations, the assimilation to |ji or y (= [g]) was normal in 
speech of the 5 c. The exceptions which write e.g. ev ttoAei, in 
the manner of our MSS^ and texts, are readily explained as 
analogical spellings (just as in English we invariably write in 
even in e.g. in between, where it is commonly pronounced as 
[im]). The assimilative spelling (i.e. with p or y) is of course 
normal in compounds of cruv- and Iv-, e.g. aup^alvco, EyKAlvoo, 
though even in such cases inscriptions occasionally show the 
analogical forms. 

This assimilation of a final v seems also to have been normal 
before other types of initial consonant, the assimilation here 
being complete; thus inscriptions show e.g. ect craviSi, toA Aoyov, 
Ep po[Soi (= EV 'P66cp); before initial cr followed by a consonant, 
the final v is lost altogether by simplification—hence e.g. e 
oteAei.^ a close parallel to this situation survives in modern 
Greek, where the v of e.g. tov, Tf)v, 5 ev is assimilated in pro- 
nunciation to the class of a foUowing plosive, but is lost altogether 
before other consonants (or in other words, has been fully 
assimilated, and the resulting double consonant simplified, as 
regularly in the modern language: thus e.g. tov Aoyov -»t 6 A 
A6yo(v) TO Aoyo). 

We conclude, therefore, that words showing a final v in our 
texts, when followed by a word with which they were closely 
connected in sense, assimilated it in pronunciation to the 
following initial consonant, either partially or fully, and were 
pronounced with [n] only when the initial itself was a dental 
plosive or nasal (i.e. t, 5 , 6 , or v). 

It is of course possible that in artificially careful or formal 
speech the assimilation may have been avoided (rather as some 
speakers of English use the ‘strong’ form of the definite article 
the even before consonants). And assimilation will never have 
been normal between words which were not closely connected; 
so that Dionysius of Halicarnassus {De Comp. xxii, p. 103 UR), 
discussing a verse of Findar containing the sequence xAuTctv 

^ But examples of the assimilative spelling are found on some papyri. 

^ Also rarely the unsimplified form sje ffTEXE[i (but cf. p. lo, n. i). 
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TreuTTETE, finds it a harsh juxtaposition on account of the dif- 
ference in class between the final dental v and the initial 
bilabial tt. 

We have already mentioned that, in addition to the dental 
and bilabial nasals, there was in Greek, as in, for example, 
English and Latin {VL, pp. 27f.), a velar nasal sound, oc- 
curring before velar plosive consonants, where it is represented 
by y—e.g. oyKupa, syxos, eyybs. Varro identified this with the 
sound of the n in Latin angulus etc., which was clearly a velar 
nasal (described by Nigidius Figulus as ‘inter litteram n g" 
and as not involving contact with the (hard) palate) d The use 
of n to indicate this sound, as in Latin, is understandable 
enough, since the velar pronunciation is automatic before velar 
plosives; and similar spellings with v are found in Attic 
inscriptions (e.g. 7-6 c. b.c. euyuo; 3 c. iTEpiTUvxccvouaiv)But 
the normal Greek spelling with y for [q] is on the face of it 
remarkable, since it is as though we were to write e.g. English 
inkyfinger as igk,figger.^ There is nothing in the nature of a velar 
plosive that would account for the nasalization of a preceding 
plosive; so that the only logical explanation for such spellings 
would be if y had this nasal [g] value in some other environ- 
ment where it was phonetically intelligible; from such a con- 
text the writing with y could then have been transferred to 
other positions (on the principle, familiar also to some modern 
schools of phonology, that a given sound must always be 
allotted to the same phoneme). 

The most obvious candidate for providing such an environ- 
ment is the position before a following nasal, that is, if yp 
and/or yv were pronounced [gm], [gn] (like the ngm, ngn in 
English hangman, hangnail), as in the case of Latin magnus etc. 
{VL, pp. 23IL). 

There is in fact a tradition, preserved in Priscian {^GL, ii, 
p. 30 K) as ascribed by Varro to Ion (probably of Chios), that 

^ Cf. also Marius Victorinus in GL, vi, pp. 16, 19 K. 

^ V is also sometimes found for n before labiai consonants: e.g. ^]avpavEV (=Xaa- 
pdvEiv); but this may have its origin in the spelling of compounds (cf. p. 32). 

® The Greek practice was adopted by Wulfila for Gothic, but scribes occasionally 
replace the g by n. 
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the [q] sound represented by y in ctyKupa etc. had a special 
name in Greek, and that this name was ayiaa; since the Greek 
names of letters are otherwise related to the sounds they 
represent, such a name makes sense only if it is pronounced 
[agma], that is, if the y is pronounced [g] in the position before 
the nasal pd 

This hypothesis further explains certain anomalies in the ist 
pers. of the perfect passive; consider, for example, the following 
forms; 

(a) Present (A) grd sing. perf. (c) ist sing. perf. 

(i) Aey-opai AeAex-toi AsAEy-pai 

(ii) 96£yy-o|jiai £q)6EyK-Tai EcpOEy-pai 

In the forms of (a) and (b), verb (ii) differs from verb (i) in 
having a nasal [g], represented by y, preceding the final con¬ 
sonant of the root; but in (r) both verbs have parallel forms— 
which, if y here = [g], would mean that verb (ii) has lost its 
nasal. This situation would be explained, however, if the y of 
yp were pronounced [g]; for the original form will then have 
been £96£yypai, where yyp = [ggm], which is phonetically 
simplified to [gm], written yp: so that the nasality is not then 
lost. There would be a close parallel to this in the Latin spelling 
of the combination of con+gnosco as cognosco, etc. {VL, p. 23). 
The change of [g] to [ g] in AsAsypai is exactly parallel to that 
of [b] to [m] in e.g. TExpip-pai from Tpipco. 

Such an interpretation of the evidence is not accepted by all 
scholars. It has been suggested that in e.g. AsAsypai the y could 
have been pronounced [g], the spellings E96£ypai (and dypa) 
etc. representing a purely graphic simplification for E99£yypai, 
dyypa (with yy pronounced as [gg]).^ But it is surprising that 
the simplified spellings are so consistent, particularly as, on this 
supposition, they are phonetically ambiguous; and also that 
such simplification should take place only in the case of this 
group. Such a hypothesis, of course, simply accepts and fails to 
explain the [g] value ofy in the sequences yx, yy, yy. On the 

1 Cf. B. Einarson, CP, 62 (1967), p. 3 and n. ii. 

^ Cf. Lejeune, p. 125, n. 5. 
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practical side, its acceptance would involve some difficulty for 
the modern reader, since it would mean differentiating in pro- 
nunciation not only between e.g. AsAsyirai with y = [g] and 
EcpOsypai with y = [gg] (where the latter but not the former 
has a nasal in the present), but also between e.g. £i'Ar|yirai with 
[g] and eApAsynai with [i]g], where both have a nasal in the 
present (Aayxdvco, EAeyyco).! The argument of L. Lupa§ {SC, 
8 (1966), p. 11) that a group [gm] is improbable in view of the 
elimination of [nm] (as in auvp<x)(ia ^ crupu., etc.) is irrelevant; 
a difference of treatment would be entirely in accordance with 
the much higher frequency of occurrence, and so ‘ redundancy 
of dental over velar in Greek (as in most languages), involving 
greater phonetic instability: one may compare the case of 
Sanskrit, where, for example, a junction of the type [n+j] ^ 
[nj],withassimilationofdentaltopalatal, but [q +j]remains[Qj].2 

On the balance of the evidence, as well as on practical 
grounds, the pronunciation [pm] is recommended for yq in all 
cases. Surprisingly, however, there is no cogent evidence for yv 
= [r)n], so that in this respect the Greek situation appears to be 
the reverse of the Latin.® 

As mentioned above (p. 15), the preposition was pro- 
nounced as [eg] not only before voiced plosives but also before 
other voiced consonants; in the case of an initial 9, however, as 
C-g- sy HOtKsSoviacr, it will be apparent from the foregoing 
discussion that its probable pronunciation was [e g] and not [eg]. 

One cannot of course exclude the possibility mentioned by 
Sturtevant (p. 65) that some Greeks may have alfected a 
‘spelling pronunciation’ for yp, based on the more general 
value of y = [g]; so that the current practice in this country 
of pronouncing it as [gm] need not be condemned outright. 
But even for such speakers grammatical analogies are likely to 
have induced a pronunciation [gm] in words like EcpOsypai; and 
the subsequent development of e.g. TipSypa to colloquial 

1 Being in the one case (sAcyxco) an integral part of the root, but in the other an 
‘ infix ’ characterizing the present. 

^ Cf. Allen, ‘A note on “instability”’, MF, 1960, pp. 27f.; Sandhi, p. 86. 

® Cf. R. L. Ward, Language, 20 (1944), pp. 73 ff. Spellings such as ayyvouaioCT for 
'Ayvoiiaios (Meisterhans, p. 76) are too isolated to be significant. 
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modern Greek irpapa is more readily explained on the basis of 
a pronunciation with [i]m]d 

The peculiarity of the Greek convention in rendering [q] 
before velar plosives by y leads one to consider its adequacy. 
According to Varro, the adoption of this convention was also 
proposed by Accius for Latin {VL, pp. 27 f.), which would have 
involved writing e.g. aggulus, agcora for angulus, ancora', but it is 
easy to see that this would have led to phonetic ambiguity, since 
in Latin both [gg] and [gg] occur (e.g. angens, aggeris). One 
looks, therefore, for the possibility of similar ambiguity in 
Greek; and a possible source presents itself. Voiceless plosives in 
Greek become voiced before other voiced plosives; thus the 
preposition ek (see above) is inscriptionally written ey before (3 
and 6, and also, which is relevant to our inquiry, before y, as 
e.g. in EK + yovos ^ Eyyovocr. 

This example, meaning ‘offspring, descendant’, indicates the 
possible ambiguity of the digraph yy. For here it has the value 
[gg] ; but in lyysvfis ‘innate, native, kindred’ the preposition is 
not EK but £V, and so the pronunciation is [gg]. The situation is, 
however, largely saved by maintaining the spelling ek in the 
former case; thus, in the 5-4 c. b.g., against 13 inscriptional 
examples of the spelling Eyyovoa we find 27 examples of 
EKyovoo; from c, 300 b.g. Eyyovoa is abandoned, but reappears 
in the 2 c. a.d. and also occurs as a MS variant with EKyovog in 
literary texts.^ Similarly £Kypd<pEiv is the normal spelling for the 

^ In the similar and earlier development of yiyvonai, y;yv6aKco to yfvoucn etc. 
(Attic from c. 300 b.o.) there may be special considerations connected with the 
preceding y (and perhaps i). 

^ The situation with regard to eyyovos in thespecial sense of ‘ grandson ’ is puzzling. 
It is sometimes assumed to be the same word, but it appears in literature relatively 
late (e.g. Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. vi. 37; cf. Plutarch, Per. 3) and seems to have been 
formally distinguished from ficyovos = ‘offspring’; this is expressly stated by various 
late sources, e.g. Etym. Gud. : lyyova 5ic( tcov Sboyy CTunaivEi Tct tekvcx twv tekvcov [ote 64 ] 
6ic( Tou K ypd9£Tai EKyova Tct ? 5 ia tekto. But as a resuit of the two possible values of yy, 
confusion of the two spellings was evidently common (and is infact commentedupon 
by Eustathius, 1460, 18); thus in the N.T., whereas the Codex Bezae has lyyova for 
‘grandchildren’ in I Tim. 5. 4, other MSS have Ixyova; and in an inscription of 
Ephesus {c. 85 B.c.) the same ambiguity probably leads to the writing of SKyeypap- 
pEvoua for lyy. = Sv-y. (cf. G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr.^, no. 742, 29 and note); 
conversely in Samos {c. 305 B.c.) Evyovoia for lyy. = Ix-y. (Dittenberger, no. 333,25). 

As regards colloquial speech, however, modern Greek lyyovo; and iyyovi (with 
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word meaning ‘to copy’ or ‘to delete’, since a spelling Eyypd- 
cpsiv could be interpreted as ‘ to write in, inscribe ’; in an inscrip- 
tion of r. 303 b.c. eyypaiyaoQai is found alongside SKypavpacrdai, 
both in the sense of‘to copy’,i and an Arcadian inscription of 
the 3 c. B.c. has the form EyypacpsTCo in the sense of‘to delete’.^ 
Such forms are, however, rare, although before (3 and 6 (where 
no ambiguity can arise) Ey is regular in Attic inscriptions until 
the I c. B.c. 

The writing of yy for [gg] also survives in II. xx, 458 Kocy 
yovu (from KaT(d) yovu), though even here some good MSS 
have KctK yovu (see note in Leaf’s edn.) 

A strictly phonemic solution to the spelling of the Greek [g] 
sound would require a special Symbol for it (i.e. its recognition 
as a distinet phoneme).'* But it is hardly surprising that the 
Greeks did not attempt this; for ambiguities were few and 
avoidable by ‘analogical’ or ‘morphophonemic’ writing; and 
compared with [n] and [m] the occurrences of [q] were limited 
to a few contexts—it could not, for instance, occur initially or 
before a vowel. In fact no European languages employing the 
Greco-Roman alphabet have found it necessary to augment it 
for this purpose—English, for example, writes n for [g] before 
velars and ng elsewhere (with some phonetic ambiguity in e.g. 
RP longer, linger, Bangor beside banger, hanger, etc.—apart from 
the ‘soft’ pronunciation in danger etc.); special symbols are 
found only in the Old Germanic Runic and Old Celtic Ogham 
Systems of writing. 

[rjg]) suggest that, unless thay are based on ‘spelling pronunciation’, the word for 
‘grandson’ was a compound of Iv and not ek (cf. W. Schulze, KZ, 33 (1895), 
p. 376; Schwyzer,p. 3 i 7 ),oratleastacontaminationofEKyovosandEyyevTis, leading 
in either case to a pronunciation with [Qg] even in antiquity. 

^ Dittenberger, no. 344, 61. 

^ E. Schwyzer, Dial. gr. exemp. epig. potiora^, no. 668, 14. 

® For further discussions of these matters cf. L. J. D. Richardson, ‘Agma, a 
forgotten Greek letter’, in Hermathena, 58 (1941), pp. 57 ff., and ‘Double gamma as 
true “double-^” in Greek’, in TPS, 1946, pp. 156ff. 

^ Cf. B. E. Newton, Lingua, 12 (1963), p. 155. It could not be considered as an 
allophone of the /g/ phoneme since, as we have seen, both [Qg] and [gg] occur; in 
most cases it could be treated as an allophone of the /n/ phoneme (viz. before velar 
consonants), but to do so in the case ofthesequence[om] (ya), though theoretically 
possible in the absence of a sequence va, would be phonetically perverse, since it 
would imply that the following labial consonant was responsible for the velar 
quali ty. 
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(v) Liquids* 

This peculiar title is generally applied at the present day to 
sounds of the [ 1 ] and [r] type. It derives from the Latin term 
liquidus, which in turn is used by the Latin grammarians to 
translate the Greek uypos. The Greek term is applied by 
Dionysius Thrax to the four consonants A, p, v, p {Ars Gramm., 
p. 14 U) scholiasts’ explanations of the word are various, but 
the most general opinion seems to be that it means ‘fluid’, in 
the sense of ‘unstable’, with reference to the values of these 
consonants for quantitative metrical purposes, since many 
groups consisting of plosive + A, p, v or p leave a preceding 
syllable containing a short vowel of ‘doubtful’ or ‘common’ 
quantity, as in e.g. TraTpos, tekvov (see further pp. 100 ff.)—and 
this condition of the syllable is also referred to as uypos. In 
Latin this applies only to l and r, and since m and n are in any 
case classifiable as ‘nasals’, the term Tiquid’ has come to have 
its more restricted, current meaning; in this sense it remains a 
useful term, since a class-definition of these sounds in articu- 
latory terms is a somewhat complex matter.^ 

A There are no useful descriptions of this sound by the 
grammarians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus simply mentions that 
it is produced by the tongue and palate, and that, by contrast 
with p, it is soothing to the ear and the sweetest of the continuant 
sounds {De Comp. xiv, pp. 53 f. UR). But from comparison with 
cognates in other languages, and from its value in modern 
Greek, we may safely say that it was a lateral* [ 1 ] sound; and 
unlike English or Latin {VL, pp. 33 f.), there is no evidence that 
in Attic it was under any circumstances ‘dark’ or ‘velarized’ 
before consonants; it was thus probably a ‘ciear’ [!] in all 
contexts, and so more similar to that of French than of English.^ 

^ With an alternative term diiETdpoXos (explained as notchangingwhenstem-final 
in noun and verb inflexion). This term is translated as immutabilis by Marius 
Victorinus {GL, vi, p. 6 K), but is not generally adopted; it does not appear in the 
Armenian version of Dionysius. 

^ Cf. R. Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant & M. Halle, Preliminaries to Speeck Analysis, 
pp. igff. 

® Dialectally, however, there is evidence of‘dark’ variants in some contexts. Old 
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p Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes this sound as being 
pronounced by ‘ the tip of the tongue rising to the palate near 
the teeth’ and ‘fanning’ or ‘beating’ out the air (fDr Comp. 
xiv, p. 54 UR); the MSS read either dtTToppnrijouCTrig or 
ccTroppaTrijouaris (cf. also p. 56 UR), but it makes little dif- 
ference to the meaning, and Plato clearly refers to the tongue as 
being ‘least static and most vibrant’ in the production of this 
sound {'\Crat., 426 E). What is being described is clearly a trilled, 
alveolar [r] sound, as e.g. in Italian or some Scottish pronuncia- 
tions, and not as in Southern English, where it is more retracted 
and less strongly articulated (with single tap, friction, or 
neither). One may further note the use of the sound in the 
presumably onomatopoeic pct^siv, pujEiv, dppd^eiv for the 
snarling of dogs (cf. VL, p. 32).^ 

Generally speaking [r] is a voiced sound, but in certain 
environments in classical Attic it seems to have been voiceless. 
What we are actually told by the grammarians is that p was 
aspirated at the beginning of a word, and that when a double pp 
occurred in the middle of a word the first element was un- 
aspirated and the second aspirated (e.g. fHerodian, i, pp. 
546 f. L). These descriptions are followed in the Byzantine 
practice of writing initial p and medial p^, and are supported 
at an earlier period by Latin transcriptions such as rhetor, 
Pyrrhus', stili earlier occasional evidence is found in (non-Attic) 
inscriptions, as Corcyra p^opatai. But one also finds Boeotian 
Apa(paa[[^oi 5 oi (= papcjpBcb), and the transcription hf in e.g. 
Armenian hfetor (similarly in Coptic and Demotic Egyptian). 
As Sturtevant (p. 62) has suggested, we may probably interpret 
this variation as meaning that the aspiration neither preceded 

Armenian distinguished both a dark l and a ciear 1; the former occupies the 
position of X in the alphabet, and tends to be used to transcribe X in Greek words, 
more particularly in the vicinity of non-front vowels. This may well reflect an 
Asiatic Greek peculiarity; modern Gappadocian Greek shows developments of a 
labial or velar nature in such contexts (e.g. fipyo < dXoyo, 6oy6<6oX6s), and 
Hesychius has the perhaps significant gloss Kdpua tloirriKa for both aXapot and auapct; 
cf. A. Thumb, ‘Die griechischen Lehnworter im Armenischen BZ, 9 (1900), 
pp. 388 ff. 

1 Armenian distinguishes both a rolled r and a fricative r (cf. Allen, TPS, 1950, 
PP- '93~7)) of which the former occupies the position of p in the alphabet (though 
there is much variation in the rendering of p in Greek words). 
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nor followed the [r], but was simultaneous with it, i.e. that the 
sound was a ‘breathed’ or voiceless [r] (ali aspiration in Greek, 
unlike Sanskrit, being voiceless). Dialectal support for such a 
value has been seen in the modern Tsakonian development of 
[si-] from Laconian pi-,i though this also suggests a fricative 
pronunciation of p.^ 

Such a sound is found as a distinet phoneme in e.g. modern 
Icelandic hringur ‘ring’ (contrasting with voiced [r] in ringur 
‘gust’); but in Greek it was merely a contextual variant, or 
‘allophone’, since initial p was regularly voiceless. The only 
exception of which we are told by Herodian is in the name 
’Papo5 and its derivatives (loc. cit.; cf. also Choeroboscus, Schol. 
in Theod., ii, p. 43 H); the reason for this exception may be that 
the following syllable begins with p, but another word petpos is 
also cited by a scholiast on Dionysius Thrax (p. 143 H) as 
Aeolie meaning gp^puov or Ppe905, and the non-aspiration is 
here explained as being due to the dialect (of which ‘psilosis’ 
is a characteristic feature). If the reason does lie in the p of the 
second syllable, we should of course also expect to have voiced 
initial ^ (and not p) in the rare reduplicated forms of the type 
pEpUTTCoiJisva {Od. vi, 59), pepTcpSai (Pindar, Fr. 318).® In the 
case of the double pp it may be, as the grammatical tradition 
has it, that only the second element was aspirated, i.e. that the 
geminate began voiced and ended voiceless; but this rule could 
be artificial and based on the pattern of e.g. 'AtSIs, Zaircpco, 
Bdxxos (cf. p. 19), which are specifically mentioned in this 
connection by Choeroboscus (p. 44 H). 

Apart from initials and geminates, it is also reported that p 
was aspirated (i.e. probably voiceless) after aspirated plosive 
consonants, i.e. in the groups 9p, 6p, XP (thus j Choeroboscus, 
Schol. in Theod., i, p. 257 H; cf. ii, p. 44 H, and Schol. in Dion. 

1 Cf. M. Vasmer, KZ, 51 (1923). P- 158. 

^ Note also, on e.g. coins of the ‘ Indo-Scythian ’ Ku§an dynasty (from early 
2 c. A.D.), the representation of Iranian (Bactrian) s, in a script of Greek origin, by 
the Symbol f, which has been assumed to derive from P with a superscript breathing: 
cf. R. Gobl in F. Altheim & R. Stiehl, Finanzgeschichte der Spdtantike, p. 183. This 
may receive some support from the further hypothesis mentioned in n. i on p. 41 
below. 

® Boeckh does in fact write pEp!96ai. 
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Thr., p. 143 H).i This peculiarity is further supported by Latin 
transcriptions such as Prhjgia, Trhepto, Crhysippus. Conversely it 
helps to explain the development whereby, for example, TSTp- 
iTTiTos becomes TsOpiTnros and Trpo-opa becomes 9poupd, since 
the p in these words will first have become aspirated (devoiced) 
before an aspirated vowel (which then loses its aspiration in the 
compound: i.e. pi, p6 ^ pi, po), and this in turn will have 
required that the preceding plosive be aspirated. 

It should be emphasized that the voiceless pronunciation of p 
in certain environments is a purely allophonic matter (cf. p. 7), 
and no confusion can therefore be caused if p is always pro- 
nounced with its voiced value, as e.g. in modern Greek. 

There is a historical reason for the aspiration of p when 
initial and double in many cases. With few and disputed 
exceptions, initial p in Greek does not correspond to initial r 
in related languages; where the latter have initial r (as e.g. 
English red, Sanskrit rudhirdh, Latin ruber), Greek shows a so- 
called ‘ prothetic ’ vowel before it (thus epuOpos). When Greek 
does have an initial p, it generally derives from an original 
consonant-^roMj&, viz. sr or wr‘, thus e.g. p 4 co beside Sanskrit 
sravati (cf. English stream), and ps^co beside English work. Before 
vowels an original s gives Greek [h] (‘rough breathing’) 
e.g. ETTTd beside Latin sepUm\ original sr may therefore be 
expected to give p. This argument would not apply to wr, since 
original initial w normally gives smooth breathing, e.g. olSa be¬ 
side Sanskrit veda (cf. English wit) ; but presumably a contrast be- 
tween aspirated and unaspirated initial p would rarely if ever have 
been significant,^ and the aspirated form became standardized.® 

1 Cf. the voiceless pronunciation of r (and V) after the aspirated allophones of 
English voiceless plosives (see p. 26), e.g. in pray, please. Such a value would fit in 
with the hypothesis that the Bactrian Xl^ONO (= xsono), Khotanese ksuna- and 
e.g. Niya Prakrit ksuna-, ‘ moment, date, year (of reign) are borrowed from Greek 
Xpovo;: cf. p. 40, n. 2 above, and H. Humbach,BaAtrucAe Sprachdenkmaler, i, p. 24 (it is 
notable that in some modern Indian languages the word for exact or ‘ clock ’ time 
is borrowed, from English, as Marwari taim, Nepali tem). 

2 A case in point might have been poori ‘streams’ and poai ‘pomegranates’ (with 
Herodian’s accentuation), if the latter, a borrowing from some unknown language, 
had originally unaspirated p. 

® If Grassmann’s Law (see pp. 13, i8, 51) ever applied to p, no trace of it 
survives; thus e.g. I.-E. swedh- (cf. Skt. svadhi) Yffio; ->■ pE@os —s» £ 0 os, but srobh- 
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The medial pp also derives from these same consonant- 
groups; but since, after short vowels, a simplification of such 
groups to single p would here alter the quantity of the preceding 
syllable, the resuit is a geminate. As in the case of initial p, the 
geminate is aspirated on the model of the original sr group 
(e.g. Ippsuca), even when it derives from an original wr, as in 
e.g. dppriTos (cf. Latin verbum, English word). The usual practice 
in modern texts is to indicate the aspiration of the single initial p, 
but not generally of the medial geminate pp ; in fact, of course, 
the indication of the rough breathing on initial p is as superfluous 
as on the geminate, since it is automatic in virtually all cases. 

The geminate pp also survived to a considerable extent even 
in initial position after a final short vowel in continuous 
speech, as is shown by its effect in metre. This is general in the 
dialogue of Attic tragedy (e.g. Eur., EL, 772: tIvi ppuOpco) and 
comedy (e.g. Ar., Frogs, 1059: tcc ppripoTa), and optional in 
epic (e.g. II. xii, 159; pptov ; xxiv, 343: eiAeto Se ppdpSov). 

Texts in such cases generally show single initial p, but spellings 
with pp are occasionally found in inscriptions. In epic gemi- 
nation is also often extended to initial A, p and v (e.g. II. xiii, 
754: opsi (v)vi96£VTi), which in some but by no means all cases 
derive from an original group (cf. English snow).'^ 

Conversely, where geminate pp would be expected after 
initial £ of the syllabic augment or reduplication, single p is 
occasionally found by analogy with the present-tense forms, 
e.g. in epic and in tragic lyrics; of sps^E in II. ii, 400, Choero- 
boscus {Schol. in Theod., ii, p. 44 H) comments that it is ‘ Sid to 
pETpov’. Inscriptions generally show pp in such cases, but prac¬ 
tice varies in compounds (e.g. aTrop(p)aivovTai, 431/418 b.g.). 

It remains to mention that in some cases Attic pp corresponds 
to pcj of many other dialects, including Ionie. Attic maintained 
po where a represented the initial of a grammatical element, 

(cf. Lith. srebiiif Lat. sorbeo) pcxpeco. The situation is thus similar to that of u- (see 
p. 65, n. 3). 

^ Outside Attic there are a few examples to suggest that the groups sl and 
i+nasal gave an aspirated (voiceless) consonant—e.g. Aegina Afcpov = Aa^cov; but 
in these cases, unlike p, it was the unaspirated form that became general. On the 
development of original sw see p. 46. 
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e.g. pfiTop-cri, Kd0ap-ais, eairap-am; also in some borrowed 
words (e.g. pOpaa) and proper names (e.g. TTEpcrEus) . But even 
some words of non-Attic origin showed the Attic change to 
pp —e.g. in inscriptions x^PpovEaoa for XEpcrovrjaos regularly 
from 451 B.G. ; and the Attic form of nEpcrE96vTi is CDgppEcpaTTa. 
In literature, the Ionie per is general in tragedy and prose up to 
Thucydides (but even here one finds occasional forms with pp, 
as •ir6ppco(6Ev), Ssppig). Thereafter the pp forms become more 
common, but Koine influence soon tends to restore per; the 
restoration, however, was never complete, the verb OappEiv, for 
example, remaining normal alongside the noun Odpoos. This 
dialectal feature of Attic was perhaps felt to be less provincial 
than the tt discussed above (pp. loff.) since it was shared not 
with Boeotian but sporadically with various other dialects. 


(vi) Fricatives* 

There was only one fricative phoneme in classical Attic, namely 
er (s). It is fairly clearly described by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
as being produced by an elevation of the tongue to the palate, 
with the air passing between them and producing a whistling or 
hissing sound (oOptyiaa) around the teeth {De Comp. xiv, 
p. 54 UR). This seems to suggest a sibilant sound not unlike 
that of English alveolar the description would not in itself 
entirely exclude a ‘hushing’ as opposed to a hissing sound 
(i.e. [s] as English sh), but other languages which have both 
types of sound represent the Greek er by their [s] and not by 
their [s]—thus, for example, on Indian coins Dianisiyasa = 
Aiovueriou, and similarly in Coptic. 

Whilst a in most environments was a voiceless [s], there was 
also a voiced [z] allophone in the position before voiced con- 
sonants. For the position before 5 this is suggested by the fact 
that ’A6fivas + 6E is written aSEvajE (= 'AQfjvajE, 445 B.c. etc.), 
with the special symbol 3 = [zd] for cr 5 (see further pp. 53 ff.).^ 

^ The modern Greek sound is rather more retracted. 

^ a 5 is retained in transparent compounds such as irpoo-S^xoiiai on the analogy of 
TTpos etc. and the main word in other environments (cf. e.g. eKCjcbjco, not e^-); note 
however Boeot. Bio^oToa = Ai6ct5otos. 
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For the position before other voiced consonants direct evidence 
is not citable before the second half of the 4 c. b.c., when a 
before n is sometimes written as 2 (which became [z] at this 
time) or as cr;^ (e.g. evBsct^ijiouct) ; but since it would not have 
been possible to indicate a [z] pronunciation earlier, it is 
entirely possible that a already had this value in such contexts 
at an earlier period. The case of crS makes it virtually certain 
that the same applied before other voiced plosives, and a 
reflection of this is perhaps seen in the confusion of the forms 
nsAaCTyiKov and nsXapyiKov (inscr. 439 b.c.; cf. also Ar., Birds, 
832, and the Codex Laurentianus of Thuc., ii. 17);^ the in- 
scriptional spelling -rrsAajyiKov appears at Argos in the late 4 c. 

At later periods the voiced pronunciation of a before voiced 
consonants is attested by transcriptions of Greek words in 
languages possessing symbols for both [s] and [z], e.g. Gothic 
praizbwtairei = irpecrpuTEpiov, Armenian zmelin — o-piAiov; and 
it remains a characteristic ofmodern Greek. Before vowels, how- 
ever, and generally at the ends of words, there is no evidence 
that g was pronounced other than voiceless [s] in Attic, and 
care should be taken to avoid the intervocalic and final p ro¬ 
nunciation as [z] which is found in English —thus pacnAsOs, 
poOaa, TTCos are not to be pronounced like Basii, muse, posef 
English cosmic, lesbian, on the other hand, provide correct models 
for the pronunciation of u in Koopog, AeojBos. 

For fricative developments in late Greek see pp. 2off., agf. 

On aa see pp. loff. 


(vii) Semivowels* 

This term is here used in its modern sense, referring to sounds 
of the type of English w and jr, and not in the sense of the Greek 
fi|it9cova or the Latin semivocales (see p. 17 and VL, p. 37, n. i). 

^ The same ‘rhotacistic’ development in the group [zg] is seen in Latin mergo 
beside Lithuanian mazgdti-, cf.also Eretrian pipyocr = Micryo;. For phonetic discussion 
cf. M. Grammont, Traite de Phonetiqtie^, pp. 205 f. 

^ As in modern Greek, however, final s may have been voiced before voiced 
initial consonants of closely connected words: cf. Argos Aoij Se (= ols Se, 6 c.) 
as modern 6 yuios pou = [o ydz mu] etc. 
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Although these are not generally reckoned as independent 
phonemes in classical Attic, some discussion of them is necessary 
in connection with other features. 

[w] (p-, ‘digamma’). In early Greek this sound existed as an 

independent phoneme; in the Cyprian and Mycenaean (Linear 
B) syllabaries there are signs for wa, we, wi, wo, and most of the 
dialects show epigraphic evidence in the form of a special letter, 
of which the most common shape is of the type F. T his was a 
differentiated form of the Semitic ^waw\ which in the form Y 
was adopted for the vowel [u]. From the place ofp in the Latin 
alphabet, which is based on a West Greek model, it is evident 
that it retained its Semitic position (whereas Y, Latin v, was 
set at the end). This is also shown by Greek alphabets appearing 
in Etruscan inscriptions, and by a partial alphabet on an early 
Corinthian votive tablet (?6c. b.g.: IGA, 20, 13), where it 
appears between E and Z; and by its later use (from about the 
3 c. B.G.) as a numeral = 6.^ In this use it develops various 
forms, e.g. epigraphic C, Fi and MS C, q, <T, g, so ultimately 
{c. 7-8 c. A.D.) coinciding with the cursive ligature for ot 
(‘CTT iypa’), with which it is thereafter confused.^ The original 
name of the letter in Greek was probably paO (like tou after 
the Semitic Uaw’), though this is attested only by a statement 
in Cassiodor(i)us that Varro so called it.® Later it became known 
as 6iya|j|aa, on account of its shape, as described, for example, by 

^ An intermediate stage is seen in its use as a paragraph-index in a 5 c. Locrian 
inscription {IG, tx. i. 334), to which Dr Chadwick has drawn my attention. 

The same alphabetical place is occupied by the Georgian letter having the 
phonetic value [v], which, in the old texts, also has the same numeral value and, 
in the xucuri (‘ecclesiastical’) script, could well be derived from a Greek form. The 
place and numeral value are also followed by a derivative in the Cyrillic script of 
Old Slavonic (but with an arbitrary phonetic value [dz]); and also perhaps in 
Gothic (with a value [k"']). Of the other Greek ‘ETricniiia’ (cf. pp. 15,57), derivatives 
of 9 were taken over with the original position and numeral value by Georgian 
(but with a phonetic value [z]), by Cyrillic (with a phonetic value [c], as stili 
Russian q), and by Gothic (but with no phonetic value); in Armenian the deriva¬ 
tive occupies its original alphabetical position, but has a numeral value 900 and a 
phonetic value [J]. A derivative of T was taken over with its original numeral 
value by Cyrillic (but with a phonetic value [e]) and by Gothic (but with no 
phonetic value). 

^ Resulting sometimes even in a majuscule form XT'. 

® The ‘vAv’ of this source, however, isRitscWs conjecture for ‘ va’ of the MSS. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Ant. Rom. i. 20: ‘wcr-iTEp ydupia 
SittoTs ETTi piav opQfiv ETn^euyvupEvov xais TTAayiois’). 

In Attic, however, [w] was lost as an independent phoneme 
at an early date (though the fact that Attic has e.g. SEpr), Kopp 
shows that in some environments it survived for a time in this 
dialect, since otherwise we should expect Attic d after p; for its 
preservation cf. Arcadian Sspfa, Koppa). The sound remained 
as the second element of diphthongs (cf. p. 5), but was there 
treated as an allophone of the vowel u and so written; before 
vowels the u in the digraphs ou, eu stands for a geminate [ww] 
(cf. pp. 77 ff.), with the consequence that the syllable is 
generally heavy; its consonantal value reappears in the modern 
Greek pronunciation of au, eu as [av, ev] before both consonants 
and vowels ([af, ef] before voiceless consonants—e.g. outos = 
[aftds]; thence [ap, ep] before a—e.g. SouAEqia from (e) 5 ou- 
Aeucto) : cf. p. 76. 

In some words initial [w] resulted from an original conso- 
nant-group sw, and in such cases the expected resuit would be 
an aspirated or voiceless [w] (cf. pp. 39ff.), as in the northern 
English pronunciation of wh. This is attested in Pamphylian 
fh — £ (cf. Sanskrit Boeotian pAExaSapoE (= 'ExaSqucp). 
In Attic, the [w] having been lost, only the aspiration (‘rough 
breathing’) remains, as e.g. in qSus (cf. Sanskrit svddih, 
English sweet). 

Though f is only of historical interest so far as Attic is 
concerned, it should be noted that it plays an important part 
in the metre of non-Attic poetry. Thus in Homer an original p 
accounts in some 2,300 cases for absence of elision (e.g. II. i, 30: 
Ivi (p)oiKcp), in some 400 cases for ‘positional’ quantity when 
the preceding word ends in a consonant (e.g. II. i, 108: Eiiras 
(p)£7Tos), and in some 160 cases for absence of‘epic correption’ 
(see p. 91) in the second half of the foot (e.g. II. vii, 281: 
Kai (p)i6p£v d-rravTEs). The initial group 6p also accounts in a 
number of cases for ‘positional’ quantity when the preceding 
word ends in a short vowel (e.g. Od. i, 203: ou toi eti 6(p)rip6v; 
Od. ix, 236: fipEis 61 6(p)EiCTavT£s, cf. Corinthian 6c. 6pEvia = 
Aeiviou). Even an initial [h] may have the same effect where it 
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derives from an original sw, notably in the case of the grd pers. 
pronoun—e.g. diro eo II. v, 343 etc., and possessive iroCTEi d) II. 
V, 71 etc.—but also 91X8 exupe II. iii, 172 (cf. Sanskrit svdsurah, 
German Schwdher ); in such cases it stands for a double aspirated 
(voiceless) p (cf. pp. 39ff.), thus drro '(pf)EO etc.^ 

In many cases later editing has tended to obscure the original 
presence of a f by emendations of various kinds; thus in II. iii, 
103, oioETE dpv’, with hiatus indicating fdpv’, is preserved only 
in one papyrus, whereas all the MSS have oioete 6’ dpv’ (for 
the form cf. Cretan fapEV, and stili modern Tsaconian vanne). 
This can be seen also in the alternative devices adopted to 
maintain quantity in syllables preceding a medial 5 f of the root 
meaning ‘to fear’; thus vowel-lengthening in the reduplicated 
present SEiSipev (for SESpipsv) and in the adjective ©EOuSfis (for 
OEoSfps), but consonant-doubling in the aorist eSSEioa (for 
sSpEiaa) and in the adjective ddSEES (for dSpees). 

But there are numerous cases also where the metre does not 
permit the restoration of an etymologically expected p; as 
Chantraine comments (i, p. 153), ‘Le p est un phoneme en 
train de disparaitre au cours de Thistoire de la langue epique’ 
(it may be noted that it is a less viable feature of Ionie than 
Aeolie); and as a consequence (p. 157), ‘il est impossible de 
restituer systematiquement le p dans VIliade et dans T Odyssee et 
les philologues qui pratiquent cette restitution donnent du 
texte et de la langue une image inexacte’. The relevance of 
‘digamma’ to Homerie metre was first discussed by Richard 
Bentley in 1713; but the attempt by Richard Payne Knight a 
century later to apply the restoration in practice led to ludi- 
crous excesses. Later studies have been based on more scientific 
principies, but the reader is not advised to attempt any such 
reconstruction in reciting Homer; in pronouncing the text as it 
stands he will at least be approximating to its rendering by 
classical Attic speakers. 

The ancients considered the digamma as a peculiarly Aeolie 

^ Note alsOjWith preceding final consonant, II, xxiv, 154 65 cc^ei probably standing 
for os (‘p’) d^ei (parallel to os a’ 6:§€i in 183): cf. A. Hoekstra, Homerie Modification of 
Formulaic Prototypes, p. 43. 
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letter, and f is in fact encountered in the texts of the Lesbian 
poets. It is preserved in an actual book MS only in one instance, 
viz. initially in the 3rd pers. possessive foicri (= oicn) of Sappho, 
A. 5, 6 {Oxyrhyncus Papyri, ed. Grenfell & Hunt, i, vii; Piate II), 
but it is attested for both this and the pronoun (cf. p. 47) by 
citations and statements in later authors, notably Apollonius 
Dyscolus (though copyists tend to read the unfamiliar letter 
as E or r). It has also been preserved in the initial group f p with 
a spelling ^ (e.g. Sappho, E. 5, 13 ppoSa for fpoSa = p 65 a); 
and perhaps intervocalically as u in Alcaeus, D. 12, 12^ 
audcTav (= Sttiv) with light first syllable. 

Apart from Aeolie, the grammarians show an awareness of 
digamma as a feature also of Laconian and Boeotian f and in 
these cases also there is occasional textual evidence. Initial 
digamma in both Alcman and Corinna is regularly respected for 
metrical purposes f one certain example of the letter survives in 
a book papyrus of Alcman (fdvaKTa in i (i), 6),^ and it is 
represented by u in ausipop^vm (i (i), 63: light first syllable). 
This feature of Laconian also survives in the MSS of Aristo¬ 
phanes’ Lysistrata, where TrapsuiScbv ( 1 56) probably = irapafi- 
6(jbv and y’ d 50 (206) probably = fdSd, For Corinna and other 
Boeotian fragments of uncertain authorship about a dozen 
examples appear in papyri, including two of the aspirated form 
where it is in fact expected (cf. p. 47), viz. i (654), coi. iv, 23 
fdSonri® (= ■n6oiJiai): cf. coi. iv, 7 fa 5 o[. 

Finally, in the rare presumed cases of‘synizesis’® of the vowel 
u in Attic (as 'Epivucov Eur., LT., 931 etc.), one may perhaps 
have an example of a front rounded semivowel (like that in 
e.g. French nuit): cf. pp. 62 flf. 

^ References for Sappho and Alcaeus are to Lobel & Page, Poetarum Lesbiorum 
Fragmenta. 

^ See D. L. Page, Alcman, The Partheneion, p. i lo, n. 

® For further detaiis see Page, Alcman, The P., pp. 104!?.; Corinna, pp. 46 ff.; 
E. Lobel, Hermes, 65 (1930), pp. 360 f., from which works most of the Information 
in this paragraph is derived. 

^ References for Alcman and Corinna are to Page, Poetae Melici Graeci. 

® Reading n rather than v with Lobel, op. cit., p. 360, and W. Cronert, RhM, 63 
(1908), p. 175. A photograph is reproduced in Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, Tafel vii. 

® Used here in its modern sense of the reduction of a vowel to a semivowel (but 
see p. 93). 
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[y] During the classical Greek period this is not attested as a 
separate phoneme in any of the dialects. It may just have been 
in Mycenaean (thus after w in me-wi-jo^ for ? [me(i)wyos], 
= laefcov; less certainly in initial position),^ but most of the 
occurrences of the symbols for [ya, ye, yo] simply indicate an 
automatic ‘glide’ following a front vowel (e.g. i-jo-te = iovTSs;® 
cf. Cyprian we-pi-ja = Eirsa, and the Pamphylian spelling 6ua 
for 6ia, etc.). 

In Attic, as in other dialects, the sound remained as the 
second element of diphthongs, but (in parallel with the case of 
[w]) was there treated as an allophone of the vowel i and so 
written. Before vowels the i of the digraphs cci, oi, and probably 
£1, generally stands in classical Attic for a geminate [yy] (like 
the Latin intervocalic i: cf. VL, p. 39, and pp. 77ff. below). 

A [y] sound may also arise by synizesis of the vowel i, as 
Soph., O.C., 1466 oupavla, inscr. (4 c.) irudicov: cf. also Homer 
AiyuTTTiri Od. iv, 229 etc., and iroTva probably for iTOTVia Od. 
V, 215 etc.* A similar synizesis is sometimes assumed for e in the 
common monosyllabic treatment of e + vowel or diphthong 
(e.g. ©EOS, ttoAecos, Hom. teOxsoc, fipects, yvcbcTEai); but there are 
scarcely any examples in any type of verse where such a mono¬ 
syllabic £ + short vowel results in a demonstrably light syllable, 
so that some form of diphthongal contraction rather than 
synizesis proper could be involved (see further, p. 93); an 
exceptional example is Pindar, Pyth. i, 56 oOrco 6’ 'Ispcovi ©eos 
6p©coTfip tteAoi (dactylo-epitrite metre), where ©eos must be 
light—giving rise to various conjectural emendations. 

^ j is the internationally agreed Mycenaean and Cyprian transcription of [y]. 

^ SeefurtherF. W. Householder,‘Early Greek -j-’, GfoSa, 39 (1960/1), pp. 179 ff. 

® In cases such as gen. si. -o-jo, however, thej could stand for [yy]: cf. pp. 77 ff. 

* In epic and inscriptional hexaraeters such occurrences mostly involve the 
position between heavy syllables in proper names, which could otherwise not be 
accommodated. It is noteworthy that the further extension of this practice does not 
have the effect of rendering a preceding syllable heavy ‘ by position ’ (cf. pp. 97 ff.) 
—^withoupavjgcontraste.g.Latin flijetc;cf.alsoPind.,P)'tA.iv, 225YEvycpv beside Latin 
genim {VL, pp. 38, 41, 80). It may be significant that the vast majority of cases 
involve the groups dental or alveolar+i (cf. L. Radermacher, SbAWW, 170 
(1913), ix, 28), and it might be that these could be pronounced as single ‘palatal- 
ized’ consonants (like e.g. Spanish n). But synizesis in Greek remains no more than 
a ‘Notbehelf’ (Radermacher, op. cit., p. 27). 
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In no case in classical Greek does consonantal [y] enter into 
contrast with vocalic [i] in the manner of [w] in some dialects/ 
where phonemic contrast could be established for e.g. (Arc.) 
disyllabic Kopf^a ‘maiden’ beside trisyllabic Kapua ‘walnut- 
tree’, or (Hom.) monosyllabic (s) beside disyllabic Os. 


(viii) The aspirate* [h] 

The existence of this phoneme in classical Attic is clearly 
established. In pre-Eucleidean inscriptions it is represented by 
a special letter, H (earlier B). There are admittedly quite 
frequent omissions; but some of these are due to the fact that 
even before 403 b.c. H was beginning to be used in its Ionie 
value of [§] (see p. 70); and the more significant fact is that 
false writing of H is rare. After 403 b.c. H often continues to 
appear in the word opos, and the phonetic distinction between 
this and opos is cited as an example by Aristotle {'\Soph. EL, 
lyyb). In Magna Graecia the sound continues to be indicated 
in inscriptions by the ‘half-H’ sign H, and this was adopted by 
the Alexandrian grammarians as a superscript diacritie (later ‘), 
though originally only to distinguish aspirated from otherwise 
homophonous unaspirated words, as 6 P 02 ; the complementary 
d (later ’) was also introduced to indicate non-aspiration. 

The fact that Greek words borrowed into Latin are written 
with h (e.g. historia) indicates that the aspirate continued to be 
pronounced in Hellenistic times, and forms in other languages 
point to its retention up to at least the beginning of the 
Christian era, e.g. in Coptic and Syriae and in astronomical 
terms such as hora (= copa) in Sanskrit. 

Whilst the symbol H in its consonantal value dropped out of 
general use after the introduction of the Ionie alphabet, the 
presence of initial aspiration continued to be indicated by the 
substitution of the aspirated 9, 6, x for unaspirated final tt, t, k 
before words beginning with the aspirate (cf. pp. lyf.)—e.g. Ka 9 
EKaoTov (= Ka 9 ’ ekocttov) . Even allowing for the conservative 

^ Unless, of course, one treats the second elements of diphthongs as /y/ and /w/ 
(see pp. 5, 76; 89, n.), thereby producing contrasts of the type ocicypos: aicjTos: cf. 
L. Lupaj, SC, 6 (1964), pp. 99 f. 
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spelling of stereotyped phrases, practice in this respect testifies 
to the retention of initial aspiration until about the 2 c. a.d. 
The loss of [h] seems in fact to be roughly contemporaneous with 
the development of the aspirated plosives to fricatives (see 
pp. 2off.), and the two developments eould well be connected, 
since it has been found that ‘as a rule, languages possessing 
the pairs voieed/voiceless, aspirate/non-aspirate, have also a 
phoneme /h/’d That [h] had been lost, as in modern Greek, by 
the 4 c. A.D. is indieated by its frequent omission or misplace- 
ment in Gothie transcriptions. 

As to the precise value of this phoneme in classical Attie, 
there is no reason to think tha t it was very different from our 
own h, i.e. a pure voiceless aspirate, or ‘glottal fricative’ , since 
forms such as xadripEpios based on KaT(d) finspav show that it 
was identified with the aspirate element of the aspirated plosives 
at an early period, whilst the name nvEupa ‘breathing’ given to 
it by the grammarians^ supports the same value for a later 
period. 

Admittedly, when the Greeks adopted the Semitic script, they 
did not choose the Semitic glottal fricative Symbol ‘he’ (E) for 
this sound, but reserved it for vocalic use, and instead employed 
the Semitic ‘het\ which represented a more constrictive type of 
fricative; and one of the Indo-European origins of the Greek 
aspirate, viz. j (as in the relative os beside SanskritjvaA) eould 
have developed to [h] through the prehistoric stage of a palatal 
fricative [9].® But already at the time of the operation of 
Grassmann’s Law (see pp. 13, 18) the Greek phoneme must 
have developed its purely aspirate value. 

It is well known that the Greek aspirate, like the Latin h, 
did not prevent elision or erasis, nor have any effect on posi- 
tional quantity (cf. VL, p. 43).« This has led some scholars to 

^ R. Jakobson, Selected Writings, i, p. 528. 

® Cf. also the description in Schol. in Dion. Thr., p. 142 H: ‘ek toO ScbpctKos perct 
TToAAfiS Tfjs opafjs EK9£pop6VOu’. 

® But the comparable Armenian change of cl. [y] to mod. [h] in historical times 
(e.g. Toyn ‘Greek’ = mod. [hun] etc.) shows noevidence of any such intermediate 
stage. 

^ G. J. Ruijgh, however {Studes du grec mycenien, pp. 53 f.), suggests otherwise for 
Mycenaean. 
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assume that it must therefore have represented no more than a 
simultaneous feature of the vowel, that is, probably a voiceless 
vowel.^ This, however, does not necessarily follow; the Greek 
grammarians admittedly classify the aspirate as a rrpocrcpSia, 
like the accent, rather than as a consonant, but this classification 
may well reflect its structural function rather than its physical, 
phonetic nature. The consonantal function of English h is 
indicated by the fact that e.g. howl takes the indefinite article a 
like/o!»/, and not an like owl. But there is nothing to prevent the 
same type of sound functioning as a consonant in one language 
and as a ‘prosody’ in another, particularly when, as here, the 
sound has no inherent oral articulation but rather conforms to 
that of the following vowel.^ Certainly the argument for 
‘voiceless vowels’ in Greek is not so cogent as to recommend 
the attempt at such sounds in practice. 

So far we have considered the aspiration only as a feature of 
initial position. In compound words, however, one has to 
consider the possibility of aspiration of the second member, 
thereby giving rise to medial aspiration, or ‘ interaspiration ’ as 
it is commonly called. When the first member ends in a voice¬ 
less plosive, this is of course an established fact (e.g. i9opc6 from 
iTr(i)+6pcb), the aspiration having become a feature of the 
plosive. But the situation is less ciear where the first element 
ends in a vowel or in a consonant which has no aspirated 
counterpart. In such cases the aspirate does not generally appear 
in Attic inscriptions which otherwise indicate it, but it is 
occasionally found—e.g. euAopKov, uapAESpoi, irpocrAsKSTo 
(= TTpoapKETco). Latin transcriptions show considerable varia- 
tion, and this may have been a feature of Greek speech itself; 
the presence of aspiration in such forms could well have 
depended upon the extent to which the two elements of the 
compound were stili recognized as such by the speaker.® Similar 

^ E.g. A. Thumb, Untersuchmgen uber den Spiritus Asper im Griechischen, p. 68. 

^ Cf., Gimson, p. i86, ‘it may be regarded as a strong, voiceless onset of the 
vowel ih question’. 

® An indication of this perhaps survives in a statement attributed to Herodian 
(ii, p. 48 L) suggesting that the adjective 9iAiTnros was pronounced with aspiration, 
but not the proper name. 
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considerations may well have applied to the aspirate at the 
beginning of words in closely connected speech, when preceded 
by a consonant, and this would further Help to explain the 
phenomena of elision etc. referred to aboved Apart from com- 
pounds (and exclamations as suat), interaspiration is attested 
for Attic only in the word Tachs ‘peacock’, a borrowing of un- 
certain origin, which is specifically mentioned by Athenaeus 
(397 E ff., citing Trypho and Seleucus as authorities). 

It will be remembered that the aspirated plosives were 
described as Saau, and the unaspirated as ^/iXov (p. 12); in 
discussing the pure aspirate [h] the grammarians adopted the 
same terminology, calling it not merely uvEupa but more 
specifically and pleonastically TivEupa Saau [^spiritus asper’, 
‘rough breathing’), and then referring to its absence by the self- 
contradictory irvEuna 'inAov {^spiritus lenis’, ‘smooth breathing’). 
This terminology was encouraged by the use of a specific sign 
for the latter by the Alexandrians as a device for directing 
attention to the correct reading in forms like opog. It does not, 
however, justify the assumption sometimes made that the 
‘smooth breathing’ was something more than the absence of 
the ‘rough’ breathing, more specifically a glottal stop (as e.g. at 
the beginning of German words having an initial vowel, or 
intervocalically in Cockney and some Scottish pronunciations 
of words like butter, water ). Indeed such an assumption is almost 
certainly ruled out by the fact that unaspirated initial vowels in 
Greek permit elision and erasis, which would be highly improb- 
able if they were preceded by a stop articulation. 


(ix) Consonant-groups represented by single symbols 

{a) ^ There is fairly ciear evidence that at quite an early 

period the symbol I, later Z, had come to represent the 
sequence [zd], as is stated by the grammarians (e.g. f Dionysius 
Thrax, Ars Gramm., p. 14 U; cf. Dion. Hah, De Comp. xiv, 
p. 53 UR), rather than [dz] as it is often pronounced by 
English classical scholars. Internal indications of this are seen 

^ Cf. J. Soubiran, L’elision dans la poesie latine, p. i lo. 
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in the following facts: (i) The combinations 'AOiivas + Ss, 
6upas + 5 s (with -Se as in oiKovSe) are represented by 'AOr^va^e, 
eOpass (cf. p. 43); (2) In most dialects, including Attic, a nasal 
is regularly lost before the fricative cr; thus, whereas the v of cruv 
is preserved before the stop 6 in e.g. CTUvSeauios, it is lost in 
cruCTTaCTis. The same loss is regularly found before 3, e.g. 
cru^fiv, and TrAdjco besideerrAayfa, thus indicating thatthe sound 
immediately following the nasal was a fricative and not a stop. 

The [zd] value also incidentally adds point to the comic cb 
BSsO SearroTa cited by Tzetzes, probably referring to Aristo¬ 
phanes, Lysistrata, 940, where the MSS have Zeu. 

Prehistorically the combination represented by 3 derives in 
some cases from an Indo-European sd [zd]; thus 6305 ‘branch’ 
is cognate with German Ast, deriving from osdos (cf. also 
Hittite hasd-) ; 13C0 is a reduplicated present from an original 
si-sd-o (from which also derives Latin sido), related to the root 
sed- in the same way as e.g. pl-pv-co is related to pEvco. But more 
often 3 derives from an original dy or —e.g. in TrE36s from 
ped-yos, 6:30^01 beside ayios; and these original groups must 
first have developed through an affricate* stage, e.g. [dz] (as 
in edge) -> [dz] (as in adze)^ (cf. Latin medius -> Italian mezzo ); 
so that the presumed pronunciation of these latter forms with 
[zd] represents a metathesis of the fricative and stop elements. 
However, such metatheses are ofa particularly common type; 
R.P. wasp, for example, derives from an earlier and stili dialectal 
waps (cf. Old Prussian wobse); and the particular change in 
question is closely paralleled e.g. in Old Church Slavonic mezda 
from Indo-European medhyd: an intermediate stage must here 
have been medza, which has given Russian mezd ‘boundary’ 
(Russian mezdu ‘between’ is a borrowing from O.C.S., being 
the locative dual oimezdci). A sequence [dz] would in any case 
have been peculiarly isolated in Greek when it possessed neither 
any other affricates such as [ts] nor an independent /z/ pho- 
neme;2 in the sequence [zd], on the other hand, the [z] element 

^ This is also a probable development for the cases where Greek j apparently 
derives from an original^, e.g. juyov = Latin iugwn, 

2 Cf. also Allen, Lingua, 7 (1958), p. lai, n. 40 and refs. 
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would be a normal voiced variant of the jsj phoneme as in, for 
example, Aso-pos (cf. p. 44). 

This having been said, it nevertheless remains probable that 
at the time when the Semitic alphabet was adopted by Greek, 
the zdjin Symbol was at first applied to a stili existing affricate 
type of combination; for it is difficult to see why a sequence [zd] 
should not have been represented by crS instead of by a special 
sign; whereas, since voice-assimilation in Greek is normally 
regressive rather than progressive,^ 6cr would not be a satis- 
factory representation of [dz] ; it has also been suggested that the 
affricated combination was at this early period a single phoneme 
and so preferably represented by a single symbol. Similar 
considerations apply to the Mycenaean Linear B writing- 
system, which has a special series of characters corresponding 
in part to the 3 of later dialects, and in part representing a 
voiceless sound derived from ky for which an affricate value of 
some kind is most probable. 

The value of 3 as an affricate may also have survived in some 
of the Greek dialects; in some early Cretan inscriptions we find 
it used to represent a voiceless sound (? [ts]) deriving from ty, 
and forms of the letter are used with a probable value [ts] in 
the native Oscan and Umbrian alphabets. A voiced affricate 
value seems also to have been known to late Latin speakers if 
one may judge from such spellings as baptidiare for baptizare and 
conversely zebus for diebus? 

However, the metathesis of [dz] to [zd] must have occurred 
at an early date in Attic and most other dialects; and the 
contmuation of the [zd] value up to the 5th and early qth 
century is indicated by the use of 3 to represent Iranian zd 
(e.g. ’h)poqa3ris = Auramazda in Plato, 'ApToo^os = Artavazda 
in Xenophon) .3 Later in the 4 c. we begin to find 3 replacing a 

I.e. a voiced consonant such as /d/ ma,y account for a voiced allophone of a 
preceding but not of a follotving /s/. - 

^ Cf. also M. Leumann, Mei. Marouzeau, pp. 384 £F. 

“ Attic mscriptions of the 5 c. show variation between single and double 3 in 
t e forms «3(5)6101, pu3(3)avT;oi, KAas(3)o(iEviot—^all referring to places in Asia Minor. 
Just possibly this is an attempt to represent an affricate of the type [dz]; a spelling 
8cr would, by recessive assimilation, be mispronounced as [ts], and 3 as [zd] 
whereas a spelling 33 = [zdzd] would at least include the required sequence [dz]. ' 
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used for Iranian and in Greek inscriptions there begin to be 
some confusions between g and ct (e.g. avapa^iroun 329 b.c. ; 
cf. p. 44). This suggests that at some time in the 4 c. the ehange 
to the modern Greek value as [z] was already taking place; 
indeed it is probably referred to by Aristotle 993a) when 

he says that, whereas some people would analyse 3 into cr + 6, 
others consider it a separate sound which does not comprise 
already recognized elements. When this ehange occurred, 
however, the quantitative pattern is likely to have been pre- 
served by gemination, i.e. [zz], at least after short vowels; this 
is also indicated by its representation as ss in the early Latin 
borrowing massa = 4630 (cf. VL, p. 46). 

The grammarians’ statements of the [zd] value are of course 
of late date and almost certainly reflect a grammatical tradition 
rather than a continuation of this value in current speech. 

It remains to mention that in the texts of Lesbian poetry 
medial 3 is replaced by ctS (uerSos = 6305, etc.; initially also 
according to the grammarians), whereas 3 is used for a resuit of 
synizesis in e.g. 30 from [dya] = 6ic(. These spellings almost 
certainly represent a later editing, based on the then general 
value of 3, since they are not found in early Lesbian inscrip¬ 
tions; but they point to the preservation of the pronunciation 
[zd] in this dialect after it had changed to [z(z)] elsewhere; 
and to the coexistence with it of some other sound (? [dz] or 
[z]) of local origin, for which at the editorial date 3 was the 
most appropriate writing. 

(b) 5 and 4 * From grammarians’ descriptions of the values 

of these letters (e.g. jDionysius Thrax, Ars Gramm., p. 14 U), as 
well as from the origins of the sounds they represent (e.g. stem 
9uAaK- + nom. sing. -s 90Aa5, stem Aeitt- + fut. -ctco ^ Ael^ico) , 
it is ciear that they stand for [ks] and [ps] respectively. The 
Symbol 3 E apparently derives from the Semitic ^samekh\ but the 
origin of F is uncertain; it is in any case surprising that special 
symbols should have been adopted for these combinations when 

^ The evidence is discussed in detail by M. Vasmer, Izsledovanie v oblasti drevne- 
greceskoj fonetiki (Moscow, 1914). 
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they could very well have been written as Ka, ttct, and are 
in fact so written in some early alphabets. They may have 
been introduced after the analogy of the other combination of 
plosive +fricative, viz. 3 for [dz], for which, as we have seen, 
there were special reasons; but it may also be noted that these 
groups do have a structural peculiarity in that they can occur 
in both initial and final position, and to this extent are com- 
parable in Greek with single consonants rather than with other 
groupsd 

In the pre-Eucleidean Attic alphabet they were written as yc 
and 90- respectively (e.g. sSoxcrsv, (j)ae9io-pa), i.e. with aspirated 
first members; and this aspiration survives when, as occasion- 
ally, there is metathesis of the sounds (e.g. Ejucjxocpevoa, 
a(pux[£).^ It seems unlikely, however, that full aspiration was 
involved; in forms like ypdvpco, i^co from ypacp-, Ey- + -crco the 
grammarians in fact speak of loss of aspiration; and this is 
supported by the operation of Grassmann’s Law (see p. 13: 
e.g. original lyco lyco, but not i^co -> e^co). Certainly there is 
no contrast between aspirate and non-aspirate in this position,® 
and any degree of aspiration that may have existed here can be 
ignored by the modern reader without any danger of confusion. 


(x) tt/oo 

It has already been mentioned (pp. loff.) that Attic in a 
number of words shows tt where most other dialects have na — 
e.g. psAiTTa, eAocttcov, TSTrapES. In these forms the double 
consonants in question derive from original ty, ky and tw 
respectively, which might have been expected in the first 
instance to give rise to some kind of affricate stage such as [ts] 
or [ts] (as in catch or cats). This stage is probably represented 
by some early Asiatic Ionie inscriptions which show in such 
cases a special letter T (e.g. 6-5 c. b.g. eAcTovoct, TsTapapovTa), 
which may be derived from the Semitic ^tsade' (and perhaps 

^ Cf. J. Kuryiowicz, II Fachtagung f indogermanische u. allgemeine Sprachwissen- 
schaft (Innsbruck, Oct. 1961), p. iii. 

^ They are also generally rendered in Armenian by k‘s, p‘s. 

® On e.g. EK-o-cSsco, cf. L. Lupaj, SC, 8 (1966), p. 9. 
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survives in the numeral Symbol = 900/ now known by the 
late Byzantine name of napTri < cbs av -iri) f a similar affricate 
may also be partially preserved in Mycenaean. Such a sound 
was also evidently a feature of some non-Greek ‘Aegean’ 
languages from which Greek adopted certain nouns and proper 
names (cf. inscr. aAiKapvaTscov, OaActTiia). 

These facts have led some scholars® to suppose that both the 
TT of Attic and the ctct of other dialects represent different 
attempts to write such an affricate without the use of a special 
Symbol; and that the pronunciation as a double plosive or 
fricative is a post-classical development, based in part at least 
on the spelling. But apart from the improbability of spelling 
influence on colloquial speech in antiquity, it is scarcely 
credible that the existence of an affricate sound would not have 
been revealed in any inscriptional spelling outside those 
mentioned above (e.g. as to), nor the tradition of it survive in 
the account of any grammarian. On the other hand it is 
perfectly feasible for both [tt] and [ss] to develop from an 
earlier affricate/ and there seems therefore no need whatever 
to assume that the tt of Attic or the gg of other dialects mean 
anything more than they appear to. 

A similar dialectal distribution of initial single t and o is seen 
in a few words, e.g. Attic rfipepov (< ky-), teOtAov (loan-word) 
beside ofipEpov, cteOtAov of Ionie. 

1 Earlier shapes (apart from T) are T, t and di. For survivals in other alphabets 
cf. p. 45, n. I. 

2 Cf. Galen, Comm. in Hippoc. Epid. Illi. 5 (p. 27 Wenkebach): 6 toO toI ypdu- 

liCTOS XCCpCCKTTlp 8 )(C 0 V 6 p 0 lCCV lISCTTjV ypOtHHTjV, <*>$ EVIOI ypaipOVCl TCOV EVOKOCTICOV yapCCKTTjpa . 

It is called ‘irapccKuiaiJici’ by Schol. in Dion. Thr., p. 496 H. 

3 Thus Schwyzer, p. 3i8f.; Grammont, p. 107. 

r The matter is discussed in more detail in Allen, ‘ Some problems of palataliza- 
tion in Greek’, Lingua, 7 (1958), pp. nsff.; A. Bartongk, Vyvoj konsonantickeho 
systemu v reckjch dialektech (Prague 1961; English summary, pp. 139 ff.). 
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VOWELS* 

(i) Simple* vowels 

Greek, unlike Latin (FZ, p. 47), shows no evidence of any 
considerable difFerence of periphery between the short* and 
long* vowel-systems—though the fact that the long system has 
to accommodate more contrasts than the short could mean that 
its periphery was fractionally larger. Anticipating the presenta- 
tion of the evidence for the various vowel-qualities, we may 



a 


Fig. 2. Classica! Attic vowel-systems. 

In terms of post-Eucleidean orthography, these sounds are 
represented in Greek letters as follows: 

a, a a ? 

es f Ei 

00 $ co 

i, i i Q ou 

ii, Q u 

a The openness* of the long vowel is expressly mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {'\De Comp. xiv, p. 51 UR), but 
there is no evidence for any marked difference of quality 
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between the long and the short;i for both lengths a represents 
and is represented by Latin a in transcriptions. It is therefore 
most probable that the Greek, like the corresponding Latin, 
short and long vowels were similar to the first and second 
vowels respectively in e.g. Italian amare. The nearest English 
approximations are (acoustically) the short [a] in RP cup, and 
the long fa] in father, though the latter is too retracted in 
quality. For the short vowel the [ae] of RP cap is decidedly 
inaccurate. 

In this respect the Greek and Latin short vowels are very 
different from those of Sanskrit, and of the Indo-Aryan 
languages up to the present day; for whereas the long d of these 
languages is a fully open vowel, the Indians themselves have 
recognized from ancient times that their short a has a much 
closer* quality.2 One resuit of this is that the Greek short a may 
be transcribed by the long Indian d (as in the Sanskrit astro- 
nomical term dpoklima- - diroKAipa); conversely a short Indian 
a may be represented by a Greek mid* vowel—thus ppapevai = 
brdhmana-, with s for a, in the Greek translation of an edict of 
Ashoka recently found at Kandahar.® These facts provide a 
further indication that the Greek short open vowel was not 
markedly dissimilar in quality from the long. 

£, o There is no reason to think that the sounds represented 
by these letters were ever other than short mid vowels, front* 
and back* respectively, i.e. rather like the vowels of English 
pet and German GottP The view that they were of a specially 
close mid quality, i.e. [e], [o], as in French gai, beau, is probably 
mistaken (cf. pp. 68, 84f.). In modern Greek s (together with ai) 
is if anything rather more open than the vowel of English pet, 
being approximately [?]; and o (together with co) is midway 
between the vowels of English j&oi and port, i.e. approximately [9] 
(though less fully back). 

1 I no longer have much confidence in a speculative counter-suggestion men- 
tioned in Word, 15 (1959), pp- 247 ff- (cf- Bartonek, p. 36). 

2 Cf. Allen, pp. 57 f. » Cf. L. Renou, JA, 1964, pp. 152 f. 

* The vowel of EngUsh pot is decidedly less accurate, being fully open rather 
than mid. 
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The fact that Greek s commonly transcribes Latin i (ko|ji£- 
Tiov etc.: VL, p. 49) is evidence only that, as known from other 
sources, the Latin vowel was a peculiarly open one, and so was 
as near to Greek £ as to 1. Conversely, the representation of 
Greek £ by Latin e, in, for example, Philumina — cDiAoupEvr) sug- 
gests only that the Latin i was about as near as e to the Greek e; 
in fact most of such examples involve words in which £ is 
followed by a nasal (cf. also e.g. Artimisia = ’ApT£picria), and 
in this environment it is not uncommon for the pronunciation 
of vowels to be somewhat closer than elsewhere; evidence of this 
is seen in some Greek dialects, notably Arcadian, in which 
e.g. -pEvos becomes -pivos, Iv becomes iv. Thus the £ in Greek 
words of this type may, even in Attic, stand for a specially close 
variety of [e] which would then be particularly near to the 
Latin i. 

In a similar manner, the representation of Greek o by Latin 
u in e.g. amurca — dpopyTi,! inscr. empurium = Epiropiov (cf. also 
VL, p. 49, n.), suggests only that the Latin u was about as near 
as 6 to the Greek o. Many of these cases involve a following r, 
which in some languages has an opening effect on vowels, in- 
cluding short vowels in Latin {VL, p. 51); so that the Latin u 
in such words may stand for a specially open variety, which 
would be particularly near to the Greek o.^ 

The fact that Greek o often transcribes u of other languages 
is evidence only that Greek u had a value other than [u] (see 
pp. 62 ff.) and so was unsuitable—e.g. Hdt. MapBovios = Ira- 
nian Marduniya-. On Indo-Greek coins of the 2 c. b . g ., con¬ 
versely, Greek o is represented by m or a (e.g. Helij/u-IHeliya- 
krejasa = ‘HAiokAeous), since Indo-Aryan has no short 0 
(similarly Teliphasa for TriAscpou in the absence of a short e). 

i There is no strong evidence that the long and short vowels 
differed in quality, both being close front unrounded*; and the 
narrow opening of the long vowel is expressly mentioned by 

1 c for y is in any case abnormal (? Etruscan intermediary). 

^ This argument is, however, somewhat weakened by the fact that a similar 
opening effect is seen in some Greek dialects (e.g. Locrian cpdpeiv). 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus (floc. cit.). The short i of Greek is 
thus likely to have been of closer quality than the vowel of 
English bit', certainly it was closer than the Latin i, and it is 
this that accounts for the fact that e rather than i is used to 
transcribe the Latin vowel (see above). It was thus similar to 
unaccented modern Greek i (or t), u, ei, oi, etc.), or French [i] 
as in vite. 

The long i of Greek is most nearly represented in English by 
the vowel of e.g. bead-, but for most English speakers this is a 
dip hthongal* sound, with a more open starting point: more 
similaris the accented i (etc.) of modern Greek, or French [1] as 
in vive. The view that the Greek long vowel was more open than 
the short (e.g. Sturtevant, p. 31) is probably mistaken; apart 
from the statement of Dionysius, such a situation would be 
surprising by comparison with many other languages. There are 
indeed a number of words in which Greek i is represented by 
Latin e or Romance e —e.g. inscr. Chrestus = XpioTos, French 
ereme from xpl^pa, Italian artetico from dpOpiTiKos; but in many 
such cases it is to be noted that the vowel is preceded by p, and 
it is possible that in Greek, but not Latin, a long vowel in this 
position was liable to a rather opener pronunciation than else- 
where (cf. the early differentiation seen in e.g. Attic fem. piKpd 
beside psydAri). In these forms, therefore, the Greek i may well 
have had a specially open value; but the remaining cases are 
too few to support the hypothesis that such a pronunciation was 
normal in other environments.^ 

u The sounds represented by this letter correspond genetically 
to the back close rounded* vowels [u] and [G] of related 
languages: e.g. Greek suyov = Latin iugum = Sanskritjwgam; 
Oupos = Latin fumus = Sanskrit dhumdh', and this was no 
doubt the original Greek value, as is further indicated by the 
historical retention of this quality in some (non-Attic) dialects 
(see pp. 65 f.). The same Symbol continues to be used with the 

1 In crepida from xpiririSot the correspondence Lat. i = Gr. T is of little significance 
in view of the anomalous representation of T| by e (Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de 
la langue latine, p. 93, suggests an Etruscan intermediary). 
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value [u] even in Attic in the diphthongs au and eu (and 
originally ou: see pp. 72 f.); this quality is also presupposed by 
the onomatopoeic verbs ^UKdopai for the lowing of cattle^ (cf. 
Latin mugire) and PpOxdopai for the roaring of lions (cf. Latin 
rugire), and by kokku§ as the name of the cuckoo (cf. Latin 
cuculus) ?■ 

But a change in this value seems to have occurred in Attic- 
lonic at quite an early date. For Ionie such a change may 
possibly be indicated by the occasional inscriptional spellings 
ao, £o for the diphthongs from the 6 c. b.g. (cf. Bartonek, 
p. 113). More certainly, we have already noted that Herodotus 
found the Ionie u unsuitable as a rendering of Old Persian u, 
and some indication of its value may be gleaned from the fact 
that it is used to represent Old Persian vi [wi] in 'YaTacrrrris = 
Vistaspa-. [wi] is a sequence of a back rounded semivowel and 
a front unrounded vowel; and in the absence of a consonantal 
Symbol for [w] (see pp. 45IL), the sequence could well have 
been approximately rendered by transcribing it with a letter 
which had the value of a combination of rounded and front 
quality, in fact a front rounded vowel, like the French u or German 
u. At a later date the same device is seen in the use of ku to 
render the Latin qui (e.g. axuAioa = Aquilius), where the Latin 
ui probably stands for [wi] (with front rounded semivowel: 
cf. VL, p. 17); KU similarly is sometimes rendered by Latin qui 
(cf. VL, p. 52). 

When theBoeotians adopted the Attic (Ionie) alphabet and its 
values around 350 b.c., they found the u unsuitable for repre- 
senting the genetically corresponding [u] vowels of their dialect, 
which they rendered instead by ou: e.g. tt]ou9ico = Attic 
TTuQlou. A more positive indication of the Attic value of u is 
suggested from the 3 c. b.c. by the Boeotian use of this letter 
for the sound corresponding to Attic 01 (e.g. tuo aAAua rrpo- 
^svua = Tois aAAois irpo^Evois). The development of original 

^ Cf. Dion. Hal., De Comp. xvi, p. 62 UR. 

® See, however, p. 127. Originally onomatopoeic words may of course continue 
in use after phonetic changes have destroyed their imitative value, as in the case of 
e.g. English bleat since about 1600. It is to be noted that kokku is no longer attested in 
classical Attic as an actual representation of the cry of the cuckoo. 
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[oi] in this dialect is likely to have been first to a close mid front 
rounded [6] (rather as in French creuse: cf. p. 77: possibly 
indicated by the earlier spelling oe), and then to a fully close 
[0]; for this would be exactly parallel to an earlier development 
of the equivalent ««rounded vowel [e] ( = Attic ei: cf. p. 66) 
to Boeotian [1]—e.g. syi = Attic The value of long u in 
Attic is therefore likely to have been [Q] at this time. 

On Indo-Greek coins of the 2 c. b.c. u is represented by i 
(e.g. Dianisiyasa = Aiovumou); but this does not necessarily 
mean that the Greek [u] had by then become [i] as in the 
modern language; it indicates only that Indo-Aryan had no 
rounded front vowel, and so rendered it by the equivalent 
unrounded vowel. This conclusion is also supported by the 
Latin evidence; in early borrowings and transcriptions from 
Greek, Latin speakers wrote and pronounced u (i.e. the equi¬ 
valent back vowel) for Greek u, as in e.g. Ennius’ ‘Burrus’ for 
TTOppos (cf. VL, p. 52); but with the spread of Greek knowledge, 
the Greek pronunciation and letter came to be adopted, at least 
in educated circles—hence e.g. hymnus, Olympia. Clearly, whilst 
the Greek sound was not [u], neither was it [i]; and there are 
references in Latin writers to its non-existence in native Latin 
words: thus e.g. Cicero, Or. 160 and IQuintilian, xii. 10. 27. 

In the I c. B.c. a front close rounded value is also roughly 
suggested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {'\De Comp. xiv, 
p. 52 UR), who refers on the one hand to a ‘ marked contraction 
around the lips’ and on the other to a sound which is ‘stifled 
and thin’. 

A phonetic development in Attic itself suggests that the voweL 
in question stili had a rounded quality in the 2 c. a.d. ; for in 
inscriptions from the end of this century we find cases of u 
replaced by ou (= [0]: see pp. 73 ff.) under certain specific condi- 
tions, principally after p (e.g. xpouaou for xP'Ja’oO). It is true 
that already from the 4 c. b.c. one finds the spelling ripuou for 
fipiau; but this means only that the unrounded i [i] was assimi- 
lated to the following rounded u [u] in this word, and does not 

^ In the 5 c. Boeotian varies between ei (or the monograph h) and i, but there- 
after i is regular. 
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indicate a general confusion of the two sounds (it is to be noted 
that no such change is found when the following syllable has no 
u—thus e.g. riiJiiaei). Similarly the inscriptional substitution of 
( 3 i| 3 Aiov for jBupAiov simply indicates an assimilation of [ii] to 
the following [i].i 

That the pronunciation of u had stili not changed to [i] by 
the 4 c. A.D. is suggested by the fact that Wulfila found it 
necessary to adopt the Greek letter in transcribing the u of 
Greek words.^ 

We may safely say, then, that in classical times the value of 
Attic short u was similar to that of e.g. French lune, and of long u 
to that of French ruse. 

It may be noted that, for reasons that are not in all cases ciear, 
initial u is always aspirated (u).® 

Confusion of u with i is first occasionally found in Egyptian 
papyri of the 2-3 c. a.d., but this is probably a regional 
peculiarity; and the eventual change of [u] to [i] seems not to be 
general until around the end of the millennium. The Byzantine 
naming of the letter as 5 141 A6v stili suggests a pronunciation [u]; 
for '4 iA6s is commonly used by Byzantine writers as the opposed 
term to 5l99oyyos, and so in this case to distinguish the spelling 
u from 01 (which had come to have the same phonetic value: 
cf. p. 76 on i «yiAdv), and not from 1. 

Some dialects evidently retained the original back [u] quality 
longer than Attic. We have seen that, when the Boeotians 

1 The form popxos evidently survived (though also replaced analogically by 
pipAos), and from the i c. b.c. onwards this influences the restoration of pu^Alov: see 
e.g. Piate facing p. 67 below. 

^ In roman transliterations of Gothic it is commonly written as w, because in 
non-Greek words it was used for the semivowel [w] : thus e.g. swnagoge = ouvaycoyri, 
but Gothic waurd ‘word’. It is also used to represent the Greek 01, which by this 
time had evidently the same value as u (e.g. in Lwstrws = iv AOaxpois): cf. p. 77. 
In Armenian, Greek u and 01 are both variously rendered by iu, i and u. 

® Buck’s suggestion ((a),p. 134; cf. p. 51 above) that original u- first became [yu] 
(‘cf. NE unit, etc.’) will hardly work; for one thing, the supposed English parallel, 
involving Middle English [ 0 ] of French origin, has a much more complex history 
(^" em» Iu iu -> yu); and for another, the Greek development is not restricted 
to dialects in which [u] -j- [ii]. The Boeotian development lou (e.g. tiouxcc = tuxti) 
indicates only the palatalized quaUty of preceding dental consonants (cf. Allen, 
Lingua, 7 (1958), p. 117). The generalization of the aspirated initial must be later 
than the operation of Grassmann’s Law (e.g. O90(lvto beside Sanskrit ubhndti) : 
cf. p. 41, n. 3. 
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adopted the Attic alphabet, they found the Attic u unsuitable 
for representing the corresponding sounds in Boeotian, and 
instead wrote ou (which in Attic had the value [0] : see p. 73). 
The same retention of an [u] value is attested for Laconian 
by glosses such as (Hesychius) ouSpocivei • TCpiKaOaipEi (i.e. = 
uSpaivei), Aockoovss. The modern Tsaconian is also often cited as 
evidence for the continued retention of [u], in view of forms 
such as [zuyo] from 3uy6v as against [ziyos] in Standard modern 
Greek (e.g. Buck {b) , p. 28; Sturtevant, p. 42). But this can hardly 
be relevant, since Tsaconian also shows [u] for original 01, which 
makes it more probable that the [u] is a redevelopment from earlier 
[ii]; and this is supported by the occurrence of ‘palatalization’ 
before the [u] in these cases (e.g. [s£i!ilos] = ctkOAos, [cumiime] 
= KoipoOpai), since this can only be caused by a front vowel 
articulation. 

yj and ei There is little external evidence to establish positive 
values for these symbols in classical Attic. That they were 
different is shown by the fact that they later develop differently, 
the sound represented by si soon becoming a close long front 
vowel [i], whereas the sound of ri remains for some time in the 
mid region. These developments further indicate that the sound 
of £i was always closer than that of p. This situation is reflected 
in the transcription of Greek words in Latin, where r) is repre¬ 
sented by e until a late date, whereas ei is represented by l 
(e.g. sepia = apuia, pirata = ireipaTris, and Aristides = ’Api- 
CTTeiSris). 

The development of si to [i] is revealed by occasional con- 
fusion between £i and i from the late 4 c. b.c., becoming 
common in the 3 c.^ But there is no such confusion in earlier 
times, and the mid value of £i is stili indicated by Xenophon’s 
rendering as TrapotSsiaos of an par[i)deza- ‘garden’.^ 

Thus the sounds of both r) and £i were long mid vowels in 
classical Attic, but the former was more open than the latter. 

^ The confusion in MSS has led to some words stili sometimes being wrongly 
spelt (as shown by historical, comparative, and inscriptional evidence): thus a and 
not i is correct in e.g. te 1 (j«o, evEto-a, meI^u, EHEi|a; and i, not ei, is correct in e.g. oiKTipco. 

2 Cf. H. Jacobsohn, K^, 54 (1927), pp. 257 ff. 
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Cup: Athens, c. mid-7 c. b.c. 

0 ap(o elpi TTOTepiov (see pp. 67 f., 69 f., 72) 


Library notice: Athens, ? early 2 c. a.d. 
Pu^Aiov ouK E^EVsxQilCTETat, Etrei copocrauEV. 
ctvuypCTETai dnto obpas irpcoTtis P^XP' ExttlS- 
(See pp. 65, 77 and n. 2) 

[Courtesy of the American School ofClassical Studies at Athensi] 
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Since they had to be accommodated on the front axis between 
open [a] and close [i] (see p. 59), they can hardly have been 
other than open mid [|] (= p) and close mid [e] (= si)— 
i.e. approximately the vowels of French tSte for p and of German 
Beet for si. 

There is a frequently cited piece of support for the inter- 
pretation of p as [f] in the fact that in some fragments of 
Attic comedy the bleating of a sheep is represented by ( 3 p ^p 
(note also the gloss in Hesychius, Pp| 3 pv Trp 6 | 3 aTov), and this 
can hardly stand for close mid [f].^ An onomatopoeic origin is 
also probable for the verbs ppKocopai, pApydopai, used of the 
bleating of goats and sheep. 

In the pre-Eucleidean alphabet, [|] was not distinguished 
from short [e], both being written as E.^ In the earlier inscrip- 
tions E is also written for some of the cases {a) which later show 
£i (e.g. VEoQe = v£Ta6s, £vai = eivcci), but other cases {b) are 
written with EI from earliest times, e.g. TSiyoa = TsTyos (both 
classes are exemplified by the form eittev = EiTreTv), The dif- 
ference between the two sets of cases is accounted for by the fact 
that those of class {b) were originally diphthongs (as e.g. in 
English eight), and so were appropriately written with the 
digraph EI (with TEiyos, for example, compare the related 
ToTyos and Oscan fethiiss = muros) •, those of class (a) on the 
other hand were the resuit of ‘contraction’, or of ‘compen- 
satory lengthening’ (for the loss of a consonant), of original 
short [e]—thus the examples cited above derive from original 
VEEo-Os, ECTvai. Since these cases were not originally diphthongal, 
it was not at first appropriate to write them with a digraph. 

But beginning sporadically as early as the 7 c. b.c.,® and 
becoming regular by the 4 c., there is a change of spelling 
whereby the cases of class (a) also come to be written with EI. 

^ In modern Greek the same imitation is found with the representation ijee. 

^ See e.g. ttotepiov = ivoTripiov in Piate opposite. 

® Cf. T. L. Shear, Hesperia, 5 (1936), p. 33; R. S. Young, Hesp., Supp. 2 (1939), 
p. 125 (EIMI = ‘I am’ on subgeometric cup; the I is at a crack, but there is no 
doubt about the reading: see Piate opposite). One cannot, however, exclude the 
possibility suggested by Sturtevant (p. 34, n. 9) that EI here stands for a diph¬ 
thongal pronunciation introduced by analogy with the originally diphthongal 2nd 
person singular. 
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The only possible interpretation of this is that classes {a) and {b) 
had come to have the same pronunciation. Theoretically this 
could mean either that the original monophthongs (simple 
vowels) of («) had become diphthongs, or that the original 
diphthongs of {b) had become monophthongs. But since the 
tendency of Greek at all periods is to monophthongization 
rather than diphthongization, only the second supposition is 
realistic. The fact that the monophthong is in some cases the 
product of an earlier diphthong [ei], comprising a mid and a 
close element, is one further indication that the resulting sound 
was a close mid vowel. 

The merging of the two classes of sound had evidently taken 
place in very early times; the fact that occasional spellings with 
E for class (a) persist even into the early 4 c. b.c. can well be 
attributed to orthographic conservatism,^ and it is virtually 
certain that by the 5 c. b.c. all words which are now written 
with £1 had the same sound, i.e. a long close mid vowel [e]. 
The choice of the EI rather than the E spelling is hardly sur- 
prising, since it avoids ambiguity with E = short [e] (and, in 
pre-Eucleidean orthography, with E = long [|]). 

Incidentally, the fact that a lengthening of originally short [e] 
gives rise to a close mid long vowel [e], as in class {a), is no 
indication that the short vowel also was a close mid vowel (as 
assumed e.g. by Sturtevant, p. 34); for it is common for long 
and short mid vowels to differ in quality.^ 

Since, as we have seen, the ei in some words represents 
sounds which were not formerly diphthongs, it is in such cases 
sometimes referred to as a ‘spurious diphthong’. This is a 
peculiar misnomer. For one thing, ei is not a diphthong but a 
digraph; and for another, in neither class of cases does it 
represent a diphthong in classical times. The term thus reveals 
a confusion between speech and writing, and between descrip¬ 
tive and historical statement. ‘Shorthand’ expressions, at least 
of the former kind, do no harm (and similar instances may be 
found in this book) provided they are recognized for what they 

^ Resulting also in occasional misspellings with E for the original diphthong. 

2 Cf. Allen, Word, 15 (1959), pp. 240ff.; see also pp. 84f. below. 
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are; but the case in question has sometimes led to the mistaken 
assumption of two different pronunciations of £i (and ou; cf. 
P- 73 )- 

To the above account of the value of ei an exception needs to be 
made in the cases where it is followed by a vowel, With regard 
to the later correspondence of £i = Latin i, Priscian {GL, ii, 
p. 41 K) specifically observes, ‘...consonante sequente pro ei 
diphthongo longam i ponimus, ut NsIAog Nilus’. Before vowels, 
on the other hand, the normal representation is by e, as in 
Achilleus, Aeneas, Alexandrea, Alpheus, Augeas, brabeum, Calliopea, 
chorea, Dareus, Decelea, gynaeceum, Medea, museum, panacea, platea, 
spondeum^ which suggests that in this context the Greek ei 
continued until Roman times to have a mid value. Occasional 
alternative spellings with i, as Darius, could represent either a 
yet later Greek pronunciation or a purely graphic transfer of 
the correspondence £i = 7 from preconsonantal position.^ Some 
early loans to Latin show a shortening of e to e, as bal[i)neum and 
the alternatives chorea, platea (cf. p. 79). 

This peculiarity agrees with the graphic situation in Greek 
itself; for whereas before consonants si begins to be confused 
with i as early as c. 300 b.c., before vowels it begins in the 2 c. 
B.C., and continues for some time, to be confused with ri rather 
than 1—^which is a further indication of its continued mid quality 
in this context.® 

We may now return to the other long mid front vowel, [|]. 

^ Cf. J. Tolkiehn, ‘Die Wiedergabe des griechischen -ei- im Lateinischen’, 
PhW, 43 (1923), pp. 44 ff. and 68 ff. 

^ A converse transfer might possibly account for the puzzling instances of ei = c 
before consonants, as in hypotenusa, tenesmos, hypogeson, cyperum, and occasional 
edyllium, Helotes, Perithous, Polycletus. It seems doubtful whether the comment of 
F. O. Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein, p. 37, is relevant (‘... charakter- 
istisch ist, dass fast dmrchweg vor oder hinter dem in Frage stehenden Vokale eine 
Liquida steht’), since one would expect opening to apply only in the case of a 
preceding p (cf. p. 62). 

® The change to [ 1 ] here is probably datable to the 2 c. a.d., when the writing 
with r| ceases, and Herodian (ii, pp. 4151!. L) finds it necessary to pronounce on 
the orthography of words ending in -ios/-6ios etc.; but an earlier change, due to 
assimilation, is found in the case of i£i, which develops via [iT] to simple [T] 
(e.g. uyiot = vryiEiot) from the i c. B.c. ; an even earlier assimilative development of 
[ 1 ] to [T] is seen e.g. in Attic beside Ionie xciXioi. 
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In pre-Eucleidean spelling this sound also is represented by E. 
But with the introduction of the Ionie alphabet, [|] was un- 
ambiguously represented by the letter H (ri), which had earlier 
stood for [h] (see p. 50), but which, as a resuit of ‘psilosis’ 
(‘dropping of A’s’) in East Ionie, had been left free for vocalic 
used 

The [ 1 ] of Attic-Ionic has two origins: one from an original 
e, the other from an original a; thus e.g. piiTrip [m|t|r] from 
mater (cf. Dorie pccTrip). The development of d to [|] probably 
proceeded via a stage [£] (with the approximate quality of 
the English vowel in bad), intermediate between [a] and [|]. 
This stage may perhaps be represented by some Ionie inscrip- 
tions of the Cyclades, where H was at first used only to represent 
the vowel arising from original d, as e.g. in qopri (from korwd) = 
Attic Kopr), whereas E continued to be used for the vowel 
derived from original e, as e.g. in avsQeKsv = Attic ocveOtikev 
( from -the-). But in Attic no such distinction is found, the vowels 
of both origins being represented by H, so that we must assume 
a single pronunciation as [|].^ 

Boeotian, hke Attic, had two mid front long vowels [e] and 
[I]. But the distribution of these did not correspond to that of 

1 The [h] value survived in the West Greek alphabet, whence Latin h. Since 
the same alphabetical position was maintained for both values, the Latin-derived 
Gothic h has the same numeral value (8) as the Greek ti (and its Old Georgian 
derivative standing for [ey]). 

2 In an article ‘ On the dual pronunciation offici’ {TAPA,^'^ (1962), pp. 490 ff.), 
R. W. Tucker has suggested that, in spite of the spelling, Attic distinguished the 
two vowels in pronunciation until the 4 c. B.c. But his argument is dubious, being 
based on the assumption that otherwise, in the choruses of Attic tragedy, the poets 
would not have known when and when not to substitute the Dorie a for the Attic 9. 
The continued maintenance of such a distinction is also improbable on general 
phonological grounds. For in certain contexts in Attic the original d remained or 
reverted to [a] (e.g. x*P“) oMu), and further examples of [a] arosebycontractionand 
compensatory lengthening (e.g. IrliJajiraCTa). Tucker’s suggestion would thus involve 
five long vowel phonemes on the front axis /a, ae, |, e, T/; such a system is not 
impossible transitionally, but it is exceedingly rare and is unlikely to have survived 
for long—Trubetzkoy (p. loi) finds it only in one Swiss and one African dialect; 
even if one assumed a quadrilateral rather than a triangular system, with back 
open [a] replacing [a], and front open [a] replacing the presumed [$], the viability 
of a distinction between [a] and [a], imless supported by other features, is doubtful 
(cf. Trubetzkoy, pp. 89 f.). On any interpretation, it is surprising that such fine 
istinctions should not have led to even an occasional misspelling in inscriptions. 
For further discussion see Bartonek, pp. 104 ff. 
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Attic; for as earlier [e] had closed to [i] in Boeotian (see p. 64), 
so [1] had closed to [e]. Consequently, when the Attic alphabet 
was adopted for Boeotian, one finds e.g. Boeotian Traxaip cor- 
responding to Attic TraTrip. The [|] of Boeotian was the resuit 
of monophthongizing the diphthong [ai], so that Boeotian has 
KT) corresponding to Attic Kai, etc. It is thus ciear from the 
Boeotian spellings that Attic p stili had the value [|] in the first 
half of the 4 c. b.g. 

When, at the end of the 4 c., Attic [e] also began to close to 
[i], it is possible that [|] too may have tended to become closer. 
Its representation by e on Indian coins of the 2 c. b.g., however, 
(as well as in Latin; cf. p. 66) shows that it remained a mid 
vowel, and had not yet become [i] as in modern Greek. In the 
I c. B.G. Dionysius of Halicarnassus [^De Comp. xiv, pp. 5if. 
UR) stili distinguishes between r) and i, and the fact that he 
describes the former as more euphonious suggests that he is 
referring to their sound and not simply to their graphic form. 

Confusion between r| and i in Attic inscriptions begins 
around 150 a.d.,^ but confusion with s also continues for about 
a century. In some areas the mid value of the Koine ri may have 
been preserved even longer, since, whereas the Gothic spelling of 
Wulfila confuses si and i as ei, rj is stili represented as e. Stili 
later, Old Armenian commonly renders r| by e or e, whereas ei 
and i are rendered by 2; and the Old Georgian alphabet gives 
different phonetic values to the letters derived from r) and i 
([ey] and [i] respectively) In the Old Slavonic alphabets, 
however, both Cyrillic and Glagolitic, no phonetic distinction 
is made between the letters derived from H, rj and I, 1, their 
distribution being purely a matter of orthographic convention. 

to and ou The early development of the sounds represented by 
these symbols was largely parallel to that of rj and ei. That is, 
at one stage they had the values of a long open mid back [p] 

Startling but quite aberrant is the 5 c. b.g. oSiva apia ccpTEpicr on the slate of a 
schoolboy signing himself as 5 ipoCTo 6 £via {sic ): cf. SEG, 19, no. 37; E. Vanderpool, 
AJA, 63 (1959), pp. 279 f. and Piate 75, fig. ii. 

2 It is noteworthy that in modern Pontic Greek ri is stili represented by e in 
many categories and contexts (cf. D. E. Oeconomides, Lautlehre des Pontischen, 
pp. iiff.). 
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and close mid back [9], to which approximate equivalents are pro- 
vided by the vowels of English saw and French cote respectively. 

The evidence is derived mainly from the internal structure of 
the System; the value of 00 as an open mid vowel incidentally 
fits its use in the probably onomatopoeic PpcopccaOai (of donkeys: 
cf. English {hee-)hawY and Kpco^Eiv (of crows: cf. English caw).^ 

In the pre-Eucleidean alphabet [9] was not distinguished 
from short [o], both being written as O. In the earlier inscrip- 
tions O is also written for some of the cases [a) which later show 
ou (e.g. piCTOovTa = picr6o0vTa, eAGoctov = sAGouuav),® but 
other cases [b) are written with OY from earliest times, e.g. (pr. 
n.) CTTTOuSiaa (both classes are exemplified in ctKoAouGovTa = 
ctKoAouGoOvTa) . The dilFerence between the two sets of cases is 
accounted for by the fact that those of class {b) were originally 
diphthongs (of a type similar to, but more back than, that of 
English low), and hence were appropriately written with the 
digraph OY (with the above examples compare the cognate 
OTTEuSco, keAeuGos) ; those of class (a) on the other hand were the 
resuit of the contraction, or compensatory lengthening, of an 
original short [0]—thus the cited examples arise from original 
piaSoovTot, iAGovcav. Since these latter cases were not originally 
diphthongal, it was not at first appropriate to write them with a 
digraph. 

But over a period 6-4 c. b.c. there was an increasing ten- 
dency, which finally became regular practice, to write the 
cases of class {a) also with OY. The ciear interpretation of this is 
that classes {a) and [b) had come to have the same pronuncia- 
tion, and so could be written in the same way; which means 
(cf. p. 68) that the original diphthong, [ou], comprising a mid 
and a close element, had come to be a long close mid vowel [9], 
identical in quality with the vowel arising from contraction or 
compensatory lengthening. 

1 Cf. the * of Apuleius’ Ass {Met. iii. 29), which is evidently considered more 
appropriate than the close mid Latin 0 (J. L. Heller, CJ, 37 (1941-2), pp. 531 ff, 
and CJ, 38 (1942-3), pp. gdir.). 

^ Also in ucoKaa6ai, in its original sense of the roaring of carneis; an alternative 
representation of the element of nasality is seen in the form rfjudjeiv (cf F. Bancalari, 
SIFC, I (1893), p. 93). ^ See also 9 apio = Ocxplou in Piate facing p. 67. 
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The merging of these sounds was certainly complete by the 
5 c., though, as in the case of the corresponding front vowel, 
there are examples of conservative spelling, and occasional mis- 
spellings with O for the original diphthong (cf. p. 68, n. i): 
e.g. CTTToSiacr.i As in the case of ei (see p. 68), the ou repre- 
senting a vowel of non-diphthongal origin is sometimes 
referred to as a ‘spurious diphthong’. 

The fact that the lengthening of an original short [o] gave 
rise to a close mid long vowel [6] in class (a) is no indication that 
the short vowel also was a close mid vowel (cf. p. 68). 

We have seen that the Boeotians found the Attic u unsuitable 
to represent their own [u] vowels, and used instead the Attic 
digraph ou. This most probably indicates that by the mid 4 c. 
the earlier Attic [0] had become a fully close [Q],^ as it certainly 
had by Roman times (thus e.g. Thucydides, and conversely 
'P0U91VOS). It does not seem possible to determine just how long 
before 350 b.c. this change took place; it need not have been 
close to this date (as Sturtevant suggests); the fact that O 
continued to be written for OY until about this time does not 
necessarily indicate a continuing mid value, since it may be no 
more than a conservative spelling. It could be that the change 
to [0] took place during the classical period; but since the date 
cannot be fixed, it would clearly be unjustifiable to adopt 
different pronunciations for different authors! In adopting a 
single pronunciation for ou, it seems preferable to choose the 
later [Q] rather than the earlier [9]; for if we are wrong, at least 
we shall be doing nothing worse than, say, pronouncing 
Aeschylus as Demosthenes might have done; whereas, if we 
adopt the other alternative, we may be giving an author a pro¬ 
nunciation which he had never received in antiquity. 

Structural considerations make it more probable that the 
change from [9] to [u] was quite early. We have already 
discussed the change of original back [u] to front [ii], for which a 

1 Some very early spellings of this type, however, (e.g. totov = toOtov) admit of 
other explanatioris. 

^ The proof is not, however, absolute, since even an [0] quality would have been 
the nearest to Boeotian [u]. 
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period 7-6 c. b.c. has been plausibly suggested (Bartonek, 
p. II5). This shift had the efFect of reducing the long vowel 
phonemes on the back axis from four /a, 9, o, 0/ to three 
/a, 9, o/, which would be in accordance with a general ten- 

B.C. . A.D. . Modern 


Pre-5 c. 5 c. 4 c. 3 c. 2 c. 1 c. 1 c. 2 c. 3 c. Greek 



* See p. 65. ** See pp. 76; 89, n. 

Fig. 3. Approximate chronological development of Attic long vowels and 
‘short’ diphthongs (excluding pre-vocalic position). 


dency to reduce the number of distinctions on this relatively 
short axisd Even if we do not go so far as to follow M. S. 
Ruiperez^ in envisaging the change of [u] to [ 0 ] as actually 
pressured by ‘overcrowding’ on the back axis, itseems unlikely 

1 Cf. A. Martinet, &onomie des changements phonetiques, pp. 98 f. 

2 Word, 12 (1956), pp. 67 £F. 
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that, once this change had taken place, the opportunity would 
long have been resisted of increasing the acoustic distance 
between [9] and [0] by shifting the latter to [Q]d 

The ciear recommendation, therefore, is to pronounce o u in 
ali cases as a long close back vowel [u], i.e. as accented ou in 
modern Greek, or as e.g. in English pool or French rouge. 

Whilst it is possible that the open mid vowel [9], relieved of 
the necessity to avoid confusion with [0], may then have moved 
up into a rather closer position, there is no actual evidence for 
this, and one is therefore advised to pronounce it as the vowel in 
RP saw. 

In pre-Eucleidean spelling [9], like [6] and the short [o], had 
also been represented by O. But with the introduction of the 
Ionie alphabet, [9] came to be unambiguously represented by 
the letter O (later termed < 2 ) psya as distinguished from 6 
piKpov). 


(ii) Diphthongs 

The diphthongs of classical Attic are represented by the 
digraphs ai, au, su, and ot. 

ai corresponds to a diphthong [ai] (as in English higU) in 
related languages (e.g. aiOco: Lat. aedes), and this value is 
confirmed up to Roman times by transcriptions into and from 
Latin (e.g. palaestra, Kaiaap). 

At a later period a monophthongal development took place, 
giving a quality [|]; this is first revealed by spellings with rj 
from about 100 a.d. (e.g. dat. plur. CTriATicr); but since the 
original ri and ai did not in fact become phonetically confused, 
this development must have been accompanied by a shift in the 
value of r) to [e], which soon after closed further to [i] (see 
p. 71); so that the new [|] vowel could then be approximately 
represented only by spelling with the short vowel-symbol £ 

1 See, however, Barton6k, p. 114. The fact that, whilst short [u] followed its 
long partner to [u], short [0] did not shift to [u], would be ekplained by the fact 
that in the short vowel-system there was no contrast of open and close mid vowels. 
[u] in fact remained a gap in the System (see p. 59) until in late Greek the distinc- 
tion between long and short vowels was abolished (cf. pp. 88 f.). 
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(e.g. KiTE = KsiTai).^ The monophthongal pronunciation is also 
confirmed for this period by a specific statement of Sextus 
Empiricus [Adv. Gramm. ii6) that the sound of ai, like that of 
£1, was ‘simple and uniform’. In Byzantine times the identical 
values of ai and £ led to the latter being distinguished as ‘e 
4;iA6v’ (cf. p. 65). 

au similarly corresponds to a diphthong [au] (as in English 
how) in related languages (e.g. otu^co: Lat. augeo), and this value 
also is confirmed by transcriptions into and from Latin (e.g. 
glaucus, KAauSios). 

eu There is no evidence that in classical Attic this digraph 
meant anything but what it appears to, namely a diphthong 
[eu]. There is no parallel for such a diphthong in English RP, 
though something like it may be heard in the Cockney pro¬ 
nunciation of el{l) in words such as belt, bell. It is to be noted 
that it is a genuine diphthong, i.e. a glide from [e] towards [u], 
and not, as is commonly heard from English speakers, a 
sequence of semivowel and long vowel like the [yu] in English 
neuter (cf. p. 131 and VL, p. 63). 

In both au and £u the u preserved its original quality as a back 

[u] , i.e. it was not fronted to [ii] as elsewhere (cf. pp. 63£f.). 
Neither of these diphthongs developed to monophthongs but 
at a later date, which cannot be certainly determined,® the 
second element (which could alternatively be analysed as a 
semivowel /w/: cf. p. 5) developed a fricative pronunciation 

[v] ; so that in modern Greek the value of these digraphs is 
[av] and [ev] (or [af] and [ef]; see p. 46). This development 
could well be connected with the change of |3 [b] to [v] (see 
pp. 28 ff.)—but the date of this also is uncertain.^ 

^ Gonversely ai is found for e, and this is reflected in the Gothic use of ai for [e], 
e.g. taihun ‘ten’. 

2 Gothic au for [o] is presumably by analogy with ai for [e]. 

® The Jewish catacombs at Rome stili indicate a diphthongal value in the 
2-3 C. A.D. 

* See further p. 89, n. 
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oi Here also a diphthongal pronunciation is clearly indicated 
at least until Roman times (e.g. Phoebus, poena: cf. VL, p. 62). 
The most obvious interpretation would be as [oi] in e.g. English 
toy, coin \ but in some Greek dialects there is evidence which 
seems to suggest that, by a process of assimilation, the first 
element of the diphthong had been fronted, giving something of 
the type [6i],i approximately as in Pr&nch. feuille. There is no 
direct evidence for this pronunciation in Attic; it might, 
however, make rather more plausible the confusion reported by 
Thucydides (ii. 54) as to whether the oracle had said Aoipos 
‘plague’ or Aipos ‘famine’, since [oi], being entirely a front 
diphthong, would be nearer than the mixed [oi] to the sound 

[i]- 

At a later date 01 became confused with u; thus {c. 240 a.d.) 
TToiocvsi^icova = TTuav.,^ indicating a pronunciation [Q] for 
both,® following a development attested for Boeotian at a much 
earlier period (see pp. 63f.). As in the case of Boeotian also, an 
intermediate stage in the development was probably [0] (cf, 
VL, p. 52, n. 2; p. 62); the closure of [6] to [ 0 ] would then be 
parallel to the earlier Attic change of [|] to [i] (see pp. 64, 
66 ). 

‘Diphthongs’ before vowels In prevocalic position all the 
above digraphs are perhaps better considered as representing a 
sequence of short vowel (/a/, /e/, or /o/) and semivowel (/y/ or 
/w/), these latter being generally double and so creating heavy 
quantity in the syllable (cf. VL, pp. 38 ff.). The same would 
apply to ui (prior to its monophthongal development to 0^), 

^ Cf. Stvirtevant, p. 51, n. 48. 

^ Earlier also avuytiCTETcci = dcvoiy. on a notice from the library of Pantainos: cf. 
SEG, 21, no. 500; Hesperia, 5 (1936), p. 42, and see Piate facing p. 67 above. The 
library was dedicated to Trajan (cf. SEG, 21, no. 703); such a notice could of 
course well be later than the foundation, but the graphic style is appropriate to the 
late I c. or early 2 c. A.D. (cf. M. Burzachechi, Rendic. Lincei, ser. viii, 18 (1963), 

pp. 9 if.). 

® This pronunciation is also probably reflected in late Latin squinum for earlier 
schoenum < Gk. axolvos (e.g. Isidore, Orig. xvii. 11; cf. Forcellini s.v., and p. 63 
above). 

^ Beginning with Oos for uios in the 6 c. b.c. (e.g. hexameter ending euSiko Auoa). 
Fem. participles in -uTa were preserved until the 4 c. b.c. 
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which in the Attic dialect only occurred before vowels/ thus 
[uyy].2 

Indications of these values are perhaps given by dialectal 
spellings such as Arg. aSovanai and Cor. EUfapxocr;® and they 
are supported by the fact that in Attic verse the double [yy] 
semivowel may occasionally be reduced to a single [y], giving 
light quantity to the syllable—thus e.g. yepaios, SsiAaios, with 
light middle syllable in both tragedy (lyric) and comedy, and 
light initial syllable frequently in iroicS, TOiouTog. A reduction 
of [ww] to [w] is also seen in Pindar {Pyth. viii, 35) iyvEucov with 
light middle syllable. Similar reductions are found in Homer 
(e.g. in olos II. xiii, 275, etc.; yapaieOvai xvi, 235; ulos iv, 473); 
and since a diphthong cannot be shortened in the same sense as 
a monophthong, the so-called ‘epic correption’ of a final diph¬ 
thong before an initial vowel (cf. p. 91) is simply another such 
instance of short vowel followed by a single semivowel (note the 
two treatments of 01 in II. iii, 172 aiSoTos te pol eocti). In some 
cases the reduction led eventually to complete loss of the semi¬ 
vowel, as in the Attic doublet ttoeiv, and iroa, ctocc beside 
Ionie ttoIt), Dorie oToia.* Similar doublets are also found in the 
text of Homer—e.g. Od. vi, 292 vdsi beside ix, 222 valov; and 
alongside the genitive -010 (= [oyyo]) on the one hand, and 
the contracted -ou on the other, one must restore -00 (or perhaps 
[oyo]) in e.g. II. xv, 66; xxii, 313 (MSS MAlou, dcyplou).® 

The usual pronunciation of the digraphs ai, au, 01, eu, ui, 
before vowels was thus probably [ayy], [aww], [oyy], [eww], 

^ Preconsonantal ui was generally monophthongized prehistorically to 0 (e.g. 
Attic dimin. SySOSiov, Hom. optat. SaivOro). Note, however, Hom. n-XTieuI, Lesbian 
-ruiSE (= iTjSE) etc. (by contraction ofui). 

^ Note that ui is not to be pronounced as a sequence of semivowel [w] and long 
vowel [ 1 ] as in English we (cf. VL, p. 42); such a pronunciation, though often 
heard, is disproved by the fact of elision before ulos (as well as by the development 
to u), and by the light first syllable of e.g. iSufa (where [dw] would create heavy 
quantity: cf. pp. 46f.). 

® The inserted 1 and f may alternatively be considered simply as automatic 
glides (which are therefore not normally indicated) following a vocalic element i, 
u(asine.g.Arg.6aaiiopyoi,Ion.yapuf'ovECT);butphoneticallythismakeslittledifference. 

‘ The vowel-lengthening in Attic IXaa, &i, oetos, KXdeiv etc. (beside e.g. Hom. 
eAoIti) has not been certainly explained. 

® Failure to recognize this has led to false emendations in e.g. II. v, 21 (o: 5 eX<p£ioO 
KTapIvoio, for ciSeA^eoO restorable as oc6eA9eo(i)o) ; vi, 34 (KOKoprixtivou oKpuoEaaris, for 
-ou Kpu- restorable as -0(1)0 Kpu-). p 
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[iiyy], with approximate phonetic parallels for the first three 
in English phrases such as highyield, bow-wave, toyyacht (and for 
the ‘reduced’ forms [ay], [oy] in e.g. my own, coyote). 

We have seen (p. 69) that the long close mid front vowel [e] ei 
was slower to develop to a close [i] before vowels than before 
consonants or panse. This could well be the resuit of a delayed 
development of prevocalic st in earlier times; this always derives 
from a previous ‘diphthong’ (probably to be interpreted as 
[eyy]), and it is possible that the monophthongal development 
was here slower than for preconsonantal [ei]. The earlier value 
seems to survive in Homer, in view of doublets such as teAeco 
beside teAeico, beside xoAkeios, which are most readily 

explained as standing for a reduced variant [ey] beside [eyy], 
as in the case of e.g. [oy] beside [oyy] (the omission of i in 
teAeco, xo^xeoj, etc. would be due to the fact that a [y] glide 
was automatic after a close or mid front vowel; in Attic, with 
further loss of the single [y], the vowels in these words con- 
tracted, giving teAco, xoAkoOs, etc.). The same type of reduction 
is, however, also attested for Attic from the 5 c. b.g., and 
becomes particularly common in the 40.; it is revealed in 
inscriptions, as in the text of Homer, by writings without 1, e.g. 
lEpEa, ScopEa for ispEia, ScopEid; after the 4 c. one or other of the 
variants tends to be generalized (mostly si); in the case of ttAeioov, 
Ei is regular before long vowels, and e in the neuter ttAeov, whilst 
practice varies before short vowels in other forms of the word. 

These developments are most easily understood if one assumes 
that in the classical period si before vowels, unlike before con¬ 
sonants (see p. 67), stands for [eyy],^ in which only later does 
the [ey] portion develop to monophthongal [e] (with the 
second [y] then becoming an automatic glide). An approximate 
phonetic parallel is provided by an English phrase such as hay- 

^ There is a comparable situation in Boeotian, where oi ^ u [U] preconsonantally 
(see p. 63), but rarely prevocalically: thus e.g. poicoTucr = BoicotoTj. Sanskrit also 
provides a parallel, e.g. in the verb meaning Tie’: in the athematic form of the 
3 sing. pres. (ending -te) this appears as seU (= KciTai), but in the thematic form 
(ending -ale) it appears as sayate, with which in turn one may compare the Hom. 
3 plur. impf. KsicxTo -w ksoto. 
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yield\ the ‘reduced’ variant, as in irAeov, is approximately 
represented by e.g. play on. 

In view of the general parallelism between the development 
of £i and ou, one might wonder whether a similarly delayed 
development applied to ou before vowels. Certainly at some 
early period the value seems to have been [oww], since a 
reduced form [ow] is found in, for example, Attic ctKop^ beside 
Hom. ocKoufi; and the Attic wtos (gen. sing. of obs) beside 
Hom. ouaTOS represents a contraction of oaTos which in turn 
presupposes an intermediate stage 6f otos. But where prevocalic 
ou survives, there are no indications that by classical times its 
pronunciation was other than in preconsonantal position, i.e. 
[Q]. 

(iii) ‘Long’ diphthongs 

A particular problem is presented in Greek by a series of diph¬ 
thongs, commonly known as ‘long’ diphthongs, which were 
partly inherited and partly created by contraction, and in which 
the first element is represented by a long vowel as opposed to the 
short vowel of the diphthongs so far considered. Where the 
second element is i, such ‘long’ diphthongs are relatively 
common—thus ai, rii, coi; but there are also rarer cases of Attic 
au (e.g. tccOto), pu (e.g. pupedpv), and cou (irpcouSav Ar. Birds, 
556). Modern texts tend generally to follow Byzantine practice 
in writing the i subscript—thus ct, T), co. 

In the position before a vowel these might present no diffi- 
culty, since they could be considered simply as representing 
long vowels followed by a semivowel, i.e. [ay] etc.—thus e.g. in 
pacov, kAtico, iraTpcpos, or when a final ‘long diphthong’ is 
followed by an initial vowel (e.g. Tfj/Tco 6 pvi 9 i).^ But a problem 
does arise where they more certainly represent true diphthongs, 
i.e. in the position before a consonant or pause. For diphthongs 
in Greek cannot strictly be distinguished as ‘short’ and ‘long’; 

1 There was no need to indicate the [w], since this was an automatic glide after 
a close or mid back vowel. 

^ Cf. Ion. TTi a(ppo5iTT|i (= ’A9po5i-n]) etc., where the prevocalic 1 is omitted, 

presumably as = [y] and thus automatic after a front vowel (it is maintained 
before consonants and in rcp). 
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for accentual purposes they ali have the same value of 2 ‘morae’ 
(time-units), as for a long simple vowel. A diphthong consists of 
a continuous glide from one vowel quality to another within the 
bounds of a syllable, and the only manner in which two types 
of diphthong might be distinguished durationally in Greek is by 
a different placing of the point of maximal change—one might, 
for example, hypothesize that in ai the glide accelerated at 
about the | stage, whereas in ct it was delayed until about the 
I stage. Something of this kind seems to have occurred in Old 
Indian, where the diphthongs di, du were distinguished from ai, 
aw, but we know that in this case there was also an important 
difference in quality between the starting points d and a (cf. 
Allen, pp. 62 ff.); and it seems unlikely that a purely durational 
distinction would remain viable for very long in the absence of 
some such concomitant factor. 

We know of no such qualitative distinction in the case of long 
and short Attic a; cp may have been more readily distinguished 
from 01 if, as we have suggested, the value of the latter was in 
fact [6i]; and in historical times 13 could have been distinguished 
from si by the fact that the latter represented a monophthong 
[e]. But it seems that the Greeks themselves did not find the 
distinctions easy to maintain. The narrowest of the Tong’ i- 
diphthongs (i.e. involving the closest similarity of first and 
second elements) was r|, and in some words this had already 
become monophthongal, to coincide with ei, by the early 4 c. 
B.c.i—thus e.g. kAeis for Old Attic kAtis (similarly AEiToupyeiv 
for earlier Atit-). The same development soon afterwards 
appears in inflexional endings (e.g. dat. sing. pouAEi, 3 sing. 
subj. EiTrEi),^ but is reversed from c. 200 b.c. by an analogical 
restoration of the r) from other cases and persons,® the levelling 
being perhaps encouraged by the further change of ei = [e] to 
[1] (cf. p. 66),^ producing anomalous paradigms of the type 
gen. [-?s]: dat. [-i]. 

1 The change could possibly have been earlier, but it would be masked by the 
pre-Eucleidean speUing of both e and i) as E. 

^ Also in augmented syllables (e.g. eipe6t) = T|p 49 ii). 

® Cf. A. S. Henry, N.S. 14 (1964), pp. 240 ff. 

* I know of no certain confusion between ei < 13 and 1 until Roman times, but 
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But the ‘long’ diphthongs were evidently no longer viable, 
and about the same time a new development supervenes where- 
by they lose their second member, cc t) cp being replaced by 
d ri co; both the diphthongal and monophthongal forms are 
reflected in the Latin loans tragoedus, comoedus from TpaycoSos, 



* See p. 8i, n. 4. For values indicated in italic see discussion on pp. 80/. Epigraphic 
spellings after the earliest refer to innovations, disregarding conservative retentions. 

Fig. 4. Development of the ‘long’ i-diphthongs. 

Kconcp66s, but later r{h)apsddus, melodus (hence also the difference 
in e.g. English tragedj and rhapsodj). In the latter part of the 
2 c. B.G. the grammarian Dionysius Thrax (0pa^!) clearly 
States that in the verbal forms ^oas and | 3 oa the written i- 
element was not in fact pronounced {'\Ars Gramm., p. 58 U); 
and in the i c. a.d. Quintilian implies that in a form such as 
the i was in both cases purely orthographic (ti. 7. 17). 
The various developments are summarized in the table above 
(Fig. 4). 

A similar development in the Tong’ u-diphthongs is shown 
from the i c. b.g. by forms like eoTou for eccutoO.^ 

it seems improbable that ei < 1] remained for any appreciable time diphthongal 
and so failed to share in the change of [e] to [ 1 ]: cf. also Meisterhans, pp. 38 f. 
(§§7. ”)• 

^ The augmented syllable tiu-, however, is replaced from the 4 c. b.c. by the 
‘short’ diphthong eu-, as also co- is replaced by 01- in augmented forms of the verb 
oikoSoheTv. 
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There remains the practical question of what pronunciation 
to recommend for the Tong’ diphthongs of classical Attic. It 
would be possible, and perhaps not far from correct, to pro- 
nounce co as [oi] in boy (cf. the Latin rendering by oe )—provided 
that oi were distinguished as [6i]; and to pronounce q as [ei] in 
hay —provided that £i were distinguished as [e], without any 
diphthongization. But both of these provisos are somewhat 
doubtful of fulfilment by the average English classical scholar; 
the above pronunciations of the Tong’ diphthongs can there- 
fore hardly be recommended; and there would in any case 
remain the problem of distinguishing a from ai. 

The simplest solution seems to be one which is in fact quite 
widely adopted, namely to anticipate developments by two or 
three centuries and to pronounce oc p cp as 5 ri co, i.e. without 
their diphthongal element. This admittedly confuses the Tong’ 
diphthongs and long vowels—but the cases of real ambiguity 
are relatively few; and the practice has at least some precedent 
in antiquity. 

Since single [y] tended to be lost in Attic (see p. 79), it 
would also be reasonable to give the same pronunciation to 
prevocalic cc t) cp (cf. p. 80). 

It should be noted that the i-element ofthe Tong’ diphthongs 
is currently written adscript and not subscript in combination 
with capitals; thus the Ai of "Ai5qs (as currently indicated by 
the placing of the breathing and accent) is a Tong’ diphthong^ 
(as e.g. in aSsi) and, if the above recommendation is adopted, 
must be pronounced [a] and not [ai] as is commonly heard. 

In the case of the Tong’ u-diphthongs, au and riu may be 
pronounced as au and su with little risk of ambiguity, whilst the 
isolated cou may be pronounced very approximately as English 
owe. 

^ But the romanized form Hades is not citable as evidence, being ‘latinate’ 
rather than Latin; the word seems, rather surprisingly, to occur nowhere in any 
form in Latin literature (at any rate up to the Renaissance); in English it first 
appears (with variants such as Aides) around 1600 as a direct borrowing from Greek. 
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GHAPTER 3 

VOWEL-LENGTH 


The orthographic situation in Attic is very different from that of 
Latin (VL, pp. 64 ff.), since the introduction of the Ionie 
alphabet provided the means of distinguishing between long 
and short vowels in the mid series. Thus short e is distinguished 
from long r\ [|] and £i [e], and short o is distinguished from 
long co. 

It may be pointed out that there is no good reason for con- 
sidering the short e as being specially related to either the long 
ri or £1. It is often assumed that r| is the long equivalent of £, 
so that the long mid vowel would be more open than the cor- 
responding short (unlike the more common case, as represented 
in Latin (cf. VL, p. 47), where the long vowel is the closer).^ 
The assumption of a correspondence £:ri seems to arise from a 
confusion of descriptive phonology with either historical or 
graphic considerations. Historically (i.e. going back to ‘ Proto- 
Greek’ or to Indo-European) e and q are derivable from an 
original correspondence e:e, which is reflected, for example, in 
grammatical alternations of the type TraTEpEjiTrccTfip, tIOeijev: 
TiOripi, or (pavEVTES; £9dvriv. Graphically, ei is liable to be 
excluded from consideration as being a digraph, thus leaving 
only rj; and this factor no doubt explains the statement of 
Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Gramm. 115) that ‘both (e and rj) have 
the same value; q when shortened becomes e, and e when 
lengthened becomes q’.^ From a purely descriptive standpoint 
such an assumption is open to contradiction. There are certainly 
inherited alternations of the type just mentioned, but an e : ei 
alternation is seen in e. g. ecttI : sipi, epavEVTES : 9av£is, resulting from 
the fact that the Attic compensatory lengthening of [e] pro¬ 
duces not [1] q but [e] ei. Similarly the temporal augmentation 

1 Cf. Buck (a), p. 92; HefFner, p. 209. 

^ Additionally, of course, ei had by then long had the value [T], and ti was a 
close mid [f] (cf p. 71). 
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of an initial e admittedly produces t) in inherited forms such as 
Hom. f)a (cf. Sanskrit asam, < I.-E. esrp. < e-es-m) and is extended 
e.g. to fiyEipa; but descriptively there are a number of cases of the 
type exeo: eTxov. Moreover, when the Greeks came to name the 
letters E and O, on the principle stated by Herodian (ii, p. 403 
L) that ‘ TTav ovopa povocruXAapov paKpoKotTaAriKTeiv OeAsi the 
results in Attic were ‘ eI ’ and ‘ ob i.e. ‘ [e] ’ and (originally) ‘ [ 5 ] ’ 
(e.g. Athenaeus, 453 d, quoting Callias, 5 c. b.g.; Plato, 
Cratylus, 426 C, and 4 c. inscriptions; Plutarch, Mor. 384ff.).^ 
There is thus in fact a rather better case for considering ei [e] 
as the long vowel corresponding to e, and this would seem to 
reflect the intuitions of native speakers. But phonetically Attic e 
[e] probably lies midway between classical rj [|] and ei [e], and 
there seems nothing to be gained by setting it in a special 
relationship with either. On the back vowel axis the situation is 
rather different, since the change of [ 5 ] ou to [u] meant that co 
came to be the only long mid back vowel, and so might 
reasonably be considered as corresponding in classical times to 
the short o. 

In the case of [e] and [6], Attic had utilized the fact that 
original [ei] and [ou] had become monophthongal (see 
pp. 67 ff., 72 ff.) to provide a means of indicating length by 
the digraphs EI and OY. In the case of [|], East Ionie had 
utilized its psilosis (see p. 70) to provide a Symbol (H) indica¬ 
tive of length; and even a non-psilotic dialect such as Attic had 
found it more important to indicate length than the aspirate. 
In the case of [9] a modification of O, viz. Q (or in some of the 
islands O) was devised to distinguish the long vowel. 

But in the case of the open and close vowels [a], [f], [ 5 ] 
[Q]) no such distinctions were inherited or devised, and 
these vowels are consequently known as biypova, i.e. ‘of two 
lengths’. The Alexandrian grammarians did invent superscript 

^ Herodian (ii, p. 390 L) notes that (as a resuit of the Attic change [e] -> [I]) 
the pronunciation of the name of the letter E had by his time become [i] (we 
sipiilarly, as a resuit of the change of Old and Mid. Eng. [e] to modern [T], now 
call the corresponding roman letter ‘ [q ’). Already in classical times the name of O 
will have become [u]. 
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signs “ and ^ to indicate long and short, and these are occasion- 
ally used in papyri (more particularly of dialect texts, and 
especially to indicate a = Attic t|), but they never became a 
normal part of the orthographic system. The reason for this 
difference of treatment could well be, as suggested by I. 
Fischer,! that the grammatical utilization of the length distinc- 
tion was much less in the case of these than of the mid vowels, 
where one finds contrasts of the type ocAtiOes, dAriOfi?, ocAriQsis; 
TO, Tcb, ToO, etc. In the case of the open and close vowels such 
contrasts are rare: e.g. as between present and imperfect in 
iK8Teuopev/iK-, OPpi^opsy/op-. Contrasts of [a]: [a] which had 
existed in Proto-Greek were largely destroyed in Attic by the 
change of [a] to [|] p; thus whereas, for example, Arcadian has 
a contrast ioTaTai/iaTarai as between indicative and sub¬ 
junctive, the corresponding Attic forms are icrTaTai/iaTf)Tai. 
Such few contrasts as are found in the case of the open and close 
vowels are lexical rather than grammatical (e.g. OupcbSris 
‘spirited7‘thyme-like’), and, particularly if one takes account 
of differences of accent, are no more numerous than true 
homonyms (as e.g. t 4 Aos ‘end’, ‘tax’, etc.); the context will in 
any case seldom have left room for ambiguity. 


^Hidden quantity’ 

In open syllables (i.e. ending in a vowel: see p. 97), the length 
of vowel symbolized by a, i, or u can be deduced from the 
positions occupied by the syllable in verse; for if the syllable is 
heavy the vowel must be long, and if it is light the vowel must 
be short. But metre is of no assistance in the case of closed 
syllables, since they are heavy regardless of vowel-length. For 
this reason long vowels in such syllables are sometimes said to 
have ‘hidden quantity’, and their existence must be discovered 
by other than metrical evidence. 

In Latin there are a number of more or less general rules 
about such ‘hidden’ length (FL, pp. 65 ff.); vowels are always 
long, for example, before ns and nf’, generally also in certain 
1 SC, 3 (1961), pp. 29ff.; cf. also Ruiperez, Word, 12 (1956), p. 76. 
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morphological categories (as the -x- perfects and -sco presents), 
and by ‘Lachmann’s Law’ [actus etc.). But there are no such 
rules applicable to Greek; and since the qualities of short and 
long a i u did not greatly differ, the distinction is not reflected 
in later developments as it was in some cases in the Romance 
languages. Our knowledge of ‘hidden quantity’ in Greek is 
thus somewhat haphazard. It is on the whole uncommon, but 
some indication may be given of the types of evidence available 
for its detection. 

[a) As a resuit of the change of [e] ei to [i], ei came often to 
be used in inscriptions (more particularly affer about loo b.g.) 
and in papyri instead of (long) i, thereby indicating the length 
of the latter: thus e.g. pEH|(at, irpocjEppEiiipEvcov are found in 
papyri from Herculaneum (and therefore pre-79 a.d.), indi¬ 
cating a long vowel for the stem of the verb piiTTCO. But affer 
about 100 A.D. this evidence becomes valueless since ei then 
begins to appear for short 1 also. 

[b) Under certain circumstances (viz. affer p, i, s) an 
original long a was preserved or restored in Attic, whereas 
Ionie showed a development to r). Since, therefore, Attic 
TTpctTTCO, 9cbpa§, have corresponding forms in Ionie TTpi)crcrco, 
9 cbpri§, we know that the a of the Attic words was long.^ 

(r) The internal analysis of a word, or a comparison with 
cognate forms, may indicate vowel-length. Thus the vowel of 
piTTTco may be inferred as long, on the basis of comparison with 
pirrn, where, in an open syllable, the length is known from 
verse; similarly 9pTTTco on the evidence of e.g. 9piKi in Homer, and 
CTTUi^iS on the evidence of £VCTTU<povTi (Nicander, Alexiph., 375). 

On the other hand we should expect the i of ttitttco to be 
short, since Tn- is a reduplicative syllable as in e.g. biScopi (but 
see [e) below). 

In (Ion.) aacjov a long vowel may be inferred from the fact 
that it derives from an original dyxiov; for a vowel is normally 
lengthened by compensation for the loss of v before a (cf. rrao-a 
from ■rTavTia).^ 

1 An awareness of this criterion is already shown by Herodian (ii, p. 932 L). 

^ The expected form would be Sctov ; but cicr is probably introduced on the pattern 
of SSaaov. 
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[d) Accentual evidence may be of value in so far as a circum- 
flex can only occur on a long vowel: thus in the case of e.g. 
dccTTov, piaAAov; conversely, in a word like K-npu§, cpoTvi^ it 
indicates that the u and i are short (in spite of KripuKos, 
9oivlKos). But one would normally prefer to have other evidence 
to confirm the accentual tradition. 

{e) Some cases are specifically mentioned by the gram- 
marians—notably in the abstracts of Herodian’s work Trepi 
Sixpdvcov (iij pp. 7 ff. L). Thus the long vowels are confirmed 
for paAAov, SaTTcov (also gAorrrcov). Short vowel is confirmed 
for KfjpO§ and long vowel for Ocbpcc^. Since 3 stands for a 
consonant-group [zd] (see pp. 53ff.), the preceding syllable is 
always closed and can therefore conceal vowel-length; long 
vowel is here expressly mentioned for e.g. Kpdjco, 
dcAd^cbv. 

Long vowel is also confirmed for ptiTTCo; and in one passage 
(ii, p. 570 L) Herodian confirms our expectations about the 
reduplicative syllable of iriirrco (iiTEiSfi 01 ctvaSnrAaaiaapoi diro 
Ppaxsias QsAouctiv d:px£cr 0 ai); elsewhere, however, (p. 10 L) he 
classes it with ptuTCO as having a long vowel, and this is con¬ 
firmed by frequent spellings with si. In fact there could well 
have existed both forms, ttitttco the original, and ttTtttco an 
analogical form based on semantic and contextual association 
with pTTTTCo (cf. e.g. II. i, 59iff.; Plato, Rep., 617 E, 619 E). 

In modern Greek there are no phonemic distinctions of 
vowel-length; duration has become merely an allophonic 
feature, accented vowels being generally longer than unaccented, 
regardless of their origins. It is not easy to determine just when 
this loss of the length-distinction came about. We have seen 
(p. 75) that the monophthong resulting from ai came often 
to be written as s; but this need indicate no more than the 
quality of the monophthong in the absence of any other appro- 
priate Symbol (cf. Sturtevant, pp. 39, 103). The appearance of 
61 for short i in the 2 c. a.d. need be no more than a graphic 
reflex of the use of i (= [i]) for si. Thus, whilst these phenomena 
could resuit from a loss of length-distinctions, they need not do 
so, and cannot therefore be relied upon as evidence. More 
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suggestive is the confusion of o and co, which becomes common 
from the 2 c. a.d. ; but since such confusion begins as early as 
the 3 c. B.C., it could again indicate a convergence of quality 
rather than duration, in which the considerations mentioned 
on p. 85 may be relevant. 

It seems probable that the development is linked with the 
change from a tonal to a stress accent, of which duration 
became a subsidiary function. Such a role of duration would be 
favoured by the elimination of diphthongs and the reduction of 
the long-vowel system to the same dimensions as the short. A 
movement towards these conditions had begun to accelerate 
around 100 a.d., and, with the possible exception of the u- 
diphthongs (see p. 76), was complete by about the middle of 
the 3 c.i On other evidence (see pp. iigf.) the change to a 
stress accent could be dated to around this period. It seems, 
therefore, that the loss of distinctive vowel-length may also be 
placed most probably about the 3 c. a.d. 

A summary of developments involving long vowels is given on 
p. 74. 

^ Even if the phonetic change of the u-diphthongs to [av], [ev] had not yet taken 
place, the other developments mentioned would tend to isolate them and so favour 
the phonemic structuring of them as /aw/, /ew/ (cf. pp. 5, 76), thereby paving the 
way for such a change; Gothic and Armenian evidence is ifficult to interpret but 
could reflect an analysis in these terms (cf. Sturtevant, pp. 54 f.; H. Jensen, Alt- 
armenische Grammatik, § 28). 
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VOWEL-JUNGTION 


The simplest form of junction between the final vowel of one 
Word and the initial vowel of the next^ involves the juxta- 
position of the vowels in question without any modification of 
their length, quality, or syllabic function—as e.g. in Hom. dvco 
wOecTKs, pif) lopsv, TayicTa uttek, cce^eto ispov. Such a pronuncia- 
tion is generally known by its Latin title of hiatus ( VL, p. 78); 
corresponding Greek terms (xaiveiv, yoapcoSia) do not occur 
until the Roman and Byzantine periods; amongst various other 
deseriptive names is auyKpouais ‘collision’. This juxtaposition 
does not exclude the possibility, indeed probability, that where 
the first of the two vowels was of close or mid quality it was 
followed by a semivocalic [y], [w], or [w] transitional glide (in 
the case of front, back, and front rounded vowels respec- 
tively)—thus e.g. Hom. Tl(_y)eKAues, 6(w)Hyvco, 0’u(!4))eac7i; 
similarly in the case of diphthongs, e.g. Hom. ipEvai(_)')o:yapos, 
TipqCTov poi(jv)ui6v (which might equally well be considered as 
representing [-ayya-] etc.: cf. pp. 77 long 

diphthongs’ it is simply a matter of the diphthongal element (i) 
becoming consonantal [y] (cf. p. 80)—thus e.g. Hom. oircopivw 
EvaAiyKiov, oxaiq iyyos represent [-9ye-], [-?ye-] respectively. 

This type of junction is found commonly in Homer.^ In Attic 
verse, however, it is practically confined to interjections, inter- 
jectional vocatives as Trai, and interrogative ti (also, in comedy, 
TTEpi and 6ti, and the unitary phrases £u-oI 6 a/-icr 9 i, pq 5 £-/ou 6 £- 
Eis/-£v).® This limitation is not confined to verse; Maas observes 
(p. 90) that it applies also to the prose of e.g. Isocrates, ‘and 
dominates great parts of it almost without a break until the late 
Byzantine period’; Plato shows a progressive tendency to 

^ Under 'vowels’ are included for this purpose diphthongs (unless specifically 
stated) and aspirated initial vowels and diphthongs (cf. pp. 51 f-)- 

2 Even when one discounts those cases where it is due to an original p (cf. 
p. 46). 

® Cf. A. C. Moorhouse, C( 2 ,,N.S. 12 (1962), pp. 239 ff- 
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restrict hiatus to ‘ prepositive ’ words/ and this is a general rule 
in Demosthenes; it applies also to some of the works of Aristotle. 
Epigraphic evidence is not very enlightening since, as can be 
seen from metrical inscriptions, the writing often indicates a 
hiatus where itwas not so pronounced (e.g. 4 c. b.c. irJaTpia- 
6eaTie9£croo- = -rraTpis 6’ ectt’ "EcpSCTos); in general, however, the 
more ‘ official’ and less ‘ popular’ the nature of the text, the more 
does it tend to indicate hiatus, and this could well correspond 
to a more deliberate style of speech quite apart from graphic 
convention (cf. p. 32). 

The avoidance of hiatus by conscious choice of words or 
word-order would only have been feasible to a limited extent; 
and we have now to consider the various other ways in which 
vowel-junctions were realized. 

One such mode involves a shortening of a long vowel at the 
end of the first word, as e.g. in Hom. irXdyxQri sttei, ouSe irco 
"ExTcop. This is a feature that perhaps goes back to Indo- 
European, since it is also attested in Vedic;^ it is commonest in 
Homer, and is therefore termed ‘'correptio epica' (more generally 
the principle is stated as ‘vocalisante vocalem corripitur '); the rarer 
non-epic instances are in any case largely confined to dactylic/ 
anapaestic rhythms, as e.g. Euripides, Hec., 123 ojco ’A9t)vcov. 

Under this category are also generally listed the cases in- 
volving a diphthong, giving light quantity in e.g. Hom. xai 
dvaiTiov, dvSpa poi evvette, kAuOi psu dpyupoTo^’. But a diph¬ 
thong as such cannot be ‘shortened’ (cf. p. 78), and all that 
is implied here is the treatment of its second element as a con¬ 
sonant (semivowel) before the following initial vowel: thus, in 
the above examples, [-aya-], [-oye-], [-ewa-]. It is the same 
process as is seen in the cases involving Tong diphthongs’ 
(oTTcopivw £v. etc.), which, though usually so classified, are not 
really cases of hiatus.® There are also examples where the [y] 

^ ‘I.e. article, prepositions, monosyllabic conjunctions, pronouns, etc.’ (Maas, 
p. 84). 2 Qp Allen, Sandhi, pp. 35 ff. 

® Dr Chadwick points out that light quantity is proportionally much more 
common for fihal ai, 01 than for long vowels in Homer; which could mean that this, 
rather than an Indo-European inheritance, gave rise to the other cases of ‘ correptio 
epica’, by a process of analogical extension. 
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element of a ‘long diphthong’ is lost, and the first element does 
then undergo the epic shortening: thus e.g. in UEipS Epslo = 
[-a, e-], TTETpr) etti = [-e,e-], oute tco dAAco ettsi = [-o,a-]... 
[-0,6-]. Both treatments are seen in II. i, 30 f|p£T£pcp £vi oikco 
£ v "ApyEi, with [-pye-] and [-o,e-]. 


Disyllabic 


Hiatus 
correptio epica 


Monosyllabic 

(auuaAoi9r|) 


(i) Coalescence- 


(a) Marked 


Contraction 

(KpCCCTls) 

Combination 

(auvaipEms) 


(i) Unmarked —cjuvisticjis 
Elision 


(ii) Loss- 

(dXT^pis) 

Fig. 5. Types of vowel-junction. 


Prodelision 

(dipctipEais) 


Even these instances of what is sometimes called ‘weak 
hiatus ’ involve no reduction in the number of syllables, But by 
far the more common case involves a reduction of the two juxta- 
posed syllables to one. Such a treatment is termed by the Greek 
grammarians auvaAoicpfi, Iit. ‘blending’. It is traditionally 
divided into cases where (i) there is a coalescence of the two 
vowels, and (ii) a loss of one of them. Considering class (i) 
first, a subdivision is made into cases where the coalescence is 
(a) marked and {b) unmarked in writing. 

Class (a) is then further subdivided under the heads of Kpaois 
and CTUvaipsais according to whether a process of vowel- 
contraction is involved (as e.g. pp ouv ^ pcov, Tct oirAa 
OcbirAa, kq! iyco -» Kdycb, poi eoti ^ pouoTi)^ or, more rarely, 
viz. where the second vowel is i or u, simple combination into 
a diphthong (as e.g. to ipornov -> OoipctTiov) . In either case 
coalescences of class {a) are generally marked in the current 

^ In Attic especially, however, the normal rules of vowel-contraction are 
frequently overridden by a tendency (complete in the case of ct- except when 
preceded by &) to maintain the quality of the initial vowel : thus e.g. 6 dvrip -i» civnp 
(beside internal TrEi66a ^ TrEi 9 ci); cf. Dor. Mviip), to aOro-i- touto (cf. Ion. tcouto), to 
fipcpov^- efip^ov (beside internal 6iiA6tiTe->- SuAcote). 
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(originally Alexandrian) system by the Kopcovis ‘crook’,i 
which is identical in form with the dcTtouTpocpos (see p. 94 
below) 

Class {b) has the traditional title of cruvfjricris,® and differs 
from class [a), as we have mentioned, by not being specially 
marked in writing—thus e.g. pfi siSEvai. In modern terminology 
‘synizesis’ is often used in the sense of a reduction of the first 
vowel of a sequence to a semivowel (as e.g. [u] -> [w] in col- 
loquial English How do I /ooA:.^-5-trisyllabic [haudwailuk]: cf. 
p. 48); but this is probably not so in the Greek cases classified 
under {b). For on the one hand there is no ‘lengthening by 
position’ (see p. 97) of a preceding syllable—thus the first 
syllable of the first word in etteI ou {Od. iv, 353) remains light, 
whereas one would expect such syllables normaliy to be heavy 
in Homer if the junction implied [epyu] (cf. pp. 46; 49, n. 4); 
and conversely the syllable resulting from the junction is heavy, 
even if the initial syllable of the second word would normaliy 
be light—thus Eur., Or., 599 si pij 6 xsAsOcras (cf. p. 49). It is 
therefore more probable that o-uvl3riais implies coalescence to 
a long vowel or a diphthong as in the case of class {a).^ The 
separate classification and the absence of any specific indication 
in writing are presumably due simply to the fact that the resuit 
of the coalescence was in these cases a sound or combination of 
sounds which did not occur in other than junctional contexts— 
e.g. a ‘rising’ diphthong [^] in Ar., Thesm., 476 pf) cxAAtiv (cf. 
p. 4). There is thus no purely phonetic reason for separating 
class [b) from class {a) ; but it must be recognized that in the 
case of class {b) we can do little more than guess at the nature 
of the resulting combination in the light of general phonetic 
probability (rather as in the case of similar phenomena in Latin: 
VL, p. 81; cf. Schwyzer, p. 401). 

^ Apart from the indication given, in the case of erasis, by the vowel-changes 
and reductions involved; in inscriptions, however, these are not often indicated 
except in dedications and on vases of the 6-5 c. b.c. 

^ It was not, however, originally identical with the ‘ smooth breathing ’ (see p. 50). 

® Also referred to as CTUV£K9c!3vrieis. 

With a possible exception in the rare cases where a final i is involved, as II. 
xvii, 324 KiipuKi 'H-TTUTiSi] (but see Leaf’s edn for other explanations); cf. also Maas, 
P- 73 - 
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The words involved in junctions of class (i) are mostly in close 
grammatical connection with one another (notably where the 
first Word is a ‘prepositive’), though not exclusively so. 
Junctions of class (ii), however, are not subject to any such 
limitation. They are known in Greek by the title of OAivyis or 
ekQAivijis (occasionally also Kou9icrp6s), and involve the loss of 
either the first or the second vowel of the sequence. The former 
loss is by far the more common, and is widely known by the 
term ‘ elision’ (based ultimately on £KeAi4;is, which is sometimes 
restricted to this sense) d In literary texts the loss of the vowel at 
the end of the first word is indicated, apart from its absence, by 
the sign dTr6o'Tpo9os in inscriptions, however, the vowel is 
frequently written even where, as in metrical texts, it is known 
to have been elided. Elision in Greek is restricted basically to 
short vowels, and even of these u is never elided, whilst elision 
of i is primarily a feature of verbal endings. Apparent elision of 
a diphthong is seen in e.g. pofiAop’ syco {II, i, 117: primarily in 
verbal endings of epic, lyric, and comedy); but this most 
probably represents a loss of [y] from the sequence [-aye-] etc. 
(as in the case of the Tong diphthongs’: see above), with con- 
sequent elision of the [-a];® the same would apply to the 
occasional elision of poi, toi, aoi. 

It is probable that the transition from a consonant to a 
following vowel was perceptibly different in Greek according to 
whether the two sounds belonged to the same or different 
words—as e.g. in the English distinction of a notion (with 
‘internal’ transition) and an ocean (with ‘external’ transi- 

1 xhe term drroKOTrfi is also used, though this has rather wider connotations. In 
modern usage * apocope ’ is applied to the special sense of preconsonantal vowel- 
loss, as e.g. in Hom. Kcrir toSiov (for Kcrrd tr.). 

^ I.e. T] ccirocjTpocpos TrpocrcpSlct, The English form apostTOphe is due to its adoption via 
French, and its current pronunciation as four syllables is due to a confusion with 
the rhetorical device dTTOCTrpotpfi. The scholia explain the term variously as referring 
to the ‘bent’ shape of the sign (hke Kopcovis) or to its function as ‘averting’ hiatus 
(e.g. Schol. in Dion. Thr., p. 126 H); thelatter explanation seems the more probable. 

3 There is a close parallel to this in Old Indian (where coalescence rather than 
elision is the general rule); for example, a sequence such as vdi asdu implies a 
junction-form vdyasdu, from which the_y (which we know from the ancient authori- 
ties to have been weakly pronounced) is then dropped, giving in classical Sanskrit 
a hiatus-form vd asdu-, but in the Vedic hymns the words occasionally go on to 
coalesce, giving a junction-form vdsdu (cf. Allen, Sandhi, pp. 37 ff.). 
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tion).i A statement in Herodian regarding the ‘attachment’ of 
consonants to vowels (jii, pp. 407 f. L) seems to refer to writing 
rather than pronunciation (cf. pp. 98f.)—but this could well 
have a phonetic basis, and a scholium on Dionysius Thrax 
(fp. 156 H) clearly refers to a difference of pronunciation as 
between e.g. ectti Ndfios and ecrriv Herodian’s statement 

continues with a rule which, if phonetically interpreted, would 
mean that, when a final vowel was elided, a preceding consonant 
nevertheless retained its original characteristics, so that there 
was an internal type of transition to the initial vowel of the 
following Word.® This was probably at least a contributory 
factor in Hegelochus’ famous mispronunciation of yaXriv’ 6pc6^ 
as yaApv opco, i.e. with external instead of internal transition, 
in Eur., Or., 279 (cf. Ar., Frogs, 303),® particularly as it resulted, 
according to the scholia, from a shortness of breath on the part 
of the actor; and it is further supported by the fact that an 
apparent breach of Porson’s Law is occasionally admitted if an 
elision is involved (as ‘EAAocSa in Eur., CycL, 304),® as 

also by the rather greater toleration of a diaeresis in the middle 
of a trimeter if it is ‘ bridged ’ by an elision. 

Where it was desired to avoid both hiatus and elision, the device 
was available, in the case of -i and -£ of certain grammatical 
categories, of adding the so-called v e9EAKU(7TiK6v'^ (alias ‘para- 
gogic v’), as e.g. in dat. plur. Tracriv, 3 sing. eSo^ev. The precise 

^ Cf. D. Jones, ‘The Hyphen as a Phonetic Sign’, ZPh, 9 (1956), pp. 99ff.; 
J. D. 0 ’Connor & O. M. Tooley, ‘The Perceptibility of Certain Word-bound- 
aries’, In Honour of Daniel Jones, pp. lyiff.; P. Delattre, Comparing the Phonetic 
Features of English, French, German and Spanish, pp. 36 ff. 

^ See further Stanford, pp. 145 f. and id., Amhiguity in Greek Literature, pp. 42 f. 

® Unless, of course, there were a natural pause at this point (indicated by 
punctuation or change of speaker), where eUsion must have been an artificial 
extension of normal speech-habits (as also the transfer of aspiration in e.g. Soph., 
EL, 1502: OP. ctAA’ ipcp’. AI. VKpTiyoO). 

^ The accentuation of the elided word is uncertain (cf. B. Laum, Das alexan- 
drinische Akzentuationssystem, pp. 420 ff.). 

® Cf. Stanford, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 

® Cf. S. I. Sobolevskij, Eirene, 2 (1964), p. 50: ‘vox elisa tam arte sequenti 
adhaerebat ut unum cum eo vocabulum faceret’. 

’ This term was originally applied to the final vowel, which was described as 
EipEAKucrriKov tou v, i.e. ‘attracting v’; but the transfer of the epithet to the v itself is 
already found in Byzantine sources (e.g. Schol. in Dion. Thr., p. 155 H). 
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source of this is uncertain, but it seems to be primarily of 
Attic-Ionic origin (N.B. not in Herodotus) and has presumably 
spread from forms in which alternants with and without v were 
originally inherited (a parallel alternance with s is seen in e.g. 
TToAActKis beside Hom. ttoAAccki). This use of v was much 
extended; the Byzantine rule that it should be used only before 
a vowel or pause has only a limited basis in practice; in inscrip- 
tions it appears almost as often before consonants as before 
vowels, and in poetry this provides a means of creating heavy 
quantity (e.g. scttiv OdAanaa). 

Much rarer than elision is the process of ‘prodelision’, in 
which it is the short initial vowel of the second word that is lost 
after a final long vowel or diphthong—as e.g. in fj ’p6s. This is 
more specifically referred to as depaipscns (though, like diroKOTTfi, 
this term in Greek also has wider connotations). The process 
mainly applies to initial e of tragedy and comedy. It is not 
always possible to determine whether a junction involves pro¬ 
delision or coalescence; for example, MSS vary between pri ’s and 
the ‘erasis’ form nps—where the point is purely graphic, since 
the pronunciation will be the same in either case; some phonetic 
difference is involved, however, as between e.g. xPho^Qcci 'T^pep 
and xphcrOdTspcp (Ar., Peace, 253—Brunck and Bekker respec- 
tively), as also between pf] ’6 ikeTv and the ‘synizesis’ form pf| 
dSiKEiv (Eur., Hec., 1249; Aesch., Eum., 85). In a case such as 
Asyco- ’-iri toOtov (Soph., Phil., 591) prodelision is supported by 
the fact that the junction occurs across a pause, where elision 
commonly occurs but not coalescence. 

For ease of reference, the various types of vowel-junction 
are classified in Fig. 5 on p. 92, which, from top to bottom, 
displays the classes in the order in which they have been 
discussed. 
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Q,UANTITY 


Under the heading of vowel-length we have already considered a 
category which in Greek has intimate connections with quantity. 
But the latter is a property of syllables and not of vowels, and a 
ciear distinction must be maintained between the two. 

The rules of quantity are readily deduced from metrical usage, 
and are fully discussed by the Greek grammarians (e.g. 
Dionysius Thrax, Ars Gramm., pp. 17 ff. U; Hephaestion, 
Enchiridion, pp. i ff. C). If a syllable contains a long vowel, it is 
always ‘heavy \ as e.g. the first syllables of Xf|yco or TTAfjKTpov. 
But if it contains a short vowel, its quantity depends upon the 
nature of the syllable-ending. If it ends with a vowel (‘open’ 
syllable), the syllable is ‘lighf, as e.g. the first syllable of Ae-yco; 
but if it ends with a consonant (‘closed’ syllable), the syllable 
is heavy, as e.g. the first syllable of Ask-tos. 

The Greek grammarians did not distinguish in their termino- 
logy between length and quantity, but applied the terms Tong’ 
and ‘short’ to both vowels and syllables. One consequence of 
this was an assumption that only a syllable containing a long 
vowel could be ‘naturally’ (‘cpuaei’) long (i.e. heavy); but since 
some syllables containing short vowels also functioned as heavy 
(‘long’ in Greek terminology), they were considered as being so 
only ‘Geoei’, i.e. ‘by convention’ or ‘by position’ (according to 
one’s interpretation of this term). These categories are trans- 
lated by Latin natura (= cpuoEi) and positujpositione (= Geoei). 
In the Middle Ages the doctrine became even more confused; 
for instead of syllables being referred to as ‘long by position’, 
the short vowels in such syllables were said to be lengthened ‘ by 
position’.i This error continued through the Renaissance, and is 
stili unfortunately encountered in some modern handbooks. It 
can be minimized by adopting the terminology of the ancient 

Cf. R. Hiersche, ‘Herkunft und Sinn des Terminus “positione longa”’, 
Forschungen und Fortschritte, 31 (1957), pp. 280 fF. 
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Indian grammarians, who used the terms ‘long’ and ‘short’ to 
apply to vowel-length, but ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ to apply to 
syllabic quantity (though even they were not altogether 
immune from laxity of expression and consequent confusion) d 
The crucial point is that a closed syllable containing a short 
vowel is heavy, and there is no question of the vowel hecoming long. 

Apart from the evidence of metre and grammarians’ state- 
ments, the quantitative equivalence of ‘ naturally ’ and ‘ position- 
ally’ heavy syllables is seen, for example, in the rhythmic 
patterns of comparative and superlative adjectives; thus a word 
such as 00-965, with light first syllable, takes a long vowel (giving 
heavy second syllable) in the comparative ao-9cb-Tepos; but 
cb-pos, with heavy first syllable, takes a short vowel (giving light 
second syllable) in w-po-TEpos; the relevant point here is that 
the latter pattern applies also to a word like Xett-tos, comparative 
AsTT-TO-TEpos, although the vowel of the first syllable is short. 

In order to determine whether a syllable is open or closed, 
and so whether a syllable containing a short vowel is light or 
heavy, it is of course necessary to establish the point of division 
between successive syllables. For this purpose the following rules 
apply: (i) Of two or more successive consonants, at least the 
first belongs to the preceding syllable (i.e. this syllable is closed, 
as in Aek-to?, rrAriK-Tpov, apK-Tos) ; this rule also applies to 
double consonants, e.g. SA-Aos, ttAtit-tco. (ii) A single con¬ 
sonant between vowels belongs to the following syllable (i.e. the 
preceding syllable is open, as in As-yco, Aq-yco). 

The statements of these rules by the grammarians are some- 
what misleading, since they tend to confuse speech with writing 
and to incorporate rules which apply more properly to ortho- 
graphic word-division (at the ends of lines). In particular they 
have a rule that any group of consonants which can occur at the 
beginning of a word (as e.g. kt in KTqpa) is allotted in toto to the 
following syllable even when it occurs in the middle of a word— 
thus e.g. Ti-KTco (cf. -j-Herodian, ii, p. 393 L); but this is quite 

1 Cf. AUen, pp. 85 ff The terms ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ have also sometimes been 
used by Icelandic grammarians to refer to vowels which in Old Icelandic were 
respectively long and short. 
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contrary to the phonetic division in Greek,i which is tik-tco, 
giving heavy quantity for the first syllable.^ 

These rules do not necessarily mean that the division between 
syllables takes place at exactly the points indicated,® but they 
are adequate for the practical purpose of establishing quantita- 
tive values. 

Quantity, like vowel-length (see p. 5), should not be con- 
sidered as a simple matter of duration. As is recognized by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {'\De Comp. xv, p. 58 UR), the 
heavy syllable cnrAfiv is actually of greater duration than q, 
which, however, is also heavy; similarly the light first syllable 
of 656 s is of less duration than that of aTp690s, which, however, 
is also light. Such variations in duration were discussed by the 
ancient pu6qiKOi, who were concerned primarily with their 
relevance to music, and they adopted the convention of con- 
sidering a consonant as equivalent in duration to half a short 
vowel; a short vowel was said to occupy a ‘primary measure’ 
of time (xpdvos irpcoTOs); and a long vowel or diphthong was 
treated as equivalent to two such measures. On this basis there 
would be a continuous scale of duration from e.g. the four 
measures of ottAtiv to the one measure of 6, and there would be 
no reason for drawing a distinction between ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ 
at any particular point in the scale (indeed the ‘light’ syllable 
CTTpo- would have a ^-measure more than the ‘heavy’ syllable 

^ Though it would be generally applicable e.g. to the Slavonic languages. 

^ The Greek rules are taken over by Latin grammarians (e.g. Caesellius Vindex, 
in Cassiodor(i)us, De Orthog., GL, vii, p. 205 K); but in Latin inscriptions, to a 
greater degree than in Greek, they tend to be disregarded when they conflict with 
the pronunciation. The more general principies stili provide a framework for the 
house-rules of modern printers (see e.g. H. Hart, Rules for Compositors and Readers 
at the University Press, Oxford, 36th edn, pp. 64 f.: ‘As a rule, divide a word after 
a vowel, turning over the consonant.. .Generally, whenever two consonants come 
together put the hyphen between the consonants ’); exceptions such as divid-ing are 
parallel to the common Greek practice of grammatical division as in e.g. irpoCT-fjKev 
(cf. F. G. Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, pp. 31 f., and Herodian, ii, p. 407 L). 

Whilst the Greek and Latin rules had at least an underlying phonetic basis in 
these languages, they are often at odds with English pronunciation, and phonetic 
formulations for English are therefore unwise (as e.g. F. H. Collins, Authors’ and 
Printers’ Dictionary, 8th rev. edn, under division of words : ‘ avoid separating a group 
of letters representing a single sound’—a rule which is then followed by the 
example des-sert, where ss = [z] !). 

* Cf. A. Rosetti, Sur la theorie de la syllabe, pp. 11 ff. 
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cb-). But as is noted by Choeroboscus in his commentary on 
Hephaestion (p. i8o C), the pETpiKoi and ypappaTiKoi used the 
same term xpdvos irpcoTOs to express the quantitative value of 
a light syllable, a heavy syllable being then considered as 
equivalent to 2 X-tt- Such a relationship between heavy and 
light is based on the common metrical ‘ resolution ’ of one heavy 
into two light syllables. In modern terminology the X''^'* is 
generally rendered hy the Latin a term first so applied by 

Gottfried Hermann. 

Thus quantity is not concemed so much with the duration of 
a syllable as a whole (though, in general, heavy syllables will 
have been of greater duration than light), but rather with the 
nature of the syllabic ending. One might usefully adopt in this 
connection the terminology of R. H. Stetson’s Motor Phonetics, 
which defines the syllable as a ‘ballistic movernent’ or ‘chest- 
pulse ’; one could then say that the movement of a light syllable 
is ‘unarrested’,^ whereas that of a heavy syllable is ‘arrested’ 
(by the chest-muscles in the case of a long-vowel ending, by the 
oral constriction in the case of a consonant ending, or by a 
combination of the two in the case of a diphthongal ending, 
according to Stetson, op. cit., p. 7, n.). 

It would in any case be naive to explain the metrical equi- 
valence of one heavy to two light syllables as resting on a 
purely durational basis. Other possible bases for this equivalence 
are suggested on pp. 112, n. i and 121, n. 2. 


‘Correptio Attica’ 

In stating the rules of syllable-division, we have so far omitted 
the special cases where a plosive consonant (tttk, cp^Xj P^y) is 
followed by a liquid (p. A) or a nasal (v, p). In such cases, with 
restrictions which we shall discuss, the consonant-group may 
either be divided, like any other, between preceding and 
following syllables (thus, for example, irccT-pos, giving a heavy 
first syllable), or it may belong as a whole to the following 

^ Or, more precisely, that the arresting element is also the ‘ releasing ’ element of 
the next syllable. 
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syllable (thus ira-Tpos, giving a light first syllable); both types 
of division are seen in e.g. Soph., Ant., 1240 KsiTai Sk veK-pos 
TTEpi V£-Kpcp. 

The point is that liquids and nasals involve a degree of 
occlusion of the air-stream which is intermediate between that 
of plosives (where it is maxunal) and vowels (where it is 
minimal)d A syllable which begins with a single consonant 
followed by a vowel (as e.g. the second syllable of ttoc-tos or 
ird-pos) involves a diminuendo of occlusion—or, in more 
positive terms, a crescendo of aperture (and sonority). But there 
is also a (more gradual) crescendo of aperture in a sequence 
plosive + liquid-or-nasal + vowel, so that this too may begin a 
syllable; alternatively it is possible for the plosive to end the 
preceding syllable, and the liquid or nasal to begin the next, as 
in the case of other types of group. 

This situation was duly observed by the Greek grammarians, 
who accordingly classified the liquids and nasals together as 
uypct ‘fluid, liquid’ (see p. 38) as opposed to the dfcova ‘mute’ 
i.e. plosives (e.g. fHephaestion, Ench,, p. 5 C), and described 
the preceding syllable in such cases as KOivf) ‘ common ’ (Latin 
anceps ‘doubtful’). The optional treatment does not, however, 
apply where the plosive ends one grammatical element (word, 
or part of complex word) and the liquid or nasal begins another: 
thus in e.g. ek pdxiis or IkAittcov the first syllable can only be ek 
and therefore closed and heavy^—a point that was also noted in 
antiquity (jHephaestion, Ench., p. 6 C). 

In the earliest period of the Greek language groups of the 
type plosive + liquid or nasal were regularly divided between 
syllables, giving a heavy preceding syllable even though it 
contained a short vowel; this is seen from the fact that in the 
formation of comparative and superlative adjectives (cf. p. 98) 

1 From the acoustic standpoint cf. T. Tarnoczy, Word, 4 (1948), p. 71: ‘The 
oscillograms of nasals and of sounds like L and r exhibit many traits similar to 
those of vowels’; Jakobson, Fant & Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, p. ig: 

‘ The so-called liquids. .. have the vocalic as well as the consonantal feature. ’ From 
the articulatory point of view, liquids ‘ combine closure and aperture, either inter- 
mittently or by barring the median way and opening a lateral by-pass’ (ibid., 
p. 20); nasals involve, like plosives, complete occlusion of the oral passage, but 
allow the passage of air through the nose. ^ Cf. VL, p. 90. 
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such syllables have the same rhythmic efFect as those of the 
type Aetttos— i.e. the comparative of rriKpos is TnKpoTspos (as 
AeiTTOTepos), and not iriKpcoTEpos (as aocpcoTepos) d In this 
respect prehistoric Greek resembles prehistoric Latin,^ though 
not the earliest form of literary Latin ( VL, p. 89 f.). This treat- 
ment is stili the dominant one in Homer, where a light syllable 
is found only before the groups plosive + p or voiceless plosive + 
A, and then almost only metri gratia, where a word could not 
otherwise be accommodated in the metre (as e.g. a9po6TTri, 
” TrpoKEipsva). On the other hand, in the weak position of a foot, 
heavy quantity is rarely obtained by a word-final short vowel 
followed by an initial group of these types; thus here again the 
grammatical division between words has an effect on the 
phonetic division. 

The more general occurrence of light syllables before 
plosive + liquid is a characteristic of the spoken metres of Attic 
tragedy and comedy, and is consequently known as ‘ correptio 
Attica’. Since it is particularly common in Aristophanes, this 
treatment presumably reflects a feature of the spoken language 
of the time. In Attic, moreover, the treatment is extended to all 
combinations of plosive + liquid, as well as to the groups voice¬ 
less plosive + nasal. But even here the tendency to light quantity 
is restricted where the group consists of the combination voiced 
plosive + A; such groups are accordingly referred to by J. Schade, 
whose dissertation De correptione Attica (Greifswald, 1908) is the 
basic source ofstatistics on this matter, as ‘coniunctiones graves’ 
(together with voiced plosive + nasal, which never permits light 
quantity—i.e. pA, yA, yv, yp, 6v, 6|Ji). 

The different tendencies regarding syllabic division displayed 
by the different groups of consonants both in Homer and in 
Attic presumably reflect different degrees of crescendo of 
aperture in the group (see above); it would thus appear that p 
was less occlusive than A, and A less occlusive than v or p—so 

^ Cases such as epuSpcoTEpos, IpperpcoTepos, EuracvcoTaTOS are later formations. KEvoTspos, 
on the other hand, is due to the earlier form ravfos with heavy first syllable (cf. Ion. 
Keivos). 

^ Where the closed nature of such syllables is revealed by the vowel-quality of 
the rtiiddle syllable in a word like integra, which follows the pattern of e.g. infec-ta 
and not that of inji-cit. 
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that the degree of crescendo is greatest in the groups plosive + p 
and least in the groups plosive + nasald In addition the distinc- 
tion between voiced and voiceless plosives is also significant, 
probably because, as is commonly found, vowels tend to be 
somewhat longer before voiced than before voiceless sounds 
(cf. Jones (c), pp. 52 fi; Heffner, pp. 209 fi), and so would tend 
in Greek to favour heavy quantity (the usually tenser articu- 
lation of voiceless plosives might also tend to emphasize the 
crescendo). In Attic comedy syllables containing a short vowel 
are seldom heavy before ‘light’ groups (i.e. other than ‘con- 
iunctiones graves’), and neverlight before medial ‘heavy’ groups. 

On the basis of Schade’s figures one may compare comedy 
with tragedy in regard to their overall treatment of the groups 
plosive + liquid or nasal. In the trimeters and tetrameters of 
Aristophanes the following figures are found for non-final 
syllables containing a short vowel followed by groups of these 
types:^ 

(a) light syllable: 1,262 

{b) heavy syllable: 196 

Approximate ratio ajb-. 6-4/1 

In the trimeters of tragedy the following figures are found for 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides respectively: 


{a) 

214, 

438, 

i,ii8 

{b) 

66, 

189, 

493 

ajb: 

: 3-25. 

2 - 3 , 

2-25/1 


The much higher ratio ajb in comedy reflects a greater tendency 
than in tragedy to allot groups of the type plosive + liquid or 
nasal to the following syllable. The rather surprisingly high 
ratio for Aeschylus as compared with the other tragedians is 
probably only apparent; for, as D. L. Page has pointed out,® if 
one excludes the ‘heavy groups’, the two noun-stems -iraTp- and 

1 Cf. P. Delattre, ‘L’aperture et Ia syllabation phonetique’, The French Review, 

17-5 (i944)> PP-aSiff. 

2 (a) includes weak position only, i.e. excludesstrong position in resolved feet; {b) 
includes strong position only,sinceheavyquantityisindeterminablein weak position. 

® A new chapter in the history of Greek Tragedy, pp. 42 f. 
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TSKV- account for over half of the examples of heavy quantity in 
Sophocles; and if these are discounted, Aeschylus and Sophocles 
show similar ratios. 

Before a ‘heavy’ consonant-group light syllables are found 
only when the vowel is separated from the group by a gram- 
matical boundary, as e.g. Se yAcoacrav (Aesch., Ag., 1629), e- 
pAaCTTE (Soph., EL, 440)before an initial ‘light’ consonant- 
group word-final syllables ending in a short vowel are always 
light in Attic, even in tragedy, as also in most cases is the syllabic 
augment.^ 

The degrees of incidence of ‘correptio Attica’ may be sum- 
marized (excluding rare exceptions) by the following diagram, 
which takes comedy as its central axis, and displays along 
different dimensions the roles of the various factors—dialect/ 
genre, voice (of plosives), occlusion/aperture (of liquids and 
nasals)—on which the incidence depends (see Fig. 6 below). 

We have discussed so far the determinants of quantity in 
Greek, and have seen that it functions as a rhythmic factor both 
in the language and in metre. We have, on the other hand, seen 
that the primary characteristic of quantity is unlikely to have 
been duration; and since Greek verse is based on quantity, its 
rhythms also are unlikely to have been based primarily on time- 
ratios. These suppositions are further supported by the fact that 
in iambics a heavy syllable may occur in some of the same 
positions as a light; and in hexameters may be resolved into two 
light only in a particular (viz. ‘weak’) position of the foot. For 
neither the possibility of the former nor the restriction of the 
latter equivalence seems compatible with a purely durational 
rhythmic basis.® One must therefore seek some other charac¬ 
teristic of quantity which could on the one hand account for a 
heavy syllable being sometimes rhythmically equivalent to a 
light; and on the other hand for a spondee, which comprises 
two elements of the same quantity, to be rhythmically equi- 

^ An isolated exception is Aesch., Supp., 761 (pOpXou in and foot). 

^ For exceptions see Page, op. cit., p. 24 and n. 25. 

“ For the former cf. A. M. Dale, WSt, 77 (1964), p. 16: ‘long anceps must have 
been distinguishable from the neighbouring longs, or the clarity of the rhythm 
would suffer’. 
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Fig. 6. Incidence of‘correptio Attica’. 


valent to a specifically ‘falling’ (dactylic) foot. And the only 
characteristic which seems to meet this requirement is ‘ stress- 
ability ’ in other words, it seems likely that it was heavy syllables 
which were liable to bear stress in the language—but that not 
all such syllables were stressed; that light syllables were 
generally unstressed; and that verse-rhythm was based on the 
alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables, i.e. that an 
‘ ictus ’ feli on the strong position of the foot, which was normally 
constituted by a heavy syllable. 

This matter of stress in classical Greek, which tends to be 
tacitly excluded from discussion, wUl be taken up in more 
detail in another connection (pp. i2off.). 

1 For further discussion of this concept cf. Allen, ‘ On Quantity and Quantitative 
Verse’, In Honour of Daniel Jones, pp. 3 fF. 
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CHAPTER 6 


ACCENT* 

It is generally acknowledged that the accent of ancient Greek 
was basically one of pitch (i.e. ‘tonal’) rather than of stress. 
From the time of Plato (e.g. Crat., 399 A) we find two primary 
categories of accent recognized by the Greeks themselves, to 
which are generally applied the opposed terms o^us (‘sharp, 
acute’) and papOs (‘heavy, grave’). If o^us in this context 
meant ‘loud’, papus would mean ‘quiet’—which it does not; 
indeed, as Sturtevant points out (p. 94), it tends to mean the 
opposite, being applied to sounds which are both low and loud, 
as e.g. in papuPpspsTris as an epithet of Zeus; and a passage in 
the Phaedrus (268 D), referring to music, indicates that Plato 
understood these terms as applying to features of pitch. Similarly 
from a passage in the Rhetoric (1403 b) it is ciear that Aristotle 
considered accentuation as a type of dppovfa, whereas loudness 
is referred to as |Ji4ys9os (with plyas and piKpos as its two poles). 
The actual terms used to denote accentuation in Greek are 
themselves suggestive of its nature: for xacns or tovos (Iit. 
‘stretching’) may be taken to derive their meaning from the 
string-tension whereby the pitch of a musical instrument is 
varied, the ‘sharp’ accent being commonly associated with 
iTTiTao-is ‘tightening’, and the ‘heavy’ with ocvectis ‘slackening’ 
—terms which are in fact also applied to stringed instruments 
(e.g. Plato, Rep., 349 E ); and the common term irpocrcoSia, of 
which the Latin accentus is aliteral translation, is a ciear reference 
to the musical nature of the Greek accent (being so called ‘ quia 
TrpoagSsTai Tals ovAAapaTs’, as a Latin grammarian explains).^ 
It may also be significant that the rules relating to the position 
of the accent in Greek (unlike Latin: cf. VL, p. 85) concern 
primarily the vowel elements, i.e. precisely those elements which 
are ‘singable’ in the sense of permitting variations of pitch; 
thus, for example, the accentuation of goTvi^ (as compared with 

^ Diomedes, GL, i, p. 431 K. 
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(paivco) indicates that in the final syllable only the short i vowel 
is relevant for accentual purposes, and not the (heavy) quantity 
of the syllable vi§ as a whole.^ 

A more general indication of the nature of the Greek accent 
is given by the phonological studies of the Prague school, which 
suggest that stress is normally characteristic of languages in 
which the accentual unit is the syllable (as e.g. Latin), but tone 
of languages in which the accentual unit is the ‘mora’ (as in 
ancient Greek: cf. pp. 99f., iiif.).^ 


The tonality of the Greek accent is further supported by its 
close parallelism to that of Vedic, which was unmistakably 
described by the Indian phoneticians in terms of ‘high’ and 
‘low’ pitch ,3 and of‘tense’ and ‘lax’ vocai cords.^ In spite of 
numerous divergences, the Greek and Vedic accentual Systems 
must be derived from a common Indo-European origin— 
witness, for example, their close agreement in part of the nominal 



Remnants of this original System are stili found in some modern 
Baltic and Slavonic languages (notably Lithuanian and Serbo- 
Croat);® but it is Vedic that preserved it most faithfully, and 
J. Kurylowicz has therefore commented that ‘Pour com- 
prendre Paccent grec il suffit de partir d’un etat a peu pres 
vedique’.® 


^ Gf. Choeroboscus, Sckol. in Theod,, i, pp. 364, 384 f. H. 

^ Cf. Trubetzkoy, p. 179 (‘Die Differenzierimg der Prosodeme geschieht in sil- 
benzahlenden Sprachen durch die Intensitat, in den morenzahlenden durch die 
Tonbdhe ); R. Jakobson, TCLP, 4 (1931), pp. 166 f. The considerations mentioned 
on p. 138 may also be relevant. 

= For a discussion of the metaphorical use of the terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ in 
relation to pitch in Western antiquity see G. Jan-, Musici scriptores Graeci, pp. 58 f 
and 143 ff. 4 Qf AUen, pp. 87 ff. 

® The tonal accents of certain modern Scandinavian and Indian languages 
(Swedish, Norwegian; Panjabi, Lahnda) are ofsecondary and independent origin. 

® Uacceniuation des langues indo-europeenneP, p. 7. 
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It is the high tone that is generally considered in antiquity as 
the accent of the word, in the sense of being the ‘ culminative ’ 
feature which occurs on one and only one syllable of the word; 
all other syllables have the low tone, which might therefore be 
considered as a merely negative feature, i.e. absence of high 
tone.^ Thus the high tone is sometimes referred to as the Kupios 
Tovos, i.e. ‘the tone proper’, and the low tone as ouAAapiKos, 
i.e. ‘inherent in the syllable’. 

There seems to be supporting evidence also from some 
surviving fragments of musical settings of Greek texts. The 
musical writer Aristoxenus observes that there is a natural 
melody of speech based on the word-accents {^Harm. i. i8, 
p. iio M); but in singing, according to Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, this melody is subordinate to the requirements of the 
music. Dionysius mentions the choral lyrics of Euripides as 
displaying this most clearly, and cites an example from the 
Orestes (140-2: ^De Comp. xi, pp. 41 f. UR); it so happens that 
a choral fragment of this play (338-44), with a musical setting 
that may be the original, has been preserved on papyrus; it is 
badly mutilated, but it tends to support Dionysius in so far as 
there is little correlation between the linguistic accents and the 
music; this, as J. F. Mountford has commented, is not sur- 
prising, since ‘ if the same melody were sung to the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode, it would frequently happen that the 
rise and fall of the melody would be contrary to that of the 
pitch accents of the words; for strophic correspondence did not 
extend as far as identity of accentuation’.^ 

The case appears to be different, however, with the musical 
inscriptions from Delphi (probably late 2 c. b.g.) ; in these there 
is a tendency to agreement between the music and what we 
believe to have been the tonal patterns of speech.^ The same 
applies to the epitaph of Sicilus, found at Aidin, near Tralles in 

^ The ancient Indian authorities refer to the comparable accents in Vedic as 
uddtta ‘raised’ and anuddtta ‘unraised*. 

^ In New Chapters in Greek Literature (ed. Powell & Barber), p. 165; cf. also 
E. K. Borthwick, Ci2, N.S. 12 (1962), p. 160; E. Pohlmann, WSt, 79 (1966), 
p. 212. 

® Cf. Pohlmann, Griechische Mnsikfragmente, pp. 17 ff. 
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Asia Minor, in 1883. This inscription (not earlier than 2 c. b.c., 
and probably i c. a.d.) was in better condition than any other 
musical fragment, and the notation survived intact; the stone 
was brought to Smyrna, where it disappeared at the time of the 
fire in 1922 (but was reported in 1957 as having reappeared). 
The epitaph is reproduced on p. 11 o in facsimile and in a modern 
musical transcription (both after O. Crusius, Philologus, 52 
(1894), pp. i6ofr.)d 

So far as the high tone is concerned, a syllable which would 
bear the acute accent is nearly always marked in the musical 
inscriptions to be sung on a higher note than any other syllable 
in the word (note the treatment of e.g. oAcog, oAiyov, ypovos in 
the Aidin inscription) Regarding the range of variation 
between low and high tones in speech, there is a well-known 
statement by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {^De Comp. xi, pp. 40 f. 
UR) to the effect that ‘ the melody of speech is measured by a 
single interval, approximately that termed a “fifth”, and does 
not rise to the high pitch by more than three tones and a semi- 
tone, nor fall to the low by more than this amount’. This state¬ 
ment is generally understood in its most obvious interpretation, 
but an alternative suggestion® merits notice—namely that the 
interval of a fifth may refer not to the total range but rather to 
the variation from a mean.^ Dionysius does not always express 
himself clearly, but this interpretation would save the latter part 
of his statement from tautology; and the total range then 
implied need not be excessive, at least if, as it appears, it is 
intended as a maximum. Descriptions of the tonal range of 
Norwegian, for example, average around a sixth,® but these are 

1 A photograph appears in BCH, 48 (1924), p. 507. 

^ On the apparentlycontradictory(first word) ooovcf. R. P. Winnington-Ingram, 
Mode in Ancient Greek Music, p. 38; it is also possible that Ictti is intended rather 
than iaTi. 

^ By Prof. John Carson, of the University of Victoria, B.G., in correspondence 
and discussion. 

“ The passage continues by contrasting the melody of music, as employing 
various intervals up to an octave. This would, however, not necessarily conflict with 
the above interpretation, provided that one assumed Dionysius here to be referring 
to variation from the Central note of the two-octave ‘Greater Perfect System’. 

® See e.g. R. G. Popperwell, The Pronunciation qf Norwegian, pp. I5if.; E. 
Haugen & M.Joos, ‘Tone and intonation in East Norwegian’, Acta Philol. 
Scand., 22 (1952), pp. 41 if. 
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Fig. 7. The epitaph of Sicilus, from the Aidin inscription. 


[Courtesy of Dieterich^sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wiesbaden.] 
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generally based on a more or less formai rendering, and ‘in 
everyday speech the size of the interval can vary greatly, from 
nothing to an octave, according to the age, sex, temperament, 
and emotional state of the speaker; whether he is speaking 
quickly or slowly, with or without strong emphasis and according 
to the position of the word in the sentence. The length of the 
word can also influence the size of the interval. 

It is probable that similar considerations applied to the tonal 
range of Greek. It is also certain that the changes of pitch in 
speech were more gradual than in singing; one would expect 
this from experience of modern languages having a tonal accent, 
and it is expressly stated by Aristoxenus {\Harm. i. 8 f, pp. loi f. 
M), who distinguishes between continuous change (cruvaxfis) 
and interval-change (SiaCTTrmaTiKfj), and points out that a 
speaker who employs the latter type of intonation is said to be 
singing rather than speaking.^ The graduality of pitch-change in 
one context at least is confirmed by the evidence of Old Indian; 
for we know from the ancient Indian phoneticians that in 
Vedic the syllable immediately following a high tone did not 
bear a level low tone, but a falling glide, starting at a high pitch 
and finishing low, to which they gave the name svarita ‘in- 
toned’.^ Since such a glide was automatic in this context, it is 
to be considered structurally (as by the Indians) simply as a 
variant of the low tone; the fact, therefore, that it is not 
specially indicated in Greek does not rule out the likelihood of its 
existence in this language also; and support for it is also to be 
seen in certain tendencies of the musical fragments* (e.g. the 
second syllable of oAoos in the Aidin inscription). 

In Greek, as well as in Vedic, when a syllable contained a 
long vowel or a diphthong, the high tone could occur on either 

1 Popperwell, op. cit., p. 169. 

^ Aristides Quintilianus, however, (De Mus. i. 4, pp. 5 f. WI) recognizes an 
intermediate style for the reading of poetry. 

® Described by some authorities as a ‘pravam'. Iit. ‘downhill slope’ (cf. Allen, 

p. 88). 

* Cf. R. L. Turner, CR, 29 (1915), p. 196. There is some musical evidence also 
for a tendency to rising pitch in the syllable preceding a high tone; but ‘the 
tendency to fall from the accented syllable is distinctly stronger... than the 
tendency to rise to it’ (R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Symbolae Osloenses, 31 (1955), 

p. 66). 
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the first or the second mora.^ In the former case the falling glide 
would occur on the second mora, i.e. the second mora bore a 
variant of the low tone. The combination of high and low 
(falling) tone in the same syllable was specifically noted by 
Greek writers, and given such various names as Sitovos, 
o^Opapus, ctupttAektos, or trEpiaTrcopEvos (though this last might 
refer to the accent-marA: rather than the tone itself). Phonetically 
the two elements probably fused, so that the ‘ compound ’ tone was 
probably identical with the falling glide which occurred on a long 
vowel or diphthong in the syllable following a high tone, and the 
Indian writers use the same term svarita for both (cf. also the musi- 
cal treatment of AuttoO, jpv, diraiTEl in the Aidin inscription). 

In addition to the above categories we also find references in 
a number of writers (including Aristotle, who does not specific¬ 
ally mention the compound tone) to a pEoos ‘middle’ tone. 
There is little agreement as to what was meant by this; it has 
been variously interpreted by modern scholars as referring to 
the glide which followed a high tone (either in the same or in 
the following syllable), to the compound tone as a whole,^ to a 
variant of the high tone on final syllables marked with a ‘ grave ’ 
(see below), and in more general terms to all levels of pitch 
intermediate between the lowest and the highest. In this 
connection we may also consider in some detail the continuation 
of Dionysius’ statement on the tonality of speech: 

1 It has been suggested by R. Jakobson {Selected Writings, i, p. 269) and M. S. 
Ruiperez {Emerita, 23 (1955), pp. 79 ff.) that this fact underlies the metrical equi- 
valence of one heavy to two light syllables (cf. pp. 99!.). The possibility of a 
contrast such as <po 5 s ‘ light'/«piis ‘man’ implies a structural division of long vowels 
and diphthongs into two inorae, as opposed to the one mora of short vowels, which 
do not admit such a contrast. Since many heavy syllables contain long vowels or 
diphthongs, and since these always imply a heavy syllable, this 2: i ratio would 
then have been generalized from vowel-length to syllable-quantity. 

It may be significant for this theory that no such metrical equivalence is found 
in Aeolie verse-forms; for Aeolie accentuation is peculiar in being regularly 
‘ recessive ’ and so precluding significant contrast between ‘ circumflex ’ and ‘ acute ’. 
Admittedly there appear to be two different accents in e.g. Aeolie 60 uos/ 6 uiiou; but 
the distinction is a purely automatic one, dependent on the length of the vowel in 
the final syllable—structurally there is only one type of accent in Aeolie, and no 
possibility of contrast as in e.g. Attic 9WS/9COS. 

^ Thus also by a number of Byzantine grammarians, who suggest, however, that 
the term pfao; is primarily a musical rather than a grammatical term; cf. Pohlmann, 
WSt, 79, pp. 206 f. 
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ou nf)v a-rraaa ri KaO’ iv iJiopiov Aoyou TOCTTOiaevn eiri xf)? 
auTf^s AsyETai Tdcrecos, dAA’ fj pev stti xfis d^eias, f) 5’ Eiri xfjs 
PapEias, f) 5’ ett’ dpcpoTv. tcov Se dpqsoTEpas Tds xdaEis EyouCTCOV 
ai psv Kaxd piav auAAapqv auvEcpdappEvov exoucti tco o^eT t 6 
[Bapu, as Sf) TTEpiaTTCopsvas KaAoOpEV • ai Se ev ETEpg te Kai ETSpg 
Xwpis EKdxEpov Ecp’ EauToO Tqv oiKEiav guAdxTov guaiv. Kai xaTs 
psv SiCTuAAdpois ouSev t 6 Sid pEaou PapuTrjTds te Kai 

d^uTrjTOS' Tais Se -rroAuauAAdpois, riAiKai ttot’ dv cSaiv, f) tov 
o^uv Tovov Exouaa pia ev iroAAals xals aAAais PapEiais svEaxiv. 

For this passage the following interpretation is proposed: ‘ Of 
course, not every word^ is spoken with the same pitch-pattern, 
but one on the high tone, another on the low, and another on 
both. Of those which have both, some have the low combined 
with the high in one syllable, and these we call circumflex; 
whereas others have each of them on different syllables and 
maintaining their own quality. In disyllables there is no inter- 
mediate position between low and high; but in polysyllables, of 
whatever length, there is a single syllable containing the high 
tone amongst a plurality of low tones.’ 

Thus for Dionysius, if there is only one low-toned syllable 
contrasting with a high, it is simply to be classed as low, even if 
it has a variant form; but if there is more than one low, all 
except presumably the lowest occupy t6 Sid pEaou x^piov (and 
it could be these that some other writers describe by the term 
pECTOs). In other words, in his statement about disyllables 
Dionysius is speaking structurally, whilst in his statement about 
polysyllables he is speaking phonetically; but the general 
picture is consistent with a speech-melody which gradually rises 
towards the high tone, whether by steps or glide, and then 
returns to the low. 

1 The long periphrasis for ‘word’ is rendered necessary by the fact that Greek 
has no word which unambiguously means ‘word’ (cf. e.g. Herodian, ii, p. 407 L: 
£v Evi iiEpE: Xoyou, fiyouv ev pia AE|£i). 7 i£ 5 isbyitselfcanrefertoanutteranceofanylength, 
and therefore requires the restriction here made to a single ‘part of speech’ (clearly 
based on the definition of Dionysius Thrax, Ars Gramm., p. 22 U; Ae^is ecttI pepo; 
EAdyiuTov ToO Karct aiivra^iv Aoyou; cf. Priscian, GL, ii, p. 53 K, and the modern 
definition of the word as a ‘minimal free form’—e.g. L. Bloomfield, Language, 2 
(1936), p. 156; B. Bloch & G. L. Trager, Outline qf Linguistic Analysis, p. 54). 
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Whilst elements preceding the high tone are generally 
irrelevant to the location of this tone, there are (unlike in 
Vedic) restrictions placed upon its location by the elements 
which follow it. For this purpose the Greek accent may be 
considered essentially as a ‘contonation’, comprising the high 
tone and the falling tone which immediately follows it; this 
contonation may be either monosyllabic (in the case of the 
compound tone) or disyllabic;^ but in either case not more than 
one vowel-mora (= short vowel) may follow the contonation.^ 


<• 

r o o f bi 


Accentual marking 


In inscriptional texts there is no indication of accent, and we 
have no reason to think that any system of marking was in 
general use in classical times. Native speakers naturally knew 
the position and nature of the accent, since it was part of their 
everyday speech; there would thus be no more need for them 
to indicate it in writing than in the case of the Norwegian or 
Swedish tonal accent, or the English or Russian stress-accent; 
the relatively few cases of ambiguity would nearly always be 
resolved by the grammar or sense of the context (e.g. Topos 
noun: Topos adj.—cf. English imprint noun: imprint verb; 
Norwegian 'hjelper ‘help(s)’: ''hjelper ‘helper’). The use of 
accent-marks in Greek may have arisen partly as a resuit of a 
decline in the oral tradition of epic poetry (so that Greek 
speakers themselves required guidance in the pronunciation of 
unfamiliar forms), and partly from the needs of teaching Greek 
as a foreign language. The tradition of such marking seems to 
have started at Alexandria around 200 b.c., and is generally 
associated with the name of Aristophanes of Byzantium. At 
first, to judge from papyri, it was used sporadically and mostly 
to resolve ambiguities. 

From the beginning the high tone on a short vowel was 


1 This distinction is reminiscent of the Norwegian accents often so named 
(cf. Haugen & Joos, op. cit.); on ‘oxytone’ words see below. 

^ For this purpose the final ‘diphthongs’ cti and oi are generally to be considered 
as comprising a short vowel and a consonant _ji (see also pp. yyf., 91); cf. M. 
Lucidi, RL, i (1950), p. 74. 
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rendered by the acute accent-mark, as in e.g. Ae^ai; the same 
mark was also used when the high tone occurred on the second 
mora of a long vowel or diphthong, as in e.g. (optative) Afj^ai; 
but when it occurred on the first mora of a long vowel or diph¬ 
thong, thereby inducing the ‘compound’ tone (monosyllabic 
contonation), this was marked with the circumflex^ accent- 
mark, as in e.g. (infinitive) Afj^ai. 

In one early system of marking, every low tone was indicated 
by the grave accent-mark—e.g. GsoScbpog; but such a practice 
was clearly uneconomical and inelegant,^ and was later replaced 
by the current (Byzantine) system whereby only the high and 
compound tones are indicated (by the acute and circumflex 
symbols). The grave symbol was, however, then substituted for 
an acute where this occurred on a final mora (‘oxytone’ words), 
except in the case of interrogatives (e.g. tIs) or when followed 
by an enclitic or a pause—thus e.g. dyados ecttiv, ecttiv dyados •, 
but dya66s Taplas. There has been much discussion about what 
this substitution implies from a phonetic point of view, but no 
ciear decision has been reached—e.g. as to whether it implies a 
full or partial lowering of the tone,^ or is merely a graphic 
peculiarity.^ 

We have seen that in other types of word a high tone was 
probably followed by a falling tone to complete the contonation. 
In Vedic, when the high tone occurred at the end of a word, the 
falling tone was carried by the initia! syllable of the next word. 
But, as compared with Old Indian, words in Greek were more 
autonomous units from a phonetic point of view, and it is 
likely that such an extension of the contonation across word- 

1 = TOpia-n-cbuevos, ‘ bent round ’. There is a Byzantine tradition that this term 
originally referred to the shape of the mark, having been substituted for the term 
o^bpapus byArist. Byz. upon changing the mark from * (a combination of acute and 
grave) to in order to avoid confusion with the consonant A; but there is reason 
to doubt the authenticity of this story. 

^ Cf. Herodian, i, p. lo L; Schol. in Dion. Thr., pp. 153 and 294 H. 

® The grammarians use the term Koinijrrm, or Tptirouo-a e!; papEiav (cf. Herodian, i, 
pp. IO and 551 L; Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron., p. 36 S). 

* The fact that the grammarians seem sometimes to assume a high tone in such 
cases is not necessarily evidence against a phonetic modification, since they may 
well be speaking in structural terms, whereby even a lowered variant would stili 
be classifiable as high. 
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boundaries would there have been anomalous. An exception 
would be understandable in the case of enclitic combinations, 
since the enclitic lacked any accent of its own, and formed a 
single phonetic unit with the preceding full word: thus in e.g. 
dya 06 s ecttiv the first syllable of ecttiv could carry the falling 
glide; similarly, in combinations such as dvOpcoiroi tives, 
5 cop 6 v ECTTiv, a second contonation is required because other- 
wise there would be a breach of the rule that a contonation may 
not be followed by more than one mora. 

But in other cases, e.g. dyoOos Tctpias, a high tone on dyaQos 
could not be followed by a fall, and the contonation would be 
incomplete. The importance of the fall is further shown by the 
fact that in enclitic combinations a high tone may not be 
immediatelj followed by another high tone: thus we have e.g. 
pEydAoi Tiv^s, not lisydAci tive?, since the latter accentuation 
would deprive the full word psydAoi of the falling glide, which 
thus seems to have been an essential adjunct of the high tone.^ 
The System as represented by Vedic, therefore, would have 
broken down in Greek when an ‘oxytone’ word was followed 
by another full word the anomalous situation might be resolved 
by some modification of the high tone—but it must be admitted 
that the nature of the modification is unknown, and there seems 
little point in making mere guesses.® 

1 On the problem of ‘synenclisis’ (succession of enclitics) see Vendryes, pp. 87 fF. 
The ‘ Homerie ’ enclitic accentuation Adnirt -re etc. (well attested in papyri and MSS, 
and by a number of grammarians, but generally ‘ corrected ’ by modern editors) is 
not really an exception, since the first syllable in such cases contains a short vowel 
followed by a liquid or nasal; such consonants can carry a tonal movement in the 
same way as vowels (Popperwell, op. cit., §442, comments on them as ‘prolonging 
the vowel glide ’ in Norwegian); in Indo-European (and stili in Lithuanian) such 
combinations were structurally equivalent to diphthongs; thus the falling tone can 
occur on the liquid or nasal, so that the accentuation of Adpirl re etc. was originally 
equivalent to that of e.g. eTtoc re. The same treatment is, however, further and 
wrongly extended to heavy syllables in general, e.g. oippd cte (cf. Vendryes, §92). 

^ Oxytones in such cases are referred to as ‘ enclinomena ’. 

® The foregoing account of the Greek accentual System, and of the implications 
of the grave accent-mark, is based on Allen, ‘A Problem of Greek Accentuation’ 
{In Memory of J. R. Firth, pp. 8 If.); but its essentials are already implicit in C. 
LanceloPs remarkable Nouvelle Methode pour apprendre facilement la langue grecque 
(ist edn, Paris, 1655; citations from gth edn, 1696), p. 22: . .apres avoir releve 

la voix sur une syllable, il faut necessairement qu’elle se rabaisse sur les suivantes; 
.. . on ne le figure jamais que dans le discours, sur les mots aigus_qui dans la 
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Interrogatives and pre-pausal forms are of course inherently 
special cases, and it may well have been, as the marking and 
grammarians’ statements suggest, that here a final high tone 
would be permitted without a following fall. As Apollonius 
Dyscolus comments on tIs, the oxytone accent has not a 
distinctive but an interrogatory function {Pron., p. 28 S: ou ydp 
£V£Ka SiacToAfis t6 tis 6^uv£Tai dXA’ eveko TTsOaEcos). The pre- 
pausal acute would be a feature of the terminal sentence- or 
clause-intonation rather than of the word-contonation; in 
Trubetzkoy’s terms (p. 215), ‘the acute on final syllables was 
not an accent in the true sense, but an externally conditioned 
raising of the last syllable of a word: this raising occurred before 
a pause if the word contained no other high mora’. Though a 
rising intonation in non-interrogative sentences is not a normal 
feature of English, it may be noted that in Norwegian ‘ Sentences 
which contain ordinary, definite, decided statements end on a 
rising melody... There is, consequently, a pronounced rise in 
pitch within the last word of the sentence. Should the sentence 
end in a Tone Group, the rise in pitch can be even greater.’^ 
Interrogative sentences in Norwegian also end on a rising 
pitch-pattern, so that ‘ Norwegian often strikes foreigners as an 
unending series of question marks’.^ The evidence seems to 
indicate that the sentence-intonation of ancient Greek was 
somewhat similar in effect to that of Norwegian, a language 
having a system of tonal accentuation comparable with that of 
Greek. 

We probably have sufficient knowledge to achieve a rough 
approximation to the tonal pattern of isolated Greek words 
(including enclitic combinations); but, quite apart from the 

suite changent leur aigu en grave,.. .pour montrer qu’il ne faut pas relever la 
derniere, laquelle autrement porteroit jusques sur le mot suivant, & feroit le 
mesme effet qu’aux Enclitiques, qui est de les luiir avec le mot precedent’; cf. 
p. 547: ‘. .iis ne l’elevent pas tout a fait, parce que cet elevement paroistroit telle- 
ment au respect du mot suivant, qu’il sembleroit l’unir a soy, ce qui ne se peut 
faire qu’aux Enclitiques.’ The formulation of the limiting rule as stated on p. 114 
above is also foreshadowed by Lancelot, p. 548: ‘.. .la derniere syllable qui suit le 
Circonflexe, ne peut estre longue par nature; parce que cette derniere syllable 
ayant deja este precedee d’un rabaissement, qui est dans le Circonflexe mesme, elle 
ne peut avoir deux mesures... ’ 

^ Popperwell, op. cit., §454. 
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particular problem of the ‘enclinomena’, we know virtually 
nothing about ‘tonal syntax’, i.e. the way in which such 
patterns interacted with one another and with clause- and 
sentence-intonations in continuous speech. To judge from what 
we find in living tonal languages/ these interactions may be 
extensive and complex. Given the tonal patterns of the word- 
isolates in such languages, it is of course possible to derive the 
tonal sentence-pattern from them—but the latter is not usually 
a simple summation of the former.^ The author has listened to a 
number of recordings, recent and less recent, of attempted tonal 
recitations of ancient Greek, and, whilst some are less objection- 
able or ridiculous than others, has found none of them con- 
vincing; and, as W. G. Clark commented on such elForts 
a hundred years ago, the less gifted exponents of tone ‘may 
fancy that they reproduce it when they do nothing of the 
kind’.® 

The carefully considered advice is therefore given, albeit 
reluctantly, not to strive for a tonal rendering,^ but rather to 
concentrate one’s efforts on fluency and accuracy in other 
aspects of the language. 

These practical difficulties, however, should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that t he t onal accent was one of the most 
characteristic phonetic features of ancient Greek; and the 
accent-marks of our current texts may be generally considered 
as a faithful indication of the word-tones f quite apart from the 
statements of grammarians, and, less reliably, the manuscript 
traditions, they are supported in principle by the evidence of 
Vedic and other languages, and in their detailed location by the 
pronunciation of modern Greek, where, with explainable 

^ We do not here restrict this term to languages ‘having lexically significant, 
contrastive, but relative pitch on each ^llable' (K. L. Pike, Tone Languages, p. 3); 
cf. E. Fischer-Jorgensen, AL, 6 (1950), pp. 54 f. 

^ As examples of the intricacy of these relations one may consuit Haugen & Joos, 
op. cit. and in particular A. E. Sharp, ‘A tonal analysis of the disyllabic noun in the 
Machame dialect of Chaga’, BSOAS, 16 (1954), pp. 157 ff. 

® Journal of Philolog), i. 2 (1868), p. 108. 

^ The important question of other modes of rendering will be treated in another 
place (pp. i34ff.). 

° The main doubts concern the class of words termed by Gottfried Hermann 
‘ proclitics ’: see e.g. Vendryes, pp. 63 ff. 
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exceptions, the marked syllables now bear a stressd It is mis- 
leading to speak, as in a recent address to the Classical Associa¬ 
tioni of ‘ the complex Byzantine rules of Greek accentuation ’— 
the current marking-system is indeed based on an early Byzantine 
development of Alexandrian principies; but, far from being 
complex, it is a laudably economical representation of the 
phonetic facts: and the facts themselves, like the rules which 
govern them, are as ancient as the other elements of the 
language. 

The change to a stress-accent 

The eventual change from a tonal to a stress-accent in Greek 
cannot be precisely dated. It seems ciear that it had taken place 
by the latter part of the 4 c. a.d., since Gregory Nazianzen 
composed hymns in metres based on stress-accentuation (as well 
as in ‘ quantitative ’ metres); and there are indications of the 
transition to a stress-accent in interior elements of an anony- 
mous early 4 c. Christian hymn {Pap. Amherst, ed. Grenfell & 
Hunt, I. ii). In the late 2 c.-early 3 c. there are similar indi¬ 
cations in the hymns of Clement of Alexandria. But there is no 
convincing earlier evidence. 

In this connection it is customary to cite certain accentual 
peculiarities in the choliambics (scazons) of Babrius as indica¬ 
tive of stress (paroxytone accentuation at the end of the line). 
Babrius’ date is uncertain, but probably around the 2 c. a.d.,® 
when the transition could well have been in progress, at least 
in some areas. But Babrius cannot be used as evidence for this; 
the argument is based on a misinterpretation of the choliambic 
rhythm, and the accentual peculiarities can be better explained 
in terms of a tonal accent.* Similar accentual tendencies in the 

^ The fact that syllables marked with the ‘grave’ are also stressed need not 
imply the presence of a high tone on such syllables in ancient Greek (cf. p. 115), 
since this could simply represent a generalization from pre-pausal position (a not 
uncommon process: cf. e.g. Allen, Sandhi, p. 27; H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementar- 
buch, p. 86). 

^ Proceedings, 1964, p. 17. 

^ and half of i c. a.d. according to L. Herrmann, AC, 18 (1949), pp. 353 ff.; 
35 (1966), pp. 433 ff. 

“ For details cf. Allen, TPS, 1966, pp. 138 ff.; To Honor Roman Jakobson, i, 
pp. 58 ff. 
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epic hexameters of Nonnus, however, may legitimately be inter- 
preted as an indication of stress, since the rhythm is quite 
different; and, since Nonnus is dated around the 5 c. a.d., this 
explanation of his accentual peculiarities is most probable. 


Stress in classical Greek 

The classical Greek accent was, as we have seen, tonal. It is, 
however, improbable that Greek words and sentences had no 
variations of stress. This has often been recognized, but there 
has been a tendency to assume that any such element of stress 
must have been connected with the high tone, since pitch is 
frequently an important factor in the complex phenomenon of 
stress-accentuation. But, for one thing, it is not necessarily high 
pitch that is involved in such cases—in different languages it 
may be high, low, or changing pitch; and for another, stress is 
not conversely a necessary feature of tonal accentuation; so that 
it is possible for a language having a tonal accent to have also 
a stress-patterning that is quite unconnected with this accent.^ 

Moreover, any connection of stress with high tone seems to be 
ruled out by the fact that in classical Greek there is no cor- 
relation of the accent with the metrical stress or ‘ictus’. Under 
these circumstances the connection of stress and tone could be 
maintained only by assuming that Greek verse had no ictus— 
i.e. that its rhythms were conveyed solely in terms of relative 
time-ratios. This view is indeed held by a number of scholars; 
but apart from its inherent improbability, in the general light of 
modern-language metrical studies,^ it meets with specific diffi - 
culties in the nature of Greek ‘quantity’ and the structure of 
Greek verse (see discussion on pp. 99 f., i04f.). 

We therefore assume that Greek verse was recited with a 

^ For such a situation, in general conditions not unlike those of Greek, see e.g. 
C. M. Doke, The Southern Bantu Languages, pp. 43 f. 

^ Cf. S. Chatman, A Theory of Meter, p. 43: ‘ I do not deny that time is the medium 
through which meter flows, or even that length itself is a component of “stress”; 
what I do deny is that the mind has some elaborate faculty of measuring and 
identifying time spans and that this is what it does in meter.’ The habit of attri- 
buting such a faculty to the ‘delicate ear of the ancients’ is rightly criticized by 
Stetson, Bases qf Phonolog^, p. 71. 
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stressed rhythm. And since Greek metrical patterns, unlike 
those of classical Latin, were, so far as we know, evolved 
specifically for Greek, it is likely that they represent, in Meillet’s 
terms, ‘ a stylization or normalization of the natural rhythm of 
language’. It should therefore be possible, from a statistical 
study of various types of Greek metre, to discover whether there 
are any strong tendencies for particular syllables in words of 
various quantitative patterns to coincide with the presumed 
ictus of the verse; if so, it may be reasonably deduced that such 
syllables were normally stressed in speech. From such a study 
the following rules seem to emerge^ (for words of more than one 
syllable): (a) Words were primarily stressed on their last heavy 
syllable; ( 6 ) A secondary stress feli on preceding heavy syllables 
if separated from the primary stress by at least one mora of 
quantity.^ 

One cannot teli whether (d) was secondary in terms of 
strength as well as definition, and so there are no grounds for 
making any such distinction; probably both primary and 
secondary stresses were weak compared with those of a language 
like Latin or English in which stress is itself the accentual 
feature. From a study of ‘resolved’ feet in iambics it also seems 
possible to deduce that a stress feli on initial light syllables if 
followed by two light syllables, but the evidence of hexameters 
suggests that this must have been weaker than on stressed heavy 
syllables. 

This hypothesis produces 90-95 % agreement between verse- 
ictus and natural (prose) speech-rhythm in both the tragic tri¬ 
meter and the epic hexameter (i.e. in both a rising and a falling 
metrical pattern), and virtually 100% agreement in the latter 
part of the line (reminding one of the comparable case in Latin 
hexameters; cf. VL, p. 86). Moreover, a number of ‘ laws ’ or 

1 Cf. Allen, ‘Prosody and prosodies in Greek’ (Presidential address to the 
Philological Society, May 1966: published in an expanded form in TFS, 1966, 
pp. 107 ff.). 

2 Since sequences of more than two light syllables are relatively infrequent in 
Greek words, this could provide at least a contributory basis for the equivalence 
of a heavy syllable to two light in hexameters (see pp. 99 f.; 112, n. i); for both one 
heavy and two light syllables would represent the favoured maximum interval 
between stresses. 
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‘bridges’ applying to Greek metre resolve themselves into 
special aspects of one general and easily intelligible ‘law’, 
namely the avoidance of conflict between verse and speech-rhythms, 
more particularly in the coda of the verse. ‘Porson’s Law’, for 
example, requires that, if the 5th foot of a tragic iambic trimeter 
is a spondee, it may not be divided; the reason then is that, if it 
were divided, the first syllable of the foot would be the final, 
heavy syllable of a word, and so would be stressed—which would 
introduce an ictus into the weak, first part of the foot and thereby 
disrupt the rising rhythm (exceptions are naturally admitted 
in the case of certain ‘proditie’ and ‘enclitic’ types of mono- 
syllable, which form a phonetic unity with the following or 
preceding word). Similarly in the epic hexameter, if the 5th 
foot is a spondee, a word-division is avoided at the end of it; 
for this would involve an ictus in the weak, second part of the 
foot and thereby disrupt the falling rhythm (there are only 
three certain exceptions in the whole of Homer); there is a 
rather less rigorous requirement that, if there is a word-division 
at the end of the qth foot, this foot should be a dactyl (thereby 
creating the so-called ‘Bucolic diaeresis’).^ 

A number of comparable restrictions in other types of verse 
can be understood in the same way, and this considerable 
explanatory power of the hypothesis encourages one to believe 
that it may be on the right lines. 

In applying it one has of course to remember that a final 
syllable of a word ending in a short vowel plus a single con¬ 
sonant will be heavy if the next word begins with a consonant, 
but light if it begins with a vowel—so that the stress-patterns of 
many words will vary with their environment: thus e.g. (indi- 
cating stress by subscript points) gvOpcoiros TrdpsuTi but 
dvOpep-TTOs IpxETgi. Moreover, in most types of verse there 
applies what the Greeks themselves termed the principle of 
‘indifference’;^ this means that, where the metrical line estab- 
lishes a rising rhythm, the final syllable is set in strong position, 

^ The rigour of this rule increases in later hexameters, and becomes virtually 
unexceptional in Callimachus, being there known as ‘Naeke’s Law’. 

^ E.g, Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica i. 21, p. 44 WI (rravTos nerpcu ttiv tgAeu- 
Tociav dSiotcpopov (y7TO(paiv6p68a) ; cf. Hephaestion, Emh., p. 14 C. 
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and so receives the ictus, regardless of its quantity—thus in 
iambics the final foot may be either an iambus or a pyrrhic; 
and when the line establishes a falling rhythm, the final syllable 
is set in weak position, and so does not receive the ictus, regard¬ 
less of its quantity—thus in hexameters the final foot may be 
either a trochee (i.e. a dactyl catalectic) or a spondee. If, as 
seems likely, this peculiarity of verse reflects a feature of the 
language itself, one may presume that the principle of in- 
difference was a feature of the pre-pausal position in speech 
(e.g. end of sentence), so that stress or absence of stress in this 
position would be dependent less upon the quantity of the fin al 
syllable than upon the rhythm of the preceding elements. 

However, sufficient time has not yet passed for full discussion 
and criticism of this hypothesis, and in any case it leaves a 
number of details unresolved. It would be irresponsible, there- 
fore, to recommend its application to the reading of Greek 
prose (the question of what one should do about the stressing of 
prose is closely tied up with national and historical factors and 
will be discussed elsewhere: see pp. 134 ff.). The reading of verse 
presents few problems from this point of view; for in Greek 
(unlike classicalLatin verse: see VL, pp. 92 f.) there will, on the 
basis of our hypothesis, have been little conflict between the 
verse-ictus and the natural speech-rhythm of the same sequence 
of words—so that a strictly rhythmical rendering, even if it is 
wrong, could not be wrong by more than 5-10%. The most 
notable source of conflict is in iambics in the position immedi- 
ately preceding the penthemimeral (3rd foot) caesura in cases 
where this foot is a spondee; for the first syllable of the foot is 
then the final, heavy syllable of a word, which would normally 
be stressed in speech, and the second syllable of the 2nd foot is 
one which would normally be unstressed in speech. Such 
conflict seems to occur with about 15% more than random 
frequency—so it may have been deliberate in some cases: one 
notices, for example, the frequent placing of a repeated word in 
this position by Sophocles. The reader might in such cases either 
maintain the striet verse-rhythm (e.g. 0 . 7 "., 216 aiTSiS’ a 6’ 
gmis...) or, if sufficiently attracted to the hypothesis, apply it 
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to this limited extent (atTSls- a 5 ’ amis...) and thereby create 
an element of tension which, by the provisions of Porson’s Law, 
will be released by concord in the coda. 

Finally it seems worth noting that the postulated stress- 
system would explain why in Greek only short vowels are 
normally elided (cf. p. 94), whereas in Latin ‘elision’ is 
applicable also to long vowels and diphthongs ( VL, p. 79); for 
this contrast could then be explained on the basis that only un- 
stressed syllables are normally elided (Latin final syllables in 
plurisyllabic words being unstressed regardless of quantity: 
VL, p. 83).! 

The Principal argument likely to be advanced against the 
above hypotheses is that in many cases the modern Greek stress 
accent disagrees with the proposed classical stress (e.g. in words 
like cl. ETOina: mod. [etima], cl. pAmco: mod. [viepo]. But the 
transition from the old to the new accentuation is probably not 
as straightforward a matter as it appears from a superficial 
study. It is necessary, for example, to re-examine the evidence 
of certain metrical phenomena in the transitional period; and 
to consider the accentual System not simply in phonetic terms, 
but also in relation to structural, typological, and statistical 
factors. A study of this kind requires longer and more complex 
discussion than the subject warrants in its present, marginal 
context; readers who are interested in following up the impli- 
cations of the ideas here summarized may refer to a detailed 
discussion elsewhere.^ 

1 Note also that it would explain why e.g. Porson’s and Naeke’s Laws are 
applicable to Greek but not to Latin (cf. TPS, 1966, pp. 140 ff.). 

^ ‘ Correlations of tone and stress in ancient Greek in To Honor Roman Jakobson 
(Mouton, The Hague, 1967), i, pp. 46ff. 
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I. The pronunciation of Greek in England 

In 1267 it was remarked by Roger Bacon that there were not 
five men in Latin Christendom acquainted with Greek grammar. 
In 1311 the Council of Vienne recommended the appointment 
of two teachers of Greek in each of the principal cities of Italy; 
a Greek school was in fact opened in Rome, and money was 
collected for the founding of a chair at Oxford. In 1325 lectures 
on Greek were given in the University of Paris, but the language 
suffered under the suspicion of heresy, and the numerous 
treatises on Aristotle listed in the 13 and 14 c. catalogues of the 
Sorbonne show no evidence of acquaintance with the Greek 
text. In 1360 Petrarch could stili count only eight or nine 
Italians who knew Greek. 

The teaching of the language did, however, gradually progress 
in Italy in the 14 and 15 c., and was accelerated by the in- 
creased migration of Byzantine scholars after the destruction of 
Constantinople in 1453. But the pronunciation used and taught 
by these scholars was naturally that of their current mother- 
tongue, i.e. virtually that of modern Greek. Amongst charac- 
teristic features of this pronunciation the following may be 
noted: 

P, 6, y (as well as 9, 6, x) pronounced as fricatives; 

2 pronounced as a single sound [z ]; 

K, x> Y> \ ^ palatalized before front vowels ; 

TT, T, K voiced after nasals; 

u in au, eu pronounced as [v] or [f ]; 

ai pronounced as a monophthong [e]; 

and, above all, the single value [i] accorded to i, q, u, ei, 
01, ui. As Roger Ascham was later to complain, though with 
regrettable subjectiveness and exaggeration, ‘all sounds in 
Greek are now exactly the.^me, reduced, that is to say, to a 
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like thin and slender character, and subjected to the authority of 
a single letter, the iota ; so that all one can hear is a feeble piping 
like that of sparrows, or an unpleasant hissing like that of 
snakes’. 

It was not long before doubts arose in the minds of some 
scholars as to the validity of the then current pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. In particular, the values of the vocalic letters 
and digraphs were seen to conflict with the principle enunciated 
by Quintilian (i. 7. 30), ‘sic scribendum quidquid iudico, quo¬ 
modo sonat’; on the assumption that the ancients followed this 
precept, their pronunciation must evidently have been different 
from that of the Byzantines. The assumption is not altogether 
valid (Quintilian was in fact careful to add ‘ nisi quod consuetudo 
obtinuerit’), and it led to some erroneous conclusions, but it at 
least provided a starting point for the first essays in recon- 
struction of the ancient pronunciation. 

The earliest suggestions towards a reform date from 1486, in 
the Work of the Spanish humanist Antonio of Lebrixa (Antonius 
Nebrissensis); and they had as yet, according to his own state- 
ment, no support in Spain or elsewhere—indeed he complains 
that the only effect of his teaching was to turn former friends 
into enemies when their errors were revealed. In a further 
treatise of 1503 he argues, inter alia, that ri was a long vowel 
corresponding to £ in the same way as co to o; that 3 stood for 
cr6; and that f>, like 9, was not a fricative but a plosive, since 
P, 9 and TT were recognized by the ancients as belonging to the 
same order. He later composed a fuller statement of principies 
(probably first published in 1516), including a list entitled 
‘Errores Graecorum’, which refers to most of the character- 
istics mentioned above; his orthographic criteria, however, 
also misled him into rejecting the monophthongal pronuncia¬ 
tion of ou. 

The next reformer known to us is the great printer, Aldus 
Manutius, who in 1508 mentions the erroneous pronunciation 
of the digraphs, and later refers to a number of other points 
discussed by Antonio. Like the latter, he assumes ou to repre- 
sent a diphthong, and so is content to posit a value [u] for u 
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(citing in support Latin cognates and borrowings, as sus, Thule, 
and conversely TcopuAos); but, to his credit, he is the first to 
cite the now notorious jBp (for the cry of a sheep) as evidence 
for a pronunciation ^be be' as against the current ‘vi vi’. 

The monophthongal pronunciation of the digraphs is further 
criticized in a statement by Jerome Aleander, probably dating 
from about 1512, and he also comments on the confusion of long 
and short vowels and the neglect of the rough breathing. 

The reforming movement culminated in the publication in 
1528 of Erasmus’ dialogue De recta Latini Graecique sermonis 
pronuntiatione, of which the foUowing are amongst the most 
important conclusions. The value of p as an open mid vowel [|] 
(‘between a and e’) was deduced from the fact that on the one 
hand it is represented by the Latin e and on the other hand often 
arises from original Greek a. On the basis of Latin renderings 
with u, the value of ou was established as [0]—though Erasmus 
conjectures that, from the evidence of the spelling, it must once 
have had a diphthongal value (‘ Ou vero arbitror priscis fere 
sonuisse, quod Batavis sonat senex, frigidus’, i,e. as Dutch oud, 
koud). The value of u is correctly assumed to be [ii], i.e. as the 
‘u Gallicum’, though some of the arguments are invalid (e.g. 
‘idem arguit quod Galli vulgo Obaiv dicunt “tuer”, id est mac¬ 
tare, usurpata voce Graeca’);^ Leo (the pupil in the dialogue) 
ventures to suggest as further evidence against the current [i] 
pronunciation the fact that in ancient Greek the cuckoo was 
called onomatopoeically kokku^, ‘quae in Oectei cantus non i 
sonat sed u Gallicum’—a suggestion that is dismissed by Ursus, 
the teacher, with jestingly exaggerated caution:^ ‘Qui scis an 
avis haec non eodem modo canat apud Graecos quo apud nos? ’ 
On the basis both of orthography and of Latin transcriptions 
the diphthongal values of au and eu are correctly stated, as also 
of ai (‘Jam ai diphthongum evidenter audire licet in lingua 
Germanorum, quum nominant Caesarem’, i.e. Kaiser)', but 
£1 is also assumed to have had a diphthongal value, ‘quam 

^ Actually from Latin tutare. 

® But none the less wise in principle: Eudynamis honorata^ often referred to as the 
‘Indian cuckoo’, has a call that is well represented by the vernacular name kdil. 
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evidenter audis quum nostrate lingua dicis ovum’, i.e. as 
Dutch ei. 

Some difficulty arises in the case of oi; it is agreed to be a 
diphthong, but is then compared with the pronunciation of 
French oi (‘oi diphthongus Gallis quibusdam est familiarissima, 
quum vulgari more dicunt mihi, tibi, sibi', i.e. moi, toi, soi. ‘Hic 
enim audis evidenter utramque vocalem o et i’). Already in the 
12-13 c. French oi had come tohave the value [w^]; in the 15 c. the 
modern pronunciation [wa] appeared in vulgar speech,^ and by 
specifying ‘ vulgari more ’ Erasmus presumably intends to refer to 
this value. In either case the phonetic comparison is not a good one. 

With regard to the consonants, Erasmus recognizes the value 
of 3 as equivalent to cr 5 , and rightly criticizes the tendency of 
Dutch speakers to give a voiced value to o between vowels 
(e.g. by pronouncing poOaa as [mDza]). |3 is correctly identified 
as a plosive, like the Latin b, for which the phonetic equation 
bini = pivsi is cited (cf. p. 29), but the treatment of the aspirates 
is erratic; 9 is admirably distinguished from the Latin f 
(‘primum quia in / labium inferius apprimitur superioribus 
dentibus, deinde quod spiritu leniore profertur, veluti studio 
vitandi Graecam aspirationem, quae est in 9, cujus sono labiis 
utrisque diductis spiritus vehementior erumpit...in 9 magis 
stringuntur labia prius quam erumpat spiritus’), but a fricative 
value seems to be assumed for x, and is specifically stated for 9 
(‘quam feliciter exprimunt Angli in initio quum sua lingua 
dicunt furem', i.e. as th in thief). 

Erasmus, however, like his predecessor Aleander, did not go 
so far as himself to adopt a reformed pronunciation; the 
practical application of the principies of reform was due prim- 
arily to two young Cambridge scholars, John Cheke and 
Thomas Smith, who in 1540 were elected Regius Professors 
respectively of Greek and of Civil Law. The opposition to these 
refor m s , academic, religious, and political, has been described 
elsewhere in connection with the pronunciation of Latin ( VL, 

1 This pronunciation was, however, stili not favoured amongst educated classes 
in the 16-17 c-, and was not fully accepted until after the Revolution (see M. K. 
Pope, From Latin to Modern French, §525). [w?] stili survives dialectally and in 
Canadian and Greole French. 
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p. 104), and it was not until Elizabeth’s accession that they 
could proceed unhinderedd 

The reforms of Cheke and Smith, though not directly 
derived from Erasmus’ dialogue, follow very much on the same 
lines; Cheke expressly bases his findings on onomatopoeia, 
cognates and borrowings from Greek to Latin and vice versa, 
and the statements of ancient authors. In most cases he exempli- 
fies the reconstructed pronunciation by reference to English 
key-words containing approximately the sound in question; 
thus the value of rj is equated with that of English ea in e.g. 
bread, meat, great, heat (in all of which in the 16 c. ea = open 
mid [I]); that of co is equated with the vowels of moan or bone, 
i.e. open mid [9]. The values of au and eu are correctly 
identified with those of aw and ew in English claw, few, which 
were then stili diphthongal [au] and [eu] respectively. As 
evidence for the pronunciation of ou Cheke incidentally cites 
Aristophanes’ use of a 5 a 5 to represent the barking of a dog, 
concluding ‘ne canes quidem tam crassi sunt ut pro au au 
“«/■«/” sonent’; Smith, on the other hand, though he arrives 
at the same conclusion, recognizes that, whereas 'au au' may be 
the sound made by Molossian hounds, 'af af’ is heard from 
Maltese terriers (one is reminded of the conventional French 
‘gnqf gnaf' as against German 'hau hau'), and he therefore 
declines to accept this particular onomatopoeia as evidence.^ 

Like earlier reformers, Cheke interprets ou as a diphthong, 
and Smith compares it with that of e.g. gown, which had the 
approximate value [ou] or [au], ei is similarly misinterpreted, 
and Smith compares it with the sound in neigh ; but it is doubtful 
whether by the 16 c. there remained any distinction between 
this and the diphthong of e.g. pay, though there seems to have 
been considerable variation in pronunciation, with something 
like [aei] as the mean—in another work, on English spelling, 
Smith himself admits that there was only a minimal difference 
and that there was much confusion; alternatively he identifies 

1 An astonishing and isolated reaction appeared as recently as 1955 in an article 
by F. Elliot, ‘Greek in our schools’ {Greece & Rome, 2nd ser., 2, pp. 82 fF.), which 
asserts the originality of the modern Greek pronunciation! 

2 Cf. J. L. Heller, CJ, 37 (1941-2), Pp. 53 if- 
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the value of si with that of English pay as spoken by ‘feminae 
quaedam delicatiores’—i.e. in a ‘refayned’ pronunciation. 

In a number of cases i6th-century English could not provide 
very close approximations to the ancient Greek vowels and 
diphthongs. The short and long open vowels of e.g. man, mane 
were already tending to a closer value in the region of [ae], and 
so were not exact renderings of the Greek a. There was indeed 
a long close [i] vowel, deriving from Middle English [e], as in 
e.g. green\ but, probably through the influence of spelling, the 
Greek long i is identified instead with the i of English hite, which 
by the i6 c. had already developed a diphthongal value [ai]— 
a point about which Thomas Gataker complains in the next 
century. The Greek u [u] had no exact counterpart in English; 
for the long vowel an approximation was found in the diph¬ 
thongal [iu] of words such as duke, lute, rebuke", but for the short 
vowel no such approximation was possible, and it was probably 
confused with the long.^ The statements on oi are confusing (as 
in the case of Erasmus); both Cheke and Smith cite English 
key-words such as boj>, toy, coy, but then proceed to equate these 
with the French toi etc.; it is thus not ciear how the Greek oi was 
in fact pronounced by English speakers in the i6 c.—there may 
well have been wide variation, since there is evidence that 
English words spelt with oi or oy were at that time variously 
pronounced with [oi], [ui], and possibly other values. 

With all their imperfections, the i6th-century reforms 
resulted in something like an approximation to what we now 
believe to have been the classical Attic values, and the practical 
application of the so-called ‘Erasmian’ pronunciation soon 
spread from England to the continent.^ But, by an irony of 
linguistic history, the reforms could hardly have come at a less 
opportune time so far as English speakers were concerned. For 
in the 16 c. the ‘ Great English Vowel-shift ’, which characterizes 

^ An erroneous comparison by Smith with the u of e.g. muddy (in fact [u]) was 
evidently not adopted, since this would have resulted in a modern value [a] for 
the traditional English pronunciation of Greek, which is not the case. 

2 The earlier, Byzantine pronunciation is sometimes referred to as ‘ Reuchliman 
after Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1521), who was largely responsible for the intro- 
duction of Greek studies to Germany, and employed the pronunciation he had 
learned from Greek-speaking teachers in Italy and elsewhere. 
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the development from Middle to Modern English, and which 
was to transform the values of the long vowels and diphthongs, 
had only just begun. The English pronunciation of Greek 
developed as a sub-dialect pari passu with the changes 

in the pronunciation of English itself—so that by the 19 c. it 
bore little relation to the classical values or those of the i6th- 
century reformers. The same key-words continued in most cases 
to apply, since English spelling remained basically unchanged— 
but with completely altered values. 

On p. 132 these changes are set out chronologically (though 
the division into centuries must of course be considered as only 
approximate); where no change is indicated, the value remains 
unaltered. The following points should be noted in connection 
with the asterisked items: 

* Though probably no distinction was made in practice 
between long and short u in the 16-17 c., the change of the 
diphthong [iu] to a consonant-vowel sequence [yu] in the 18 c. 
made it possible to distinguish the short vowel by pronouncing 
it as [yu]. The change of [eu] to [iu] in the 17 c. incidentally 
leads Gataker to complain of confusion between eu and u. 

** The diphthongal pronunciation of English ai, ay and ei, ey 
was preserved in careful speech and learned words until the 
late 17 c,, and this was evidently adopted for the pronunciation 
of Greek ai and ei. Various renderings were probably current, 
but it is unlikely that the two diphthongs were effectively dis- 
tinguished from one another; and once the diphthongal pro¬ 
nunciation had been abandoned for English itself, a model no 
longer existed for the Greek, which thereafter became confused 
with the only other English z-diphthong, viz. the [ai] of English 
bite, resulting in an identical pronunciation of i, ai and ei. In 
English itself the normal development of 16 c. [sei] etc. was to 
17 c. [I], 18 c. [e], present-day [ei]. 

*** In the 18 c. the pronunciation of English oi, oy was 
generally standardized as [oi], the spelling being no doubt a 
contributory factor at least from this period, therefore, the 

^ The 16 c. variant [ui] developed via [ai] to present-day [ai], as preserved e.g. in 
dialectal pronunciations of boil. 
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I, THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK IN ENGLAND 

[oi] pronunciation was probably normal for Greek oi, replacing 
whatever variants had previously been in use. 

The strange pronunciation of Greek resulting from the Great 
Vowel-shift was in general use in English schools and uni- 
versities until quite recent years, and is stili often heard from 
those who (like the author) were brought up in this tradition.^ 
As regards the consonants, <p and 6 were, not unreasonably (see 
p. 27), pronounced as fricatives, but y was generally pronounced 
as a plosive [k] and so confused with k, since Southern English 
provides no model for a fricative [x]. Though Erasmus, fol- 
lowing the statements of ancient authorities, had correctly 
established the classical value of 3 as [zd], this was misinter- 
preted (as commonly on the continent) as [dz] in medial 
position; in initial position this unfamiliar combination was 
generally replaced in England by simple [z]. 

Thus, by the 19 c., a new set of reforms was needed if the 
English pronunciation of Greek were to approximate once more 
to that of the classical original. The first systematic programme 
of reform was sponsored by the University of Wales, in a 
pamphlet on ‘The restored pronunciation of Greek and Latin’, 
by E. V. Arnold and R. S. Conway, published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1895; a 4th revised edition appeared in 1908, 
with minor changes to conform with the recommendations of a 
committee of the Classical Association (of which Conway was 
also a member). This was on the whole an accurate recon- 
struction, and approximations were given by means of key- 
words in English, Welsh, and French. For practical reasons a 

^ It also survives, for example, in the borrowed nom (17 c.), and in 19 c. learned 
derivativos and constructions, as seismic, deictic, pleistocene, kaleidoscope. Acoustic is 
generally now pronounced with the middle syllable as ‘coo’ and not ‘cow ’— 
correctly (and, at least in part, independently of the ‘new’ pronunciation of Greek) 
since it is a 16-17 c. borrowing via French acoustique, and its Early Modern English 
rendering with [u] would normally remain unchanged, as in the case of other 
French loans such as (17 c.) smip, group. The ‘ cow ’ pronunciation of this word could 
be due either to display of ‘learning’, or to more ordinary ignorance (on the 
analogy of e.g. house, mouse, where ou = Middle English [u], which is diph- 
thongized in Modern English); the diphthongal pronunciation of a French loan 
such as couch is due to its having been borrowed in the Middle English period 
(similarly in rout, and the military pronunciation of the originally identical route; 
the more normal pronunciation of the latter is due to a later re-borrowing). 
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fricative pronunciation was recommended for 9, 6, x- For no 
evident reason a value [dz] was recommended for 2, in spite of 
the fact that, as the authors themselves recognized, ‘in the 5 c. 

B.c. 2 hnd a sound like English zd '—and this pronunciation is 
stili often persisted in even by those who know betterd 

It is basically the recommendations of this pamphlet which 
are generally followed in English schools and universities at the 
present day. 

2. The oral accentuation of Greek^ 

An important characteristic of Byzantine and modern Greek is 
the replacement of the original tonal accent by a stress on the 
same syllable; the distinctions of vowel-length are lost, and 
duration becomes simply a concomitant feature of the accent. 

Erasmus clearly recognizes the confusion to which this may lead ,, 

in pronouncing ancient Greek; and he points out that a raising 
ofpitch need not induce lengthening—‘vel ab asinis licebat hoc | 

discrimen discere, qui rudentes corripiunt acutam vocem, imam 
producunt’; but he nowhere makes a ciear distinction between 1 

pitch and stress, and there is little doubt that, if he had actually : j 

used his refbrmed pronunciation, he would himself have con- 
tinued to replace the tonal accent by the stress familiar ffom > i 

most modern European languages—though, misled by the 
Latin grammarians (cf. VL, pp. 83 ff.), he may well have i 

imagined it to be tonal.® So far as the English reformers are 
concerned, there is no reason to believe that their recom¬ 
mendations included any change in regard to accentuation. 

There is no mention of it in the extensive correspondence 
between Cheke and Smith on the one hand and the Chancellor 
on the other, nor in the Chancellor’s edict of 1542; Cheke does 
indeed point out that we should adhere in all respects to the 
pronunciation of the ancients, and mentions the position of the 

^ The Teaching of Classics (Cambridge, 1961) correctly recommends ‘As zd, not 
as dz', ancient grammarians make this very plain’ (p. 221). 

^ This section is based on an article under the same title published in Didaskalos, 

2.2 (1967), pp. 90fF.; cf. also TPS, 1966, pp. 108ff 

® He does in fact follow the Latin writers in attributing the same kind of accent 
to Greek and to Latin. 
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2 . THE ORAL ACGENTUATION OF GREEK 

accent as a case in point—but no criticism is made of the nature 
of the accent in current practice. It is highly improbable, 
therefore, that the ‘Erasmian’ pronunciation of Greek made 
any change in the existing Byzantine System of stressing the 
accentually marked syllables. 

The subsequent history of oral practice in this respect is 
independent of other factors in pronunciation, and is therefore 
discussed as a separate issue. 

The Byzantine system of stressed accentuation, which 
respected the original position of the accent, has continued in 
use in most countries up to the present day. But in 1673 there 
was published at Oxford an anonymous treatise De poematum 
cantu et viribus rhythmi, identifiable as the work of the Dutch 
scholar Isaac Vossius, formerly tutor in Greek to Queen 
Ghristina of Sweden, who had received an honorary degree at 
Oxford in 1670 and a canonry of Windsor in 1673. He was 
evidently a man of eccentric ideas, and Gharles II was once 
moved to observe, ‘He is a strange man for a divine; there is 
nothing he will not believe if only it is not in the Bible’. In his 
Oxford treatise Vossius argued that the accent-marks of Greek 
had nothing whatever to do with the original pronunciation; 
and this doctrine paved the way for a well-named Dissertatio 
Paradoxa some eleven years later by one Heinrich Christian 
Henning (self-Latinized as ‘Henninius’), a doctor of medicine 
from Utrecht.i Accepting Vossius’ rejection of the traditional 
accents, Henning went on to claim that in view of the close 
relationship of Greek and Latin, and particularly of their 
metrical structures^ the Greek accentual system must have been 
the same as that of Latin—‘ ergo ut Latine pronunciamus ita et 
Graece erit pronunciandum’. The Latin system is, as we know, 
governed by the so-called ‘penultimate’ rule (cf. VL, p. 83), 
whereby a stress-accent falis on the penultimate syllable if it is 
of ‘heavy’ structure, and on the antepenultimate if the pen¬ 
ultimate is ‘light’; according to Henning, therefore, Greek also 

1 EAAHNISMOZ OP 0 COIAOZ seu Graecam Linguam non esse Pronunciandam 
secundum Accentus, Dissertatio Paradoxa: qua Legitima et Antiqua Linguae Graecae Pro- 
nunciatio et Modulatio demonstratur. 
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was to be pronounced in conformity with this rule, i.e. as if it 
were Latind 

Henning’s remarkable doctrine found acceptance both in 
Holland and in England, where it seems to have been well 
established by the early i8 c.^ (though the older system survived 
in some quarters until about the middle of the century),® and 
the ‘Henninian’ pronunciation is now general both in the 
Netherlands and South Africa and in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. Elsewhere Henning’s conclusions, after some 
considerable initial successes, were sooner or later rejected as 
resting upon false premisses, and the Byzantine system con- 
sequently prevails, for example, in Germany, Italy, the Slavonic 
countries, Scandinavia, and Hungary. The Henninian system 
survived in the U.S.A. until the early 19 c., but later succumbed 
to the German influence in classical studies there.* 

Thus the words AavOdvsi, dvdpooiros, teAo^cov, for example, 
are pronounced by English and Dutch scholars with stress on 
respectively the initial, middle, and initial syllables, but by 
German and American scholars with stress on respectively the 
middle, initial, and final syllables. It is interesting to note that, 
even in countries where the native language has a tonal system 
of accentuation (as e.g. in Yugoslavia and Norway), the Greek 
accent is nevertheless rendered by stress; in Norwegian, more- 

1 Henning classifies accentual systeins as ‘rational’ or ‘conventional’ according 
to whether or not they follow this rule; to the former category are assigned Latin, 
Ancient Greek, and Arabie; ali modem European languages are classified as 
‘ conventional though Spanish and Italian are singled out as being more ‘ rational ’ 
than the others, and English as being particularly ‘irrational’. 

^ In the case of Greek proper names and loans some independent encourage- 
ment may have come from their occurrence in Latin (but note e.g. Shakespeare’s 
Andronicus). 

® Metamorphosis is stili heard, though generally replaced by the latinized meta¬ 
morphosis. The normally unlatin accentuation of idea is also probably due to Greek 
(the wordisexpressly recognized as Greek fromits first appearance in the early 16 c., 
and the pronunciation is frequently reinforced by a latinate spelling idaea). 

^ I am particularly grateful to the following scholars for assisting me in a survey 
of current European practice: Dr A. Bartonek (Univ. of Brno); Mr Simon Dik 
(Univ. of Amsterdam); Prof. I. Fischer (Univ. of Bucharest); Dr P. Ilievski 
(Univ. of Skopje); Prof. J. Ktirylowicz (Univ. of Krakow); Prof. M. Lejeune 
(Centre nat. de la recherche scientifique, Paris); Dr G. Lepschy (Dept. of Italian 
Studies, Univ. of Reading); Prof. E. Lienard (Univ. Libre de Bruxelles); Prof. 
Hans Vogt (Univ. of Oslo). 
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over, stress tends to correlate with low pitch, so that the resuit 
is a reversal of the ancient Greek tone. Most French speakers 
follow neither the Byzantine nor the Henninian system, but 
pronounce Greek, like French, with a weak final stress. 

One resuit of accepting the views of Vossius and Henning was 
that the original accents came to be omitted from a number of 
Greek texts printed in England in the i8 c.—‘as if a gale from 
the Netherlands had stripped the letters of a superfluous 
foliage ’;^ support was lent to this practice by the attack upon 
accents in Richard Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, first published in 
1745; and in 1759 it was adopted as the official policy of the 
Oxford University Press. The practice was, however, deplored by 
many scholars, including John Foster, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, whose admirable essay On the different nature of 
Accent and Quantity was first published in 1762. Later, in his edition 
of the Medea (1801), Porson also insisted upon the importance 
of accentuation, and urged the reader to persist in its study ‘ scur¬ 
rarum dicacitate et stultorum irrisione immotus ’; the influence 
of so great a scholar was probably decisive in ensuring that the 
Greek accents were thereafter respected in English printed texts. 

Most English scholars at the present day would recognize the 
inaccuracy of the Henninian, ‘latinizing’ pronunciation as a 
rendering of the original Greek; but many are prepared to 
defend it against its rival on practical, pedagogical grounds. 
Two main arguments are generally adduced in its defence, both 
dating from the times of Vossius and Henning. 

First, it is said, the type of pronunciation used for Greek 
prose in most other countries in any case requires the adoption of 
a different system, based on quantity, in reading Greek verse; 
whereas the latinizing accent, being already, as they say, 
‘according to quantity’, is immediately suited to this purpose. 
But just how true is this? A hundred lines of Greek iambics, for 
example, chosen at random, showed the following figures of 
agreement between the verse-ictus and the marked accent in 
each of the six feet: 

50. 55 - 36- 31- 31- 

^ I. Errandonea, Emerita, 13 (1945), p. 90. 
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The agreement admittedly averages well below 50 %. For the 
latinizing accentuation of the same passage, figures of agreement 
with the verse-ictus are as follows: 

35. 72. 84. 37. 31. 2. 

Certainly there are some notable diflferences in the distribution 
of these figures amongst the various feet—but the overall dif- 
ference is insignificant. A sample of epic hexameters proved 
rather more favourable to the latinizing accent, but even so 
agreement averaged only around 60 %. In fact, as G. J. 
Pennington had already noted in 1844/ ‘the Latin can no more 
claim to be read according to quantity than the Greek’— 
indeed a sample from the Aeneid averaged no more than 55%. 
The most, then, that can be said for the Henninian pronuncia- 
tion in this connection is that it is based upon the same general 
principies as the verse-ictus, i.e. that its location is regulated 
primarily by syllabic quantity. 

The second argument concems the distinctions of vowel- 
length. In Byzantine and modern Greek the effect of the stress 
accent has been to suppress the independent distinction between 
long and short vowels, ali stressed vowels being of rather longer 
duration than unstressed, regardless of their original values. 
A similar effect is commonly encountered in current pronuncia- 
tions of ancient Greek by Russian and Italian speakers, for 
example, in whose native languages there is a similar linkage of 
stress and duration; and one of the objections made by the 
Henninian ‘reformers’ against the traditional accentuation in 
England was that it tended to lengthen accented short vowels 
and, more particularly, to shorten unaccented long vowels. 

As a matter of general linguistic typology,® it is probably true 
that if a language has a free stress-accent (which is consequently 
capable of distinctive function—as e.g. modern Greek pino ‘ I am 
hungry’: pino ‘I drink’), it tends to eschew phonemic distinc¬ 
tions of vowel-length. This does not apply, however, to languages 
with a fixed stress-accent; Finnish, Hungarian, and Gzech, for 

1 An Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, p. 183. 

2 Cf. Jakobson, Selected Writings, i, p. 624; TCLP, 4 (1931), p. 182; Trubetzkoy, 
Scritti in onore di A. Trombetti, p. 160. 
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instance, which generally have a primary stress-accent on the 
initial syllable, nevertheless maintain distinctions of length even 
in polysyllabic words—e.g. Hungarian felszabaditds ‘liberation’ 
(the acutes in Hungarian indicate length, not stress) .1 And indeed 
present-day RP English, in spite of its ‘free’ stress-accent, 
provides numerous models for the pronunciation of stressed 
short vowels and unstressed long vowels^ (the latter more 
particularly in complex and compound words). As early as 
1804, W. Mitford [An Inquiry into the principies of Harmony in 
Language, p. 279) had pointed this out in connection with the 
pronunciation of Greek, citing as examples of an unstressed 
long [1] such words as increase (noun), colleague, thlrteen, etc., and 
the compounds heartsease, sweetmeat', and in 1852 J. S. Blackie 
(The Pronunciation of Greek; Accentand Quantity, pp. 56 f.) observes 
that English speakers show no tendency to lengthen the first 
vowel in visible or to shorten the [1] of h 6 usekeeper\ those who 
claimed that such changes were a necessary corollary of stress 
in English, says Blackie, ‘had got their ears confounded by the 
traditional jargon of teachers inculcating from dead books a 
doctrine of which they had no living apprehension’. No doubt 
there were English speakers of Greek who did exhibit some of 
the tendencies complained of by the Henninians, but their 
performance must have been due to carelessness or perversity® 
ratherthanto anyirresistible constraints ofthe English language. 
The effort required to maintain the correct values is certainly 
no greater than is called for in avoiding neutral vowels or in 
pronouncing double consonants in words like 0dAacraa, or 
Latin corolla. 

As English (RP) models for unstressed long vowels, both pre- 
and post-accentual (and often combined with stressed short 

1 Modern Icelandic, which also has an initial stress-accent, has lost its former 
phonemic distinctions of vowel-length (replacing these by qualitative differences), 
but there are ciear phonetic dilferences in the duration of vowels and diphthongs 
according to syllabic structure regardless of stress. 

2 The typological rule can be saved (as byjakobson; cf. also Jakobson & Halle, 
In Honour of Daniel Jones, pp. g6ff.) by treating English (cf. p. 5) as having 
primarily distinctions of tenseness rather than length. 

® It seems to have been deliberately taught in the Westminster School pro¬ 
nunciation introduced by Richard Busby (headmaster 1638-95), whose pupil 
Dryden even writes eOpsKa {Religio Laici, 43). 
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vowels), we may add a few other examples to those cited by 
earlier writers, which readers will be able further to augment 
for themselvesd 

(for co): audition, mordnic, record, Idndlord, outlaw, bdckwater, 
mduth-organ. 

(for d): carbdlic, partisdn, pldcard, brdadcasting, telegraph 
(note also the distinction maintained between 
short [a] in laggard [Isgad] and long [a] in 
blackguard [blaegad]). 

(for ou): rheumdtic, sltde-rule, bds-roufe, pea-shooter. 

(for T), approximately): wdyfarer. 

Unstressed diphthongs, of course, provide no problem, since 
there is no possibility of confusion—for Greek ai, au compare 
English midnight, sdndowner, etc. (most English speakers will also 
tend to diphthongize £i, in which case models are provided by 
e.g. sdndpaper, operate). 

The pattern of stress on short vowels in English, even before 
single consonants (e.g. bdtter, better, bitter, blotter, butter, bullet) is 
so common that no one can take seriously the objection that in 
speaking Greek it must lead to a lengthening of the vowels in 
question. It is, on the other hand, true that long vowels and 
diphthongs in English more commonly occur in stressed than in 
unstressed position; in the terminology proposed by G. F. 
Arnold,^ they belong to the class of‘/orto’, in the sense of being 
‘normally rhythmically strong’. But, as we have seen, departures 
from the norm are far from rare,® and the unstressed pronuncia- 
tion of these vowels in Greek involves little more than a greater 
frequency of occurrence. 

A further point may also be made with regard to the objection 

1 Cf. also Gimson, p. 141. . rr 

a ‘Stress in English Words’, Lingua, 6 (1957). PP- 221 ff- ^nd 397 ii. 

* Stress in English is a very complex phenomenon, and in such cases the syllables 
in question are probably best considered, as by Arnold, as bearing ‘non-tomr 
strong’ rather than weak stress, i.e. as being contrasted with the accented syllable 
not so much by their weaker force of articulation as by their bearing a non- 
prominent (non-nuclear) pitch (Arnold, op. cit., pp. 224 f.). This does “ot o' 
course affect our argument, but it may provide an additional explanation of how 
English speakers are able to maintain vowel-length in ‘unstressed’ position (ci. 
pp. 139, n. 2 above). 
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that this practice must lead to the replacement of unstressed 
long vowels by the corresponding short. The English vowels 
most similar to £, o, a, viz. [e], [o], [a], are also ‘fortes’’ in 
Arnold’s sense, and so, when they occur in unstressed position, 
also involve a deviation from the more ‘normal’ pattern, there- 
by requiring some degree of attention in speaking Greek; and 
they are therefore in any case not natural substitutes for un¬ 
stressed Tj, 00, d. (It is interesting to note that no one has ever 
objected to the unstressed pronunciation of £, o, a, occurring in 
the second syllables of e.g. d:v£pos, ovo^a, ddvocTos, although, as 
we have just seen, these are also deviant from the ‘normaT 
English pattern in the same way as the unstressed long vowels— 
the reason being, one suspects, that most English speakers tend 
to replace them by the more familiar ‘lenes’’^ [i] and [a]!) 
Short [i] in English is admittedly a lenis, but most English 
speakers will make a considerable difference of quality between 
this and long [i], so that any tendency to shortening of the 
latter in unstressed position is unlikely to lead to confusion of 
Greek i and i. There is a tendency to shorten pre-tonic English 
[0] , as e.g. in rheumdtic, but, since there is no short [u] in Greek, 
no confusion can arise here either. 

There is thus no real problem for English speakers in pro- 
nouncing words like avOpcoiros or pAlxos with a stress on the 
accented syllable and correct vowel-length. Moreover, if the 
arguments of the objectors to this practice were valid, they would 
equally apply to words like koAcos, irpcoTapyos, where the 
Henninian pronunciation should, according to them, produce 
changes in vowel-length which the non-Henninian, Byzantine 
rendering avoids. In fact the only considerable difficulty arises 
in words like iraiSiov, since English does not provide models for 
short stressed vowels in hiatus—but ambiguity in such cases is 
exceedingly rare, and in any case the Henninian pronunciation 
can hardly claim an advantage, since in addition it precludes 
the making of any distinction between e.g. 6Tos and Aios, or 
between mcov ‘fat’ and mcfav ‘having drunk’. 

The prevailing English habits in regard to Greek accentua- 

^ I.e. ‘ «orOTa/()’^hythinically weak’. 
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tion led Blackie (op. cit., pp. 50 f.) to comment in the following 
terms: 

‘ They neglect the written accents which lie before their nose, 
and read according to those accents which they have borrowed 
from Latin!... And, as if to place the top-stone on the pyramid 
of absurdities which they pile... they set seriously to eram their 
brain-chambers with rules how Greek accents should be placed, 
and exercise their memory and their eye, with a most villanous 
abuse of function, in doing that work which should have been 
done from the beginning by the ear! If consistency could have 
been looked for from men involved in such a labyrinth of 
bungling, there would have been something heroic in throwing 
away the marks altogether from their books and from their 
brains, as well as from their tongue; certainly this procedure 
would have saved many a peeping editor a great deal of trouble, 
and many a brisk young gentleman riding up in a Cambridge 
“coach” right into the possession of a snug tutorship in Trinity, 
would have travelled on a smoother road.’ 

In fact the Committee on Greek Accentuation set up by the 
Classical Association in 1926, having resolved by a majority of 
8:3 that they ‘cannot recommend any general attempt in 
teaching to give an oral value either by piteh or stress to the 
traditional signs of Greek accent’, proceeded, by a smaller 
majority of 6:5, to recommend that 'where no oral value is 
given to the signs of accent the use of these signs in writing 
Greek be not insisted on in Schools or Universities’ {Proc., 26 
(1929)5 P- 46). 

So long as we pronounce Greek as we do, it would be hard to 
deny the logic of these conclusions. But it remains none the less 
deplorable that our students and future scholars should remain 
in ignorance of one of the most characteristic features of Greek 
(and deprived of a valuable aid to the learning of its modern 
form), for no better reason than that we persist in an oral 
rendering of the language which does not reflect its native 
structure at any time in its history. What then is one to recom¬ 
mend? We have already rejected as impracticable any general 
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attempt at a tonal rendering, enthusiasm for which unfortun- 
ately tends to be in inverse proportion to phonetic experience. 
It will by now have become apparent that the author favours a 
return to the pre-Henninian, Byzantine System, thereby 
abandoning the Dutch alliance and conforming to the more 
general practice of the scholarly world, secure moreover in the 
knowledge that our native speech-habits afford us an advantage 
over most other countries in the ability to combine a free stress- 
accent with a proper regard for vowel-lengthd It has to be 
admitted that such a pronunciation stili does not help in deter- 
mining when to write an acute and when a circumflex accent; 
but once the position of the accent is known, the rules which 
govern this choice can be very simply and briefly stated, and the 
exceptions are not intolerably numerous. 

We have already mentioned what is often claimed as a 
pedagogical advantage of the Henninian system—namely that 
it is based primarily on quantity, and so does not require the 
separate learning of this concept in order to ‘scan’ verse, i.e. to 
read it with a metrical rhythm. But most students will already 
be familiar with the general concept of quantity from Latin, so 
that its application to Greek verse does not depend on a 
previous familiarity with it in Greek prose^ (where in any case, 
as we have seen, the rhythmical patterns are very different 
even on a Henninian basis). And even if this limited advantage 
were as real as it is imagined to be, the author at any rate would 

^ It is interesting to find that Lancelot, writing at a time when Vossian views 
had considerable support in France, saw no particular difEculty even for French 
speakers in the type of pronunciation recommended: thus (op. cit., p. 549), 

‘. quelques-uns ont cru qu’il seroit peut-estre utile, au moins pour un temps, de ne 
plus marquer aucun accent, puisqu’ils ne servent qu’a nous accoutumer a une 
fausse prononciation, et a nous faire prendre souvent pour long ce qui est bref, ou 
pour bref ce qui est long. Je croy neanmoins qu’on se peut relever de cet incon- 
venient sans en venir a cette extremite, pourvu qu’on suive la veritable prononcia¬ 
tion que j’ay marquee au I. Livre, qui est d’autant plus facile que je Tay toute 
rappelle a celle de nostre langue..., qui n’est ni rude, ni difficile, mais qui 
enferme... une utilite qui se fera bien-tost sentir a ceux qui prendront quelque soin 
de s’y appliquer.’ 

^ In fact most English scholars, in their Henninian pronunciation of Greek 
prose, ignore the Attic rules of quantity where they are different from those of 
Latin, stressing a word such as utexwos, for instance, on its middle syllable—i.e. 
treating it as heavy instead of light (cf. pp. looff. above and TPS, 1966, p. 134, 
n. 3), as was actually done by Lucil\is (cf. A. Gellius, xviii. 7. 2). 
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feel that to treat it as decisive would be to let the metrical tail 
wag the linguistic dog. 

It would be unrealistic not to acknowledge the external diffi- 
culties inherent in any change, since the Henninian System is at 
present, and has long been, almost universal in this country. 
But the prevalence and antiquity of a bad habit is no argument 
for its continuance; the reform involved is considerably simpler 
than was required by the ‘new’ pronunciation of vowels and 
diphthongs—^with the reservation that we shouid then have to 
learn the accent as the Greeks themselves did, and as we have 
to when learning a modem language like Russian, as an integral 
part of each word. 
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I. Selected quotations from ancient grammarians 
and other writers 

{Editioris of grammatical and technical works are referred to by 
editors" initials only\forfurther details see abbreviations onpp. xiii/.). 

Ps.-Aristotle, De Audibilibus, 804 b (see p. 13). vpiAai 6’ eicti ... 
ocrai yiyvovTai y^pis Tps toO TTveunotros EK^oAps. 

Aristides Qjuintilianus, De Musica ii. ii, p. 76 WI; i. 20, 

p. 41 WI (see p. 13) toOtcov Se tq psv fipEpaicos TrpodyovTa 
Tov 6(£pa...K£KAriTai ipiAd —tcov pevtoi y£ d9obvcov Td psv 
ETTlTToAfiS KlVoOvTa TO TTVEOpa ipiAd. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De CompositioneVerborum 
xiv, p. 56 UR (see p. 14 ). ...diro tcov ysiAcov ctKpcov, otov toO 
CTTopaTOS ttieo-Gevtos tote TrpopaTvAdpEvov ek Tfjs dpiripias to 
TTVEupa Aucti] t 6 v Sectpov cxutou —Tps yAcoTTTjs ccKpco TCp crropaTi 
•iTpOCTEpEiSouEvris kcttct tous psTEcbpous oSovTCTS, I'tt£i 6 ’ OttS toO 
TTVEuncrros d7ToppnTi3op£vris kctI Tpv Sie^oSov ccurcp kcttco TTEpi 
TOUS oSovTCTS d-TToSiSodcrps—Tqs yAcb-rrris dvicnraiJiEVTis irpds tov 
oupavov syyOs tou cpdpuyyos kcti Tfjs dpTripias UTTrixo'^o'nS tw 

TTVEUpaTl. 

Quintilian, i. 4. 14 (see p. 20). nam contra Graeci aspirare 
F ut <p solent, ut pro Fundanio Cicero testem, qui primam eius 
litteram dicere non possit, irridet. 

Plato, Cratylus, 427 A (see p. 21). ...wctttep ys Sid tou 91 
Kai TOU Kai tou olypa kctI tou jpTa, oti TTVEupctrcbSTi tct ypdp- 
paTCT, TidvTCT Td Toiocura pEpipriTai ccurois ovopdjcov, olov to 
lyuypdv kcti to 3EOV Kai to oEiEcrSai Kai oAcos cteictpov. Kai oTav ttou 
TO 9Uctco5£s pippTai, TtovTaxou EVTOuOa cbs TO ttoAu Td ToiaOra 
ypdppaTa £Tn9Ep£iv 9aiv£Tai 6 Td ovopora tiSepevos. 

Scholia in Dion. Thr., p. 152 H (see p. 23). "EAajBE Se Taura rd 
ovopara ek p£Ta90po:s tcov dvEpaicov irvEupdTcov, d TTvfevra Iv 
TOis opECTi SdCTEi psv uAps TTpOCTKpodovTa psyav fiyov ottoteAouctiv, 
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UTTOviiiOupijouCTi 6£ 6v Tols vpiXoTEpois opECTiv fiyouv ccSsvSpois fl 
6Aiyo6ev5pois. 

Dionysius Thrax, Ars Grammatica, pp. 12 f. U (see p. 27). 
psCTa Se toutcov Tpia, P y 6. psaa Se sipr|Tai, 6 ti tcov pev vjviAcov 
eoTi SaovTEpa, tcov Se SacjEcov cpiAoxepcx. 

Plato, Cratylus, 427 A (see p. 29). xps 6’ a 5 toO SsAra ctupitie- 
aecos Kai tou tcO koci ocrrEpeiaECos Tps yAcoirps Tf)v Suvapiv 
XPPCTipov cpaivETai fiyncj-acrdai irpos rriv pipriaiv tou SectijioO kci 
Tfjs crraCTEOos. 

Cicero, Fam. ix. 22. 3 (see p. 29). Cum loquimur terni, nihil 
flagiti dicimus, at cum bini, obscenum est. Graecis, quidem, 
inquies, nihil est ergo in uerbo; quando et ego Graece scio, et 
tamen tibi dico, bini; idque tu facis, quasi ego Graece, non 
Latine dixerim. 

Herodian, ii, p. 926 L (see p. 30). TTAorcov psvTOi ev ‘YirepPoAco 
SiEuai^e Tqv dveu toO y xppciv cos pdpPapov, Aeycov ourcos' 

6 S’ou ydp fiTTiKijev, & MoTpai cpiAai, 
dAA’ OTTOTE pJv XP^Jt) SiqTcSpriv Asyeiv, 
scpaoTce SqTcbpqv, ottote S’ eiiTeTv S^oi 
oAlyov oAlov. 

Dion. Hal., De Comp. xiv, p. 53 UR; xxii, p. 103 UR 

(see p. 31). t6 Se p tou pev oTopccTos toTs XEiAecn ttiectOevtos, tou 
Se TrvedpccTos Sid tcov pcoScovcov pepijopevou —tou pev ydp v TTspi 
Tov oupavov yivETai 6 pyos Kai Tps yAcoTrps ccKpois toTs oSouai 
TrpoaavioTapEvps Kai tou irvEupccTos Siaxcov pco6covcov pspijopevou. 

Priscian, GL, ii, p. 30 K (see p. 33). ...quod ostendit Varro 
in primo De Origine Linguae Latinae his uerbis: ‘ ut Ion scribit, 
quinta uicesima est litera, quam uocant “agma”, cuius forma 
nulla est et uox communis est Graecis et Latinis, ut his uerbis: 
aggulus, aggens, agguila, iggerunt. in eiusmodi Graeci et Accius 
noster bina g scribunt, alii n et g, quod in hoc ueritatem uidere 
facile non est. similiter agceps, agcora.’’ 

Dion Hal., De Comp. xiv, p. 54 UR (see p. 39). t6 Se p Tps 

yAcoTTris oKpas diroppiTTijouaps t6 TTVEupa Kai irpos tov oupavov 
^yOs TCOV oSdvTCOv dvicjrap^ps- 
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Plato, Cratylus,426 E (seep. 39). Scopa ydp, olpai, T-qv yAcoTTav 
£v TO\>rcp fiKioTa pgvouaav, pdXicjTa Se aeiopevriv. 

Herodian, i, pp. 546 f. L (see p. 39). T6 p dpxopevov Ae^ecos 
SaouveaOai eSAei, pd, pavis, pocf, X“pis Tapos (eaxi Se 
ovopa Kupiov) Kai X“P*S tcov e§ ourou—T6 p, edv Siaaov 
yevriTai ev peoT) Ae^ei, t 6 pev TrpcoTov ipiAoOrai, t 6 Se Seurepov 
Sacruvexai olov cruppdTTTCo. 

Choeroboscus, Scholia in Theodosii Canones, i, p. 257 H 

(see p. 40). Kavcbv ydp Scttiv 6 Aeycov oti t 6 p pexd tcov Saaecov 
Sacru ecjTi Kai pexd tcov vpiAcov cpiAov ecrnv. 

Aristotle, Soph. EI., 177 b (see p. 50). ...emep pf) Kai t 6 opos 
Kai opos irpoacpSig AeyOev crripaivei exepov. dAA’ ev pev toTs 
yeypappevois t6 ocuto t 6 dvopa, oxav ac tcov outoov aroixeicov 
yeypappevov ^ Kai cbaaurcos (Kcncel S’ pSri irapdcjTipa iroioOvTai), 
Td Se gSeyyopeva ou TOUTd. 

Dion. Tbr., Ars Gramm., p. 14 U (see pp. 53, 56). ”Eti Se tcov 
ovpgcSvcov SmAa pev ecrri xpia- 3^4^. SiirAa Se eiprixai, oti ev 
eKaoTov ocuTcov eK SOo ovpgcovcov odyKeiTai, t 6 pev 3 Ik tou <j Kai 
S, t 6 Se 5 eK toO k Kai a, t 6 Se ip Ik toO tt Kai a. 

Aristotle, Met., 993 a (see p. 56). oi pev ydp to ja* Ik toO a Kai S * 
Kai a cpaaiv elvai, oi Se Tives exepov (pddyyov gaaiv elvai Kai 
ou0lva TCOV yvcopipcov. 

Dion.Hal., De Comp. xiv,pp. f.UR (see pp. 59, 62, 64, 71). 
cxOtcov Se TCOV paKpcov udAiv eugcovoTcrrov pev t 6 a, oxav iKTeivT)- 
Tai' Aeyexai ydp dvoiyopevou xe xoO axopccxos Ifri irAeTaxov Kai 
TOU TTveupaxos dvco gepopevou irpos xov oupavov. Seurepov Se xo 
T), SioTi KctTCO xe -rrepi xfiv pdaiv xfjs yAcb-rrris epeiSei xov fiyov 
dAA’ ouK dvco, Kai pexpicos dvoiyopevou tou axopcxTos. xpixov Se 
TO co—exi S’ fixTOVTOUTOu TO u- irepi ydp cxuxd xd xsiAr) aucrroAfis 
yivopevris d^ioAoyou irviyexai Kai crrevos iKTriTTxei 6 fjxos. 
eaxocTOv Se xrdvxcov xo r Trepi xous dSdvxas te y^p f) Kpouais tou 
TT veupaxos yivexai piKpov dvoiyopevou xou crropaxos Kai ouk 
liTiAapTTpuvdvxcov xcov ysiAcov xov t)xov. 

Quintilian, xii. 10. 27 (see p. 64). ... iucundissimas ex 
Graecis litteras non habemus, uocalem alteram, alteram con- 
* Restored after the commentary of Alexander Aphrodisiensis (MSS anet, n). 
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sonantem... quas mutuari solemus quotiens illorum nominibus 
utimur... ut in Zephyris ... 

Dion. Thr., Ars Gramm., p. 58 U (see p. 82). ... 5 ict rfis g 
6iq)66yyou, irpooypacpopEvou toO i, pq oweKgcovoupEvou Se, olov 
Poco pogs Pog. 

QuintUian, i. 7. 17 (see p. 82). Idque iis praecipue qui ad 
lectionem instituentur, etiam impedimento erit; sicut in 
Graecis accidit adiectione i litterae, quam non solum datiuis 
casibus in parte ultima adscribunt sed quibusdam etiam inter¬ 
ponunt, ut in AHIITHI, quia etymologia {sc. < Aqisco) ex 
diuisione in tris syllabas facta desideret eam litteram. 

Herodian, ii, pp. 407 f. L (see p. 95). (llEpi opQoypagias) TTov 
obpcpcovov pETa^u Suo (pcovqEVTcov ev evi pspEi Aoyou qyouv Iv pig 

Ae^EI TCp ETTKpEpOpEVCp CpCOVflEVTl OUVCriTTETai-EOV EUpsOcOCri SOo 

pEpq A6you fjyouv Suo Aeaeis, ou cruvcrnTETai t6 oupgcovov tc 5 
ETTKpEpopEvcp (pcovqEVTi, oAAct X“P>S E^/pioTCETai To oupgcovov Tqs 
•upoqyoupEvqs A4^eoos Koi X“pis gcovqEV Tfjs ETTKpEpopsvqs, olov 
Cnr^p 'AttoAAcovIou—SeT irpocrOEivai X“pis tcov Ixovtcov kOAivyiv 
ETTi toOtcov yocp t6 oOpgcovov Tcp lingEpopEvcp gcovfjEVTi auvctir- 
TEToi, olov Kax’ 'AttoAAcovIou. 

Scholia in Dion. Thr., p. 156 H (see p. 95). 'YiToSicccrroAq 64 
4otiv fi -n-poacpSia f) TiQspsvq uiro Tqv SiacrroAfiv, olov soTiv.a^ios, 
iva pq cruvqppEvcos dvocyvous ocpgipoAiocv Tcp cckouovti EpTTOiqoq, 
Tou V TTT) psv SoKouvTos teAos eIvoi tou EOTiv, irq Se uttoAccpPo- 
psvou dpxq TOU Nd^ios. Ei Se tis eittoi oti dpKEi t6 TTVEupa toO 
(poovqsvTos EIS SidyvcoCTiv tou eotiv d^ios, ccKouoETai oti dpKEi psv, 
dAAd Trpos tov dvoyivcboxovra, ou pevtoi yE Sq ouppdAAETai tw 
dxouovTi' 6 ydp dKoucov ouy dpg t6 -n-vEupa toO d^ios. 

Herodian, ii,p. 393 L (seep. 98). Tdcrupgcovcc Td iv dpyq As^ecos 
EupioKopEva, Kai Iv TCp plocp Idv EupEOcooiv, Iv ouT^q^^Ei Eupi- 
cTKOVTai, olov Iv Tcp KTqpo TO KT Iv dpxti Ae^ecos loTiv, dAAd Koi Iv 
TCp ETIKTOV EUpEOlvTO Iv TW ploCp TO K Ko! TO T OpOU IcTTlV. 

Dion. Hal., De Comp. xv, p. 58UR (see p. 99). opoAoyEiTai Sq 
PpocxEicc Elvai cruAAapq, qv ttoieT gwvqEV ypdppa Ppocyd to o, ws 
A lyETai 6S6s—TpiTov eti ypdppa Trj auTq ouAAaPq TTpooTEOqTco 
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...Kai yevecrdco crrp6(pos- xpiaiv aOrr) irpocrOTiKais ccKOUOTaTs 
UaKpoTEpa yEvncTETai rfis PpctyuraTT^s psvouaa eti ppoxysicc—6 6’ 
otuTos Aoyos Kai etti Tf|5 pocxpag. f| ydp ek toO rj yivopEvri auAAa( 3 fi 
poKpd TTiv (puaiv ov/aa TETrdpcov ypappdrcov 'n-poaOi^Kais 
TTapou^riSElaa Tpicov psv TrpoTOTTopEvcov, Evog Se uTroTaTTopEvou, 
KoO’ f|v Asysrai airAi^v, psi^oov ov St^ttou AsyoiTo Eivai rfjs 
TTpoTEpas EKEivris Tf|s povoypappdrou. 

Hephaestion, Enchiridion, p. 5 C (seep. loi). (TTEpi Koivfjs) 
AEUTEpOS Se EOTl TpOTTOS, OTOV PpOXei ■?! Ppoxuvopsvcp (pCOvflEVTl 
ETTicpEpriTai £v Tfi E^fls ovAAajSg oupcpcova Suo, cbv t6 psv -n-pcoTOV 
dcpcovov EOTl, t6 Se Seuttepov irypov, olov ottAov, oKpov. 

Hephaestion, Ench., p. 6 C (see p. loi). ’Edv pevtoi ev Tfj 
irpoTEpoc CTuAAa| 3 ^ teAikov t 6 d9covov, Tps Se SEUTspas dcpKTiKov 
t 6 uypov, ouKETi yiVETai KOivn cruAAa| 3 p, dAAct dvTiKpug paKpct, 
cbs Trapd 'AAKaicp «ek p’ lAdaas ocAyscov». 

Aristoxenus, Harmonics i. 18, p. iio M (see p. 108). AsyETOi 
ydp Sp Kai AoywSES ti psAos, t6 ouyKEipEvov ek tcov tipoacoSicov 
Twv EV toTs dvonaaiv 9uaiK6v ydp t6 ettiteiveiv Kai dvUvai b> Tcp 
6iaA4y£o^ai. 

Dion. HaL, De Comp. xi, pp. 41 f. UR (see p. 108). xds te 
A^^eis toTs psAectiv O-rroTcnTEiv d^iol Kai o\j xd peAt) xaTs Ae^eoiv, 
cbs dAAcov te ttoAAcov SfjAov Kai pdAicrra ek tcov EupnriSou 
PeAcov, a TTETToiriKEV xriv 'HAsKxpocv Asyouaav ev 'OpEcrrri Ttpos tov 

yopov CTiya aiya, Aeukov appOAps 

tiOete, pp K-anTEiT’" 

d-rroirpo pdr’ skeTo’, ortToirpo poi Koixas. 

EV ydp Sf) TOUTOis t 6 «aTya aiya Aeukov» E9’ evos 996 yyou 
pEAcpSEixai, KaiToi tcov xpicov Ae^ecov EKdoTri papsias te xdoEis 
sysi Kai o^Eias—etc.—Kai tou «tiQete» papurspa psv f) TrpcoTn 
yivExai, Suo S’ ai pet’ auxfiv o^urovoi te Kai 6P69COV01—etc. 

Dion. Hal., De Comp. xi, pp. 40 f. UR (see p. 109). 
SicxAektou pev oOv psAos svi pExpEixai SiaorfipaTi tco Asyopsvco 
Sid 7TEVTE cos Eyyiora, Kai oute siriTEivETai TCEpa tcov xpicov xovcov 
Kai ppiTOviou ETti xd 6§u oux’ dviExai xou ycj^piou toutou ttAeov 
E iri t 6 papO. 
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Aristoxenus, Harm. i. 8 f., pp. loi f. M (see p. 111 ) . 5 uo tives 

eIcTIV tSsai KlVnC7ECOS, f\ TE OUVEXTIS KOI f) SiacrTT) HaTlKp-^TflV HEV 

o 5 v (TUVEXP AoyiKfiv Eivai 9an£v, SiaAEyotJiEVCov yap fipcov ourcos fi 
qxjovri KiVEiTai kctoc tottov wots piriSctpou SokeIv icrraodai. Kccra 
Se Tf)v ETEpav fiv ovoiJidjopEv SiatrrripaTiKfiv svavTicos it£9uke 
yiyvEcjOar dAAd ydp iCTTaoQai te SokeT Kai irdvTES tov toOto 
9aiv6p£Vov TToiEiv ouKETi AsyEiv 9ac7iv dAA’ oSeiv. 


2. Chronology of sources 


Aelius Dionysius 

fl. c. 117 A.D. 

Apollonius Dyscolus 

ist half of 2 c. A.D. 

Apuleius 

born c. 125 a.d. 

Aristides Quintilianus 

? 3 c. A.D. 

Aristotle 

384-322 B.C. 

Aristoxenus 

fl. c. 318 B.C. 

Athenaeus 

fl. c. 228 A.D. 

Caesellius Vindex 

2 C. A.D. 

Caper 

2 C. A.D. 

Cassiodor(i)us 

C. 490-585 A.D. 

Choeroboscus 

fl. C. 600 A.D. 

Cicero 

106-43 B.C. 

Cyril (St) 

born c. 826 a.d. 

Diogenes Babylonius 

fl. c. 155 B.C. 

Diogenes Laertius 

? early 3 c. a.d. 

Diomedes 

4 c. A.D. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

I c. B.C. 

Dionysius Thrax 

born c. 166 b.c. 

Etymologicum Gudianum 

c. 1100 A.D. 

Eustathius 

2nd half of 12 c. a.d. 

Galen 

I3I-2OI A.D. 

Hephaestion 

mid-2 c. A.D. 

Herodian 

2nd half of 2 c. a.d. 

Herodotus 

c. 490-425 B.c. 

Hesychius 

5 c. A.D. 

Ion of Chios 

fl. c. 450 B.c. 

Marius Victorinus 

4 c. A.D. 

Nigidius Figulus 

I c. B.c. 

Pausanias 

2 C. A.D. 

Plato 

427-348 B.C. 

Plato Comicus 

fl. C. 425 B.C. 

Plutarch 

C. 46-120 A.D. 
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2 . CHRONOLOGY OF SOURGES 


Priscian 

Quintilian 

Sacerdos 

Seleucus 

Sextus Empiricus 

Straton 

Theodosius 

Trypho 

Tzetzes 

Varro 

Wulfila 


5-6 C. A.D. 

35-95 a.d. 

3-4 C. A.D. 

I C. B.C.-A.D. 
fl. C. 200 A.D. 
fl. C. 280 B.C. 
fl. C. 400 A.D. 

I e. B.C.-A.D. 

C. IIIO-I180 A.D. 

116-27 B-C. 

C. 311-383 A.D. 


Index of Greek technical terms, etc. 


dypa 34 
c(6id9opos 122 
dpETocpoAos 38 
dvEcris 106 

CnTOKO-TTI^ 94 

dTrocrrpo9fi 94 
cnT6oTpo9os 93 f. 
d9aipEais 96 
d9covov 17, 21, 101 
papds 106 fF. 
ypaiipocTiKoi 100 
6aaus 12 f., 16, 23, 53 
5 iac 3 TriuomK 9 (kivtictis) ii i 
S iyotpua 45 
6iT0V05 112 
6i96oyyos 65 
5 ixpovos 85 
eI 85 

IkQAiiiiis 94 
liTfaripa 45 
JiriTaais 106 
i9£AKUcmK6v 95 
£ iiiiAov 65, 76 
l-ocO 45 

fipi9covov 17, 21 
Oectei 97 
SATuiis 94 
K01V9 

(ovAAap^) loi 

KOTrrra 15 

Kopcovis 18, 93 
KOU9icrp6s 94 
Kpdais 92 


Kupios (tovos) 108 
Ae^is i 13 

pEpos (Aoyou) 113 
PEcros 27, ii2f. 

pETpiKOi 100 
6 piKpov 75 
o^u^apus 112, 115 
o^us loGflF. 
oO 85 

TTapona/iCTpa 58 
TTEpicnrwpEvos 112, 115 
TTVEOpa 13, 51 
TTVEUpCfTcbSriS 21 
irpoacpSia 52, 106 
pu6piKoi 99 
aapiTi 58 
oTiypa 45 
oiiyKpouais 90 
(juAAapiKo? (tovos) 108 
odpTTAEKTOS (tovos) II2 
ouvaipsais 92 
auvc(Aoi9T) 92 
ouvEK9cbvric!'is 93 

OUVEXIIS (K{vT)ais) I I I 

duvi^rjais 93 
Tdois 106 
TOVOS 106 
uypos 38, loi 
0 vjiiAov 65 

9UC7EI 97 

XaapcpSfa 90 
ipiAos i2f., 16, 23, 53 
& p^a 75 
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SUMMARY OF 

RECOMMENDED PRONUNCIATIONS 

English’’ refers to the Standard or ‘received’’ pronunciation of Southern 
British English. Asterisks indicate less accurate approximations.) 


Eor 

discussion 
see page {s) 


a 

As first a in Italian amare 
*As vowel of English cup 



(N.B. not as vowel of cap) 

59 f- 

a 

As second a in Italian amare 



*As a in English/a/Aer 

59 f- 

a 

As a 

80 ff. 

ai 

As in English high (before vowels see pp. 



77 fr.) 

75 f- 

au 

As in English how (before vowels see pp. 



77 «) 

76 

au 

As au 

80 ff. 

P 

As English b 

27 ff. 

Y 

(1) As English ‘ hard ’ g 

(2) Before k, x, y, P (but see p. 35): as k in 

27 ff. 


English ink or ng in song 

33 « 

5 

As French d 


*As English d 

14, 27ff. 

e 

As in English pet 

60 f. 

ei 

As in German Beet 

66 ff. 

eu 

See p. 76 



[zd] as in English wisdom 

53 « 

»1 

As in French tete 

66 ff. 

m 

As Y) 

80 ff. 

YjU 

As eu 

80 ff. 

e 

As t in English top (emphatically pronounced) 



*(but see pp. 26 f.) As th in English thin 

i6ff. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDED PRONUNGIATIONS 




For 

discussion 
see page{s) 

l 

As in French vite 

61 f. 


*As in English bit 

t 

As in French vive 

61 f. 


*As in English bead 

K 

As French ‘hard’ c, or English (non-initial) 

iSff. 


k, ck, or ‘hard’ c (on £k see p. 15) 

X 

As French /, or English / before vowels 

38 


*As English l in other contexts 

V- 

As English m. 

31 

V 

As n in French or *English net (on end of 



Word see pp. 3 1 fh) 

31 

5 

As X in English box 

56 f. 

o 

As in German Gott 

60 f. 


*As in English pot 

Ol 

As in English boy, coin (before vowels see 



pp. 77 ff.) 

77 

ou 

As in English pool or French rouge 

71 ff. 

7 t 

As French p, or English (non-initial) p 

i3fr. 

P 

As Scottish ‘rolled’ r (on initial, post- 

39 ff- 

aspirate, and double see discussion) 

a 

(1) As j in English sing, or ss in less, lesson 

(2) Before p, y, 6, p: as English ^ (N.B. but 

43 f- 


not elsewhere) 

aa 

As 00 

loff., 57f. 

T 

As French t 

i3flF. 


*As English (non-initial) t 

TT 

As TT 

loff., 57f. 

U 

As in French lune 

62 ff. 

u 

As in French ruse 

62 ff. 

Ul 

See pp. 77ff. 


<p 

As p in English pot (emphatically pronounced) 

i6ff. 

*(but see pp. 26 f.) As /in English/oo^ 

X 

As c in English cat (emphatically pronounced) 

i6fr. 


*(but see pp. 26f.) As cA in Scottish loch 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDED PRONUNCIATIONS 




For 



discussion 
see page{s) 


As ps in English lapse 

56 f. 

(0 

As in English saw 

71 ff. 

tp 

As to 

80 fF. 


Double consonants See p. lo 


Agcents See discussion 


iiyf., i34fr. 



